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While  Chaucer's  poetry  has  certainly  been  examined  from  a  religious  perspective  in 
the  past,  many  of  the  best  known  studies  of  his  poems  focus  on  secular  rather  than  sacred 
elements.  Yet  within  even  his  most  secular  poems  Chaucer  touches  on  religious  issues 
more  popular  than  theological.  In  particular,  Chaucer  presents  prayer  in  many  of  his  tales 
and  advances  an  argument  of  prayer  that  both  encompasses  this  religious  practice  and 
contributes  to  theories  of  language  current  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Ultimately,  Chaucer  sees 
prayer  not  as  a  given  set  of  words  to  be  uttered  by  rote  on  particular  occasions,  but  rather  as 
something  much  more  personal  and  individual  that  emerges  most  effectively  without  words 
and  offers  meaning  to  the  person  praying. 

By  examining  Chaucer's  text  through  the  lens  of  speech  act  theory,  his  emphasis  on 
the  conditions  surrounding  prayer,  such  as  intent,  setting,  and  position,  become  clearer. 
Broadening  the  focus  to  include  other  addresses  to  the  divine,  curses  and  blessings,  for 
example,  will  further  assist  in  demonstrating  Chaucer's  belief  in  the  importance  of  all  the 
factors  that  are  present  when  a  statement  is  uttered.  For  Chaucer,  it  is  rarely  the  words  alone 
that  convey  the  most  meaning,  but  rather  all  the  attending  elements  present  when  people 
speak.  Two  of  the  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale  and  The 
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Knight's  Tale,  as  well  as  Troilus  and  Criseyde  will  provide  the  subject  for  this 
investigation.  As  an  epilogue,  the  final  chapter  will  examine  Robert  Henryson's  Testament 
ofCresseid.  This  was  seen  by  many  as  a  continuation  of  Chaucer's  work  written  by 
Chaucer  himself,  but  its  presentation  of  prayer  is  the  polar  opposite  of  Chaucer's. 
Henryson  pays  much  more  attention  to  the  words  that  are  uttered,  and  ultimately  uses  prayer 
as  a  way  to  punish  his  characters  rather  than  the  more  flexible  and  liberating  model  that 
Chaucer  proposes.  Thus  we  see  that  Chaucer's  sophisticated,  theoretical  approach  to  prayer 
was  not  universal  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and  demonstrates  his  intellectual 
engagement  with  the  issues  of  his  time. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

Geoffrey  Chaucer's  poetry  is  a  rich  resource  for  scholars.  The  Father  of  English 
Poetry  has  long  held  a  privileged  place  in  British  literary  history,  and  for  centuries  critics 
have  written  about  his  poems.  Religious  interpretations  of  his  work  have  certainly  not  been 
lacking.  D.  W.  Robertson,  Jr.,  for  example,  famously  interprets  the  Chaucerian  canon  as 
reflecting  the  Christian  concern  with  charity  vs.  cupidity.'  According  to  Robertson,  all  of 
Chaucer's  work  falls  into  this  medieval  ideal.  Books  have  been  published  that  focus  solely 
on  Chaucer's  religious  tales,  the  theme  of  the  liturgy  within  his  tales,  or  Chaucer's  position 
in  regards  to  the  Lollard  movement. 

Within  all  of  this  information,  the  subject  of  prayer  has  occasionally  emerged. 
Josephine  Koster  Tarvers'  doctoral  dissertation  examines  the  style  of  poetry  in  Middle 
English  texts,  including  Chaucer;  Georgia  Ronan  Crampton  discusses  Chaucer's  ABC,  a 
prayer  written  as  a  poem;  Beverly  Boyd  traces  mysticism  and  marian  devotion  in  Chaucer's 
prayers;  Ann  Astell  looks  at  the  connections  between  prayer  and  apostrophe  in  her  article 
on  The  Man  of  Law's  Tale.  More  recently,  Kevin  S.  Fleming's  dissertation,  Chaucer's 
Prayers  in  the  Dream  Visions  and  the  Canterbury  Tales,  examines  how  the  prayers 
contribute  to  the  characterization  of  those  who  utter  them  and  analyzes  why  most  prayers 
spoken  by  pagan  characters  are  granted  while  those  spoken  by  Christian  characters  are  not. 
Yet  despite  these  isolated  examples,  no  one  yet  has  approached  Chaucer's  texts  from  a 
standpoint  of  speech  act  theory,  to  determine  what  Chaucer  might  have  thought  about  prayer 


'  In  Christian  thought,  charity  represented  a  love  of  God  or  a  love  because  of  God,  whereas 
cupidity  represented  a  love  of  earthly  things  for  themselves.  For  a  very  detailed  discussion 
of  this  at  work  in  Chaucer's  texts  see  D.  W.  Robertson,  Jr.,  A  Preface  to  Chaucer. 
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in  terms  of  language.  Chaucer's  poetry  does  help  to  develop  a  theory  of  prayer,  contained 
within  a  theory  about  language. 

Like  most  medieval  authors,  Chaucer  was  cognizant  of  contemporary  theories  of 
semiotics,  and  his  works  develop  and  enter  into  dialogue  with  those  ideas.  For  many 
medieval  and  early  Christian  authors,  language  was  ultimately  not  able  to  contain  or  express 
thoughts  and  emotions  adequately,  precisely  because  it  was  a  socially  created  invention. 
Add  to  this  the  possibility  that  language  could  be  used  to  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the  truth, 
and  the  result  is  a  fractured  system  that  can  itself  be  manipulated.  Thus  theories  of 
language  become  concerned  with  elements  beyond  the  words  that  are  spoken.  Intention  in 
particular  becomes  a  very  important  element  in  determining  meaning,  and  in  later  medieval 
texts,  such  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas'  De  Summa  Theologiae,  it  becomes  the  determining 
factor  in  whether  or  not  a  person  has  sinned.  All  of  these  elements  bear  upon  medieval 
definitions  of  prayer.  For  many  Christian  authors,  both  theologians  and  more  popular 
mystics,  it  is  not  the  language  of  prayer  per  se  that  interests  them.  It  is  all  the  other  elements 
of  prayer,  the  where,  how,  with  what  intention,  that  combine  to  create  an  effective  prayer. 

This  is  reflected  in  Chaucer's  poetry.  Ultimately,  he  portrays  prayer  as  something 
that  is  not  contained  within  words,  and  in  fact  often  has  Uttle  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  words 
that  are  uttered.  Again  and  again,  his  texts  point  to  the  issues  inherent  in  both  prayer  and 
language  itself.  His  texts  emphasize  that  true  communion  with  God  only  occurs  when  the 
interior  elements  are  emphasized,  and  that  the  focus  should  be  more  on  internal  issues  than 
on  the  verbal  components. 

Chapter  2  begins  with  an  examination  of  early  and  medieval  Christian  writings  about 
prayer,  in  order  to  establish  a  background  for  reading  the  prayers  within  Chaucer's  poems. 
Many  different  theories  on  prayer  were  advanced  as  the  Church  developed,  and 
understanding  the  general  themes  and  guidelines  that  were  established  will  help  us  to 
understand  how  Chaucer  is  following  or  altering  these  entrenched  approaches  to  prayer. 
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Chapter  3  presents  an  overview  of  speech  act  theory.  Since  Chaucer  often  uses 
prayer  as  a  way  to  advance  arguments  about  language  theory,  we  need  to  consider  how  his 
ideas  about  prayer  have  larger  implications.  Speech  act  theory  examines  how  language 
signifies  and  how  different  elements  surrounding  an  utterance  can  help  to  determine 
meaning.  Understanding  the  basics  of  speech  act  theory  will  provide  invaluable  tools  for 
exploring  and  understanding  Chaucer's  prayers  as  speech  acts. 

Chapter  4  will  move  from  background  information  to  an  examination  of  Chaucer's 
poetry.  In  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale,  it  is  not  necessarily  prayer  that  is 
important,  but  rather  curses  and  blessings.  Yet  these  can  still  shed  important  light  on 
Chaucer's  prayer  theory.  Like  prayers,  curses  and  blessings  are  addresses  to  the  divine,  and 
as  with  other  speech  acts,  the  surrounding  elements  become  important  in  determining 
meaning.  Here  Chaucer  demonstrates  both  what  curses  and  blessings  reveal  about  the 
addressee,  as  well  as  the  power  that  these  speech  acts  can  bestow. 

Chapter  5  tums  to  The  Knight's  Tale,  a  text  where  prayer  occupies  a  prominent  part 
of  the  narrative.  Almost  all  of  part  three  is  devoted  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the 
prayers  of  the  young  people,  and  as  such  it  has  a  privileged  position  in  the  text  and  helps  to 
develop  and  sustain  a  theory  of  prayer.  Here  Chaucer  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
surrounding  circumstances  of  prayer.  The  elaboration  of  the  oratories  as  well  as  what  is 
included  and  excluded  in  the  prayers  helps  to  sustain  the  thought  that  what  is  really 
important  in  prayer  is  not  the  words.  In  fact,  as  Chaucer  intimates,  too  much  of  an  emphasis 
on  the  words  can  lead  to  disaster. 

Chapter  6  shifts  from  The  Canterbury  Tales  to  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  develops  the  theme  of  reliance  on  language  introduced  in  the  previous  chapter.  While 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  appears  to  be  the  most  secular  of  texts  on  the  surface,  in  reality  it  has 
some  very  important  points  to  make  regarding  prayer  and  language.  The  text's  anxiety 
about  mediation,  mentioned  frequently  by  critics,  is  part  of  Chaucer's  developing  theory  of 
prayer  and  language.  The  issue  of  mediation  is  very  prominent  in  the  text,  and  frequently 


intersects  with  prayer.  The  interweaving  of  these  themes  helps  to  support  the  point  that 
reliance  on  words  in  prayer  is  not  the  main  focus;  indeed,  in  this  case  it  can  be  detrimental. 
Mediation  implies  a  reliance  on  the  utterance,  since  the  surrounding  elements  are  taken  out 
of  their  original  context  and  placed  mto  an  entirely  different  situation.  And  ultimately  the 
text  seems  to  condemn  mediation,  and  thus  implicitly  its  emphasis  on  the  verbal  utterance 
alone. 

Chapter  7  turns  away  from  Chaucer  to  Robert  Henryson,  a  Scottish  author  writing 
in  the  century  after  Chaucer.  Henryson  is  an  interesting  author  to  examine  as  an  epilogue  to 
Chaucer's  exploration  of  prayer.  Not  only  does  he  uphold  Chaucer  as  a  great  poet,  but  his 
Testament  ofCresseid  is  a  continuation  of  Chaucer's  text  and  at  one  time  was  even  thought 
to  have  been  written  by  Chaucer.  Rather  than  continuing  a  focus  on  the  larger  elements  of 
speech  acts,  Henryson  reverts  to  an  emphasis  on  language  and  verbal  transgressions.  In  his 
text,  an  incorrect  use  of  prayer  is  connected  to  punishment  and  a  damnation  of  character. 
Along  with  other  strategies,  Henryson  utilizes  incorrect  prayer  as  a  way  to  condenm 
Cresseid. 

Examining  these  texts  will  hopefully  reveal  not  just  how  prayer  was  understood  and 
performed  in  fourteenth-century  England,  but  how  it  connects  to  larger  issues  prevalent 
within  the  culture. 


CHAPTER  2 
OVERVIEW  OF  PRAYER  GUIDELINES 

Since  prayer  is  the  interpreter  of  desire,  the  order  of  the  petitions  corresponds  with 
the  order,  not  of  execution,  but  of  desire  or  intention,  where  the  end  precedes  the 
things  that  are  directed  to  the  end,  and  attainment  of  good  precedes  removal  of  evil. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas 

Prayer  is  an  essential  part  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  one  important  practice  where 
there  is  no  mediator  between  the  individual  and  God;  the  person  praying  has  direct  access  to 
God  and  does  not  need  to  filter  his  or  her  thoughts,  ideas,  or  sins  through  another  person. 
While  prayer  is  in  this  sense  an  individual  approach  to  God,  this  is  not  to  say  that  it  was  left 
entirely  up  to  every  Christian  to  decide  how  to  pray  appropriately.  Throughout  its  history, 
the  Church  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to  set  up  regulations  for  the  correct  way  to  pray,  trying 
to  establish  some  control  over  the  parishioners'  access  to  God,  and  allowing  itself  to  judge 
whether  the  access  was  "correct"  or  not. 

Although  there  are  specific  "rules"  and  "guidelines"  for  prayer,  the  actual  use  of 
prayer  in  literature  does  not  always  follow  these  guidelines.  In  fact,  quite  often  prayers  in 
medieval  literature  purposefully  violate  many  of  these  conventions.  This  leads  to  questions 
about  the  role  of  prayer  in  medieval  literature,  particularly  in  Chaucerian  texts.  How  exactly 
does  Chaucer  manipulate  the  forms  of  prayer?  What  is  he  trying  to  convey  about  prayer,  or 
about  the  characters  praying? 

In  order  to  examine  how  prayer  is  functioning  in  medieval  texts,  it  is  important  first 
to  understand  how  prayer  was  "supposed"  to  be  performed  or  represented.  Prayer  treatises 
discuss  in  detail  the  correct  content  of  prayers,  as  well  as  how  one  is  to  comport  oneself 
externally  and  compose  oneself  internally.'  As  the  Middle  Ages  progressed,  more  and 

'  This  reflects  the  church's  desire  to  control  the  lay  community  as  much  as  it  could, 
something  it  tried  to  reinforce  whenever  possible.  For  example,  in  the  Lay  Folks' 
Catechism,  a  text  written  in  the  thirteenth  century  and  then  expanded  upon  in  the  fourteenth 
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more  treatises  emerged  that  focused  on  the  end  of  prayer,  or  how  prayer  could  and  should 

reflect  the  individual  rather  than  how  the  individual  should  perform  prayer.  These  types  of 

conventions  must  be  examined  before  the  variations  fi-om  them  can  be  fully  understood. 

The  actual  purpose  of  prayer  is  one  issue  that  many  treatises  address.  Since  God 

already  knows  what  people  need  or  desire,  prayer  does  not  serve  to  alert  God  to  this. 

Prayer  exists  in  many  ways  to  aid  those  who  are  praying,  although  different  treatises 

emphasize  this  in  different  ways.  Augustine  suggests  that  the  reason  for  prayer  is  to  help 

prepare  us  to  receive  gifts  from  God:  "...  unless  we  understand  that  our  Lord  and  God 

does  not  need  to  have  our  will  made  known  to  Him  ...  but  He  wishes  our  desire  to  be 

exercised  in  prayer  that  we  may  be  able  to  receive  what  He  is  preparing  to  give"("Letter  130: 

To  Proba"  389).  Prayer  thus  somehow  makes  us  receptive  to  what  God  will  give  us. 

Perhaps  it  puts  us  in  an  appropriate  frame  of  mind  or  allows  us  to  focus  on  what  we  really 

need.  St.  Thomas  gives  a  slightly  different  rational  in  his  Summa,  although  the  focus  is  still 

on  the  person  praying: 

We  need  to  pray  to  God,  not  in  order  to  make  known  to  Him  our  needs  or  desires, 
but  that  we  ourselves  may  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  God's 
help  in  these  matters  . . .  God  bestows  many  things  on  us  out  of  His  liberality, 
even  without  our  asking  for  them:  but  that  He  wishes  to  bestow  certain  things  on 
us  at  our  asking,  is  for  the  sake  of  our  good, . . .  that  we  may  recognize  in  Him  the 
Author  of  our  goods.  ("Question  LXXXIII"  35-36) 

In  this  version,  prayer  reminds  us  that  the  goods  we  receive  are  from  God,  and  that  we  must 

ask  for  God's  help.  Thus  both  of  these  authors  maintain  that  prayer  is,  in  one  way  or 

another,  assisting  those  who  pray.  It  helps  us  to  receive  gifts  from  God  or  to  remind 


which  outlines  the  basic  tenets  of  faith  that  every  Christian  was  required  to  know,  a 
discussion  of  the  fourth  commandment  becomes  a  way  for  the  church  to  advance  her  power. 
The  text  expands  the  idea  of  parents  to  include  Mother  Church,  thus  obliging  all  the  faithful 
to  obey  her  as  a  parent  as  well  as  a  spiritual  institution.  Similarly,  in  Handlyng  Synne,  an 
early  fourteenth  century  devotional  text  translated  from  (and  elaborating  on)  the  French,  the 
Church  sets  up  the  idea  of  obeying  her  even  above  your  parents.  In  this  example,  you  must 
obey  everything  that  your  parents  tell  you  to  do,  unless,  of  course,  you  desire  a  religious 
life.  "To  religion  you  may  go  /  without  counsel  of  anyone  else;  /  And  to  holy  land,"(l  195- 
1 197  my  translation). 
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ourselves  that  all  that  we  have  is  from  God.  Although  it  may  be  necessary  to  pray  to  God 
for  other  reasons,  it  is  also  beneficial  to  the  person  praying. 

The  Church  Fathers  spent  as  much  time  developing  a  theory  of  prayer  as  they  did 
on  other  theological  and  liturgical  issues.  Prayer  was  not  something  that  one  merely  did;  it 
was  approached  much  as  other  church  rituals,  and  was  regulated  accordingly.  In  the  very 
early  church,  some  ideas  were  closely  related  to  rituals  that  were  common  in  pagan  belief 
systems.  An  example  of  this  is  the  idea  of  washing  one's  hands  before  one  prayed.  Some 
early  treatises  from  the  Apostolic  Tradition,  such  as  those  in  A.  Hamman's  Early  Christian 
Prayer,  emphasize  this  need  to  cleanse  one's  hands  before  one  prays,  as  was  traditional  in 
pagan  religions.  Later,  this  idea  becomes  discouraged  when  the  Christians  emphasized  both 
their  differences  from  the  pagan  traditions  and  a  concern  with  an  interior  approach  to 
prayer: 

Furthermore,  what  is  the  sense  of  approaching  prayer  with  hands  that  have  been 
cleansed  but  with  a  spirit  that  is  stained?  Why,  even  the  hands  themselves  need  a 
spiritual  cleansing  that  they  may  be  raised  to  heaven  cleansed  of  falsehood,  murder, 
cruelty,  poisoning,  idolatry,  and  all  other  stains  which,  conceived  in  the  spirit,  are 
accomplished  by  the  operation  of  the  hands.  This  is  the  real  cleansing,  not  the  kind 
which  many,  in  superstitious  anxiety,  attend  to,  taking  water  at  every  prayer,  even 
when  they  come  after  a  complete  bath!  (Tertullian  169-170) 

Here  the  idea  of  cleansing  spiritually  becomes  more  important  than  the  outward  cleansing. 

Ritual  cleansing  is  associated  with  superstition  rather  than  true  spirituality. 

In  general,  there  are  three  rather  broad  categories  into  which  prayer  instruction  can 

be  divided.  First  is  external  or  physical  matters.  These  tend  to  discuss  issues  such  as 

where  and  when  to  pray  and  the  position  in  which  one  should  pray.  The  second  category 

concerns  internal  preparation,  such  as  the  state  of  one's  mind  and  the  attention  one  is  giving 

to  the  prayer.  The  third  category  is  the  actual  form  of  the  prayer;  what  one  is  praying  for  or 

what  words  must  be  used.  This  is  more  or  less  the  content  of  the  prayer.  All  three  elements 

are  important,  and  most  treatises,  especially  the  early  ones,  cover  some  elements  of  each. 

Not  fulfilling  any  one  area  appropriately  can  invalidate  one's  prayer.  In  addition,  some 

treatises,  especially  late  medieval  ones,  spend  much  time  focusing  on  how  prayer  can  affect 
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people.  They  stress  more  what  prayer  can  accomplish  internally  and  spiritually  rather  than 

how  to  pray  correctly.  This  is  not  to  say  that  they  still  do  not  contain  instruction;  the 

emphasis,  however,  is  more  on  the  effects. 

The  issues  of  physical  or  external  preparation  for  prayer  usually  start  witii  the  idea 

of  where  to  pray.2  The  point  that  the  most  appropriate  place  for  prayer  is  a  private  as 

opposed  to  a  public  place  is  often  made  in  early  Christian  writings  on  prayer.  Indeed,  many 

texts  emphasize  the  idea  of  using  one's  bedchamber  as  a  place  for  prayer,  or  going  to  a 

private  chapel  or  oratory.  This  emerges  in  a  variety  of  texts,  from  the  earliest  prayer 

treatises  to  Benedict's  Rule: 

Finally,  in  His  teaching  the  Lord  bade  us  to  pray  in  secret,  in  hidden  and  remote 
places,  in  our  very  bed-chambers,  because  it  is  more  befitting  our  faith  to  reaUze 
that  God  is  everywhere  present,  that  He  hears  and  sees  all,  and  by  the  plenitude  of 
His  majesty  penetrates  also  hidden  and  secret  places,  as  it  is  written.  (Cyprian  129) 

Cyprian  focuses  on  the  place  of  prayer  as  adding  to  God's  glory;  it  reminds  us  of  the  fact 

that  He  listens  to  all  prayers  in  all  places,  and  is  not  limited  by  a  particular  place.  Another 

early  Christian  writer,  Origen,  focuses  on  a  slightly  different  idea: 

Now  concerning  the  place,  let  it  be  known  that  every  place  is  suitable  for  prayer  if  a 
person  prays  well . . .  But  everyone  may  have,  if  I  may  put  it  this  way,  a  holy  place 
set  aside  and  chosen  in  his  own  house,  if  possible,  for  accomplishing  his  prayers  in 
quiet  and  without  distraction.  (166) 

Origen  addresses  the  idea  of  prayer  needing  to  be  done  without  distraction;  one  must  be 

able  to  focus  completely  on  prayer  and  give  one's  full  attention  to  it.  Thus  for  Origen  this 

element  of  the  external  approach  is  connected  with  one  of  the  points  of  internal  approach, 

the  need  to  focus  completely  on  prayer  without  distraction. 


2  This  often  became  intricate  enough  to  include  which  direction  one  should  face.  For 
example,  in  Mirk's  Festial,  a  group  of  sermons  written  for  the  church  year,  there  are  specific 
reasons  given  for  why  you  should  pray  facing  the  east.  The  first  is  because  paradise,  from 
which  people  have  been  exiled,  is  in  the  east,  so  facing  there  allows  one  to  pray  to  return 
there  after  death.  The  second  is  that  Christ  died  in  the  east,  so  one  should  face  that  direction 
so  as  to  be  worthy  of  this  sacrifice.  And  finally,  Christ  will  come  out  of  the  east  on 
Judgment  Day,  so  one  should  remember  to  ask  to  be  forgiven  of  sins  and  be  saved  (279). 
The  point  of  facing  the  east  reminds  a  person  of  appropriate  prayer  subjects  far  more  than 
anything  else. 
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Part  of  this  concern  over  where  to  pray  is  Unked  to  the  potential  problems  that 

praying  in  public  can  lead  to.  There  is  a  concern  that  one  will  pray  in  order  to  appear  pious 

rather  than  to  submit  oneself  to  God.  This  is  one  concern  that  Peter  the  Chanter  has,  as 

Richard  Trexler  describes  it:  "Throughout  the  work,  Peter  the  Chanter  had  maintained  that 

prayers  in  solitude  were  better  than  ones  in  society  because  public  prayer  led  to  hypocrisy" 

("Legitimating"  1 14).  The  main  focus  of  prayer  should  be  God,  not  how  one  appears  in 

prayer.  Early  treatises  address  this  problem  by  stressing  that  people  should  pray  quietly 

and  without  many  words.  Just  as  God  akeady  knows  what  is  in  our  hearts  before  we  pray, 

so  He  does  not  need  many  words  from  us.  Indeed,  Augustine  points  out  that  true  prayers 

can  be  accomplished  as  much  by  sighs  and  tears  as  by  words:  "To  speak  much  in  prayer  is 

to  transact  a  necessary  piece  of  business  with  unnecessary  words, ...  In  general,  this 

business  is  transacted  more  by  sighs  than  by  speech,  more  by  tears  than  by 

utterance"("Letter  130:  To  Proba"  391).  Using  many  words  does  not  necessarily  guarantee 

the  validity  of  one's  prayer.  John  Cassian  describes  prayer  as  something  that  evenmally 

moves  beyond  words,  thus  anticipating  ideas  that  will  become  current  in  much  High  and 

Late  Medieval  spirimal  writing: 

And  so  our  mind  will  reach  that  incorruptible  prayer  to  which  in  our  former  treatise, 
as  the  Lord  vouchsafed  to  grant,  the  scheme  of  our  conference  mounted,  and  this  is 
not  merely  not  engaged  in  gazing  on  any  image,  but  is  actually  distinguished  by  the 
use  of  no  words  or  utterances;  but  with  the  purpose  of  the  mind  all  on  fire,  is 
produced  through  ecstasy  of  heart  by  some  unaccountable  keenness  of  spirit,  and 
the  mind  being  thus  affected  without  the  aid  of  the  senses  or  any  visible  material 
puts  it  forth  to  God  with  groaning  and  sighs  that  cannot  be  uttered.  ("Second 
Conference  of  Abbot  Isaac"  408)^ 


3  Later  medieval  literature  develops  this  idea  of  praying  with  tears  and  emotions  beyond 
words.  For  example,  John  Mirk  mentions  the  efficacy  of  tears  in  prayer.  He  is 
paraphrasing  Cassian  here,  and  thus  demonstrating  the  continued  influence  of  this  type  of 
prayer  on  the  fourteenth  century. 

O  those  tears,  that  are  meekly  shed  in  prayer,  by  might  is  so  great,  that  you  go  unto 
Heaven  up  to  God's  throng  without  any  warning,  and  take  the  works  of  the  judges 
mouth,  making  him  to  tum  his  doom  into  salvation,  thereas  he  must  before  have 
spoken  it  into  damnation,  and  here  you  make  your  accusers,  the  fiends,  dumb,  so 
that  they  have  no  thing  to  lay  against  you.  And  also  there  you  quench  the  fire  of  hell 
that  the  fiends  have  ready  make  against  your  coming,  and  thus  you  harm  the  devil 
worse  than  he  might  have  harmed  you.  (Festial  235-6  my  translation) 
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Benedict  not  only  requires  that  prayer  be  done  in  a  certain  private  place,  but  he  goes 
so  far  as  to  restrict  that  place  from  any  kind  of  activity  other  than  prayer: 

Let  the  Oratory  be  what  its  name  signifies,  and  let  nothing  else  be  done  or  discussed 
there.  When  the  "Work  of  God"  is  ended  let  all  depart  in  strict  silence,  in  the 
reverence  of  God,  so  that  the  brother  who  may  wish  to  pray  privately  may  not  be 
hindered  by  the  misconduct  of  another.  If  any  brother  wishes  to  pray  privately  let 
him  go  into  the  Oratory,  without  ostentation,  and  say  his  prayers,  not  with  a  loud 
voice,  but  with  tears  and  an  earnest  heart.  (90) 

Benedict  states  that  the  Oratory  is  for  private  prayer  and  should  not  be  used  for  any  activity 

other  than  prayer.  One  should  go  there  when  one  wants  to  pray  privately,  and  not  seek  out 

any  other  private  place.  (Again,  the  idea  of  praying  "without  ostentation"  is  mentioned.  The 

effective  prayer  is  presented  with  "tears  and  an  earnest  heart"  rather  than  a  show  of 

language.)  Thus  we  have  the  concept  not  only  of  private  prayer,  but  of  a  particularly 

appropriate  place  to  pray.  All  of  these  passages  emphasize  the  idea  that  prayer  is  something 

personal  and  that  it  should  be  done  in  private  if  at  all  possible.'* 

This  concept  of  praying  in  private  was  present  to  some  degree  from  the  very 

beginning  of  theories  on  prayer,  and  remained  consistent  throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

During  the  fourteenth  century,  this  idea  of  praying  privately  away  from  the  community 

became  even  more  popular.  From  1300-1399,  at  least  in  Salisbury,  requests  for  private 

chapels  and  oratories  grew: 

Between  1300  and  1350,  144  licenses  were  granted  for  oratories  by  bishops  in  the 
Diocese  of  Salisbury  as  a  whole;  between  1350  and  1399  there  were  a  further  187. 
By  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  not  just  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  were  seeking  hcenses  for  oratories:  thirteen  citizens  of  Salisbury  also  acquired 
them.  (Brown  205) 


Not  all  ancient  fathers  agreed  on  prayer  as  something  that  should  be  done  in  private. 
John  Cassian,  for  example,  is  writing  from  a  theory  of  Egyptian  monastic  practices.  These 
monks  see  prayer  as  something  that  should  be  accomplished  in  a  group  and  not 
independently.  In  the  theory  of  prayer  that  Cassian  describes,  the  community  is  following 
the  leader  during  prayer,  and  should  be  praying  only  as  the  leader  does  ("Institutes  of  the 
Coenobia"  207-8).  This  would  seem  to  take  the  individuality  out  of  prayer,  and  to  see  it  as 
something  that  must  be  controlled  and  regulated  at  all  times.  It  also  seems  to  focus  more  on 
the  words  that  are  being  used,  rather  than  the  attitudes  behind  the  words. 
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People  are  obviously  becoming  concerned  with  being  able  to  pray  in  private,  rather  than  as  a 
community.  Brown  goes  on  to  discuss  some  of  the  implications  of  this  later  on  in  his  essay: 

Nevertheless,  private  devotion  could  encourage  deviation  from  the  path  of 
orthodoxy.  Introspection,  the  habit  of  private  prayer,  or  devotional  study  could 
encourage  withdrawal  from  and  even  criticism  of  outward  conformity.  The  line 
between  orthodoxy  and  heresy,  particularly  in  the  late  fourteenth  century,  was  not  a 
boundary  clearly  staked  out  by  the  authorities  but  a  shifting  no  man's  land  of 
opinions  that  were  not  always  identifiable  as  heretical.  (208) 

The  use  of  private  oratories  would  somewhat  take  the  control  of  devotion  out  of  the  hands 

of  the  local  clergy,  even  more  than  prayer  normally  was.  ^ 

The  treatises  frequently  describe  the  physical  attitude  that  one  should  assume  during 

prayer.  Certain  positions  and  stances  are  considered  more  appropriate  than  others.  Early 

Church  treatises  often  mention  kneeling  as  one  of  the  appropriate  prayer  positions:  "And 

kneeling  is  necessary  when  someone  is  going  to  speak  against  his  own  sins  before  God, 

since  he  is  making  supplication  for  their  healing  and  their  forgiveness" (Origen  165). 

Standing  in  various  positions  with  one's  arms  outstretched  or  before  one  and  kneeling  are 

also  approved  ways  to  approach  prayer,  whereas  sitting  during  prayer  is  not  generally 

approved.  John  Cassian  presents  an  argument  against  praying  in  a  prostrate  position, 

something  that  the  other  writers  of  treatises  seem  to  view  positively.  Cassian  states  that  this 

is  a  bad  idea  because  "you  are  more  open  to  an  attack,  they  say,  not  only  of  wandering 

thoughts  but  also  of  slumber"  ("Institutes  of  the  Coenobia"  208).  In  the  twelfth  century, 

Peter  the  Chanter  has  very  developed  opinions  about  the  appropriate  positions  for  prayer. 

His  concern  for  this  leads  him  to  write  a  treatise  complete  with  illustrations  in  order  to 

demonstrate  the  correct  way  to  pray.  Peter  discusses  seven  positions,  all  but  one  of  which 


5  Indeed,  as  Jeremy  Catto  discusses  in  his  article  "Religion  and  the  English  Nobility  in  the 
Later  Fourteenth  Century,"  the  late  fourteenth  century  displayed  a  more  personal  shift  in 
religious  devotion.  The  educated  laity  in  particular  became  more  interested  in  the  spiritual 
life,  and  personal  psalters  also  encouraged  a  more  personal  devotion.  Catto  even  links  this 
to  the  literature  of  the  time.  "Individuality  in  devotions  and  the  idea  of  a  personal  relation 
between  a  supplicant  and  saint  is  at  least  consonant  with  the  growing  taste  in  noble 
households  for  romances  whose  plot  turned  on  human  relationships"(50).  This  reflects  the 
idea  that  spiritual  devotion  was  becoming  more  private  and  individual. 
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are  from  the  Bible.  Prayer  posture  is  very  important  for  Peter,  who  feels  that  some 

positions  are  completely  inappropriate  for  prayer.  As  Richard  Trexler  discusses,  Peter  felt " 

. . .  that  while  any  position  might  be  insincere  internally,  there  are  . . .  certain  positions  such 

as  sitting  which  are,  irrespective  of  intent,  objectively  insincere  "("Legitimating"  1 13-1 14). 

For  Peter,  certain  positions  are  inappropriate  for  prayer  regardless  of  one's  internal  attitude. 

In  addition,  the  incorrect  internal  attitude  prevents  some  people  from  assuming  correct 

prayer  positions.  Peter  feels  that  prostration  is  an  excellent  prayer  pose,  yet  many  people 

refuse  to  use  it  because  they  do  not  want  to  appear  submissive  in  public: 

In  a  series  of  uncharacteristic  comparisons  of  prayer  postures  to  postures  in  civil 
affairs,  Peter  confronts  such  reticence  among  the  clergy.  He  observes  wryly  that 
the  same  persons  who  prostrate  themselves  before  a  tyrant  to  avoid  punishment 
refuse  that  posture  in  prayer  . . .  Peter  obviously  recognized  that  his  clerks  were 
choosing  their  prayer  postures  so  that  they  did  not  express  submission.(Trexler, 
Christian  at  Prayer  47) 

For  Peter  the  Chanter  at  least,  people  are  assuming  incorrect  attitudes  during  prayer  by 

refusing  to  prostate  themselves  before  God  and  thus  displaying  themselves  as  submissive 

before  Him.  They  are  more  concerned  with  how  they  appear  in  public  than  with  their  prayer, 

and  this  affects  the  validity  of  their  prayer. 

In  addition  to  position,  almost  all  treatises  discuss  the  issue  of  when  to  pray.  Terce, 

Sext  and  None  are  frequently  mentioned  as  times  to  pray,  as  are  dawn  and  evening. 

Tertullian  discusses  this  idea  not  so  much  in  terms  of  associations  with  certain  hours,  but 

because  if  one  always  prays  at  Terce,  one  is  less  likely  to  forget  to  pray.  The  setting  of 

hours  serves  as  a  sort  of  external  reminder,  so  that  one  never  has  to  worry  about  the  material 

world  taking  precedence  over  the  spiritual  one.  The  spiritual  world  will  always  have  to  be 

remembered  even  in  the  midst  of  daily  business  and  thus  will  remain  the  main  focus  of 

one's  life: 

With  regard  to  the  time,  the  outward  observance  of  certain  hours  will  not  be  without 
profit.  I  refer  to  those  hours  of  community  prayer  which  mark  the  main  divisions 
of  the  day,  namely,  Terce,  Sext,  and  None.  These,  it  can  be  found,  are  mentioned 
in  holy  Scripture  as  being  more  deserving  of  note. ...  it  would  be  good  to  establish 
some  precedent  which  would  make  the  admonition  to  pray  a  binding  force  to  wrest 
us  violently  at  times,  as  by  a  law,  from  our  business  to  such  an  obligation  so  that 
we  may  offer  adoration  no  less  than  three  times  a  day  at  least, ...  Of  course,  we 
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are  excepting  the  appropriate  prayers  which  are  due  without  any  admonition  at  the 
approach  of  dawn  and  evening.  (TertulUan  183-84) 

Here  we  see  Tertulhan  concerned  with  the  idea  that  prayer  remains  important  and  fixed 

within  the  pattern  of  one's  day.  It  should  not  be  something  that  is  done  occasionally,  but 

something  that  is  done  regularly  day  after  day. 

Many  treatises  also  dictate  how  women  should  be  attired  during  prayer.  Origen 

considers  this  in  terms  of  women's  actual  physical  appearance  as  well  as  internal 

composure: 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  them  the  woman,  especially  when  she  is  praying,  must  be 
calm  and  orderly  in  soul,  as  well  as  body,  standing  in  awe  of  God  most  especially 
when  she  prays,  banishing  from  her  governing  mind  everything  that  would  remind 
her  of  incontinent  and  womanish  ways,  and  adorning  herself  not  with  "braided  hair 
or  gold  or  pearls  or  costly  attire"  but  with  what  a  woman  professing  religion  should 
be  adorned.  (98-99) 

Other  authors  spend  considerable  time  debating  the  appropriate  physical  dress  for  women. 
TertulUan,  for  example,  devotes  several  chapters  of  his  work  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  all  women  should  wear  veils  in  church. 

As  well  as  concern  with  the  external  approach  to  and  physical  setting  of  prayer, 
much  is  made  of  the  proper  internal  approach  to  prayer.  Intention  is  very  important,  as  well 
as  composure.  One  must  not  intend  to  pray  in  such  a  way  as  to  receive  credit  from  others; 
one's  intention  when  one  prays  must  be  focused  on  communication  with  God.  This  is  an 
important  aspect  of  prayer,  and  for  Augustine  at  least  an  important  concern  in  general.  He 
interprets  actions  with  the  question  of  intent  fully  in  mind.  For  Augustine,  "[mjeaning  is 
bound  up  with  wiU"(Markus,  Signs  and  Meanings  138).  If  the  intent  of  one's  prayer  is  not 
correct,  then  the  prayer  is  invalid,  even  if  one  goes  through  the  correct  external  motions  and 
says  the  correct  words. 

In  addition  to  intention,  internal  composure  is  also  important  for  prayer.  Not  being 

angry  is  the  point  that  is  most  frequently  made  within  treatises  referring  to  prayer: 

. . .  and  the  first  of  these  is  not  to  approach  the  altar  of  God  without  settling  any 
controversy  or  quarrel  we  may  have  contracted  with  our  brethren.  For,  how  can 
one  approach  the  peace  of  God  without  peace,  or  the  forgiveness  of  sin  when  he 
nurses  a  grudge?  How  will  he  please  his  Father  if  he  be  angry  with  his  brother. 


when  all  anger  has  been  forbidden  us  from  the  beginning  . . .  How  foolhardy  it  is, 
moreover,  either  to  pass  a  day  without  prayer,  while  you  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to 
your  brother,  or  to  pray  to  no  avail  since  our  anger  persists!  (TertuUian  168-169) 

Being  angry  makes  one's  prayer  invalid,  since  one  cannot  be  forgiven  if  one  refuses  to 

forgive  others.  It  is  useless  to  go  through  the  correct  motions  of  prayer  unless  one  also  has 

the  correct  corresponding  interior  attitude.  Origen  also  mentions  the  need  to  have  no  anger 

when  one  prays:  "The  person  praying  must  stretch  out  'holy  hands'  by  thoroughly  purging 

the  passion  of  'anger'  from  his  soul  and  harboring  no  rage  against  anyone  and  by  forgiving 

each  the  sins  he  has  committed  against  him"(Origen  98).  Cassian  also  writes  eloquently  on 

the  results  of  praying  while  angry: 

It  remains  then  either  that  we  never  pray  at  all,  retaining  this  prison  in  our  hearts, 
and  become  guilty  in  regard  of  the  apostolic  or  evangeUc  charge,  in  which  we  are 
bidden  to  pray  everywhere  and  without  ceasing;  or  else  if,  deceiving  ourselves,  we 
venture  to  pour  forth  our  prayers,  contrary  to  His  command,  we       must  know  that  we  are 
offering  to  God  no  prayer,  but  an  obstinate  temper  with  a      rebellious  spirit.  ("Institutes 
of  theCoenobia"  261) 

This  attitude  is  still  being  mentioned  during  the  fourteenth  century,  at  times  in  even  more 

aggressive  language,  and  is  extended  to  include  those  who  are  saying  the  Mass  in  addition 

to  those  who  are  attending  or  praying: 

Also  when  men  say  God's  service  in  great  hate  and  envy  without  devotion  and 
reverence,  they  take  God's  name  in  vain.  For  they  ask  their  own  damnation  in 
saying  of  the  Pater  Noster.  Also  priests  that  say  Mass  and  other  service  of  the 
church  in  deadly  sin  not  for  reverence  and  devotion  of  God  but  for  covetousness 
and  vain  glory  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  For  they  receive  the  sacrament  to  their 
damnation,  as  St.  Paul  says.  (Thoresby,  Wyclif  version  37  my  translation) 

Not  only  does  praying  with  anger  make  one's  prayer  ineffective,  in  this  case  it  also  damns 

the  person  praying.  Even  if  one  is  properly  following  the  external  dictates  of  prayer,  it  is 

ineffective  if  the  internal  attitude  is  not  proper.  This  theme  is  consistent  throughout  prayer 

treatises. 

In  the  anonymous  late  medieval  "A  Pistle  of  Preier,"  the  appropriate  internal  attitude 

is  especially  important.  The  author  makes  the  clear  point  that  if  one  attends  to  all  of  the 

external  points  but  does  not  have  the  correct  state  of  mind,  not  much  will  be  accomplished: 

For  which  reason,  reverence  is  nothing  else  but  fear  and  love  mingled  together  with 
a  measure  of  certain  hope  . . .  And  this  is  only  by  itself,  without  any  other  manner 
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of  doing,  such  as  fasting,  keeping  vigil,  wearing  haircloth,  and  all  these  others,  the 
which  only  by  itself  is  pleasing  to  Almighty  God  and  deserves  to  have  reward  from 
Him.  And  it  is  impossible  for  any  soul  to  have  reward  from  God  without  this. 
(51) 

It  is  the  internal  reverence  towards  God  that  makes  the  prayer  effective,  and  not  merely  the 
outward  observances.  This  is  sUghtly  different  from  earlier  treatises,  which  do  discuss 
internal  components,  but  consider  fasting,  almsgiving,  and  other  like  activities  as  being 
helpful  to,  and  actually  assisting,  one's  prayer.*  In  this  case,  they  are  somewhat  superfluous, 
and  much  inferior  to  prayer  with  correct  attitude,  which  is  sufficient  in  and  of  itself.  The 
author  further  states  that  one  should  pray  without  asking  for  anything  at  all,  physical  or 
spiritual.  One  should  pray  merely  because  one  loves  God.  This  is  when  one  is  truly 
praying  with  reverence  and  thus  pleasing  God.  Thus  the  ultimate  prayer  is  discussed  here 
not  as  words,  but  as  pure  love.  It  consists  only  of  the  internal  feeling.  Richard  RoUe,  a 
fourteenth-century  writer,  also  discusses  the  problem  of  only  going  through  the  motions  of 
prayer  without  the  correct  mindset.  In  "Six  Things  To  Wit  in  Prayer",  he  talks  about  people 
who  pray  with  their  mouths  but  not  with  their  hearts,  tiiose  who  say  the  words  but  have  no 


*  Occasionally  this  idea  of  other  deeds  assisting  prayer  is  carried  to  somewhat  extreme 
lengths.  For  example,  in  St.  John  Chrysostom's  Homily  43  on  1  Corinthians,  not  only  is 
giving  alms  seen  as  assisting  prayer,  but  almost  as  validating  it. 

And  let  us  make  a  little  chest  for  the  poor  at  home;  and  near  the  place  at  which  you 
stand  praying,  there  let  it  be  put:  and  as  often  as  you  enter  in  to  pray,  first  deposit 
your  alms,  and  then  send  up  your  prayer;  and  as  you  would  not  wish  to  pray  with 
unwashed  hands,  so  neither  do  so  without  alms:  since  not  even  the  gospel  hanging 
by  our  bed  is  more  important  than  that  alms  should  be  laid  up  for  you;  for  if  you 
hang  up  the  Gospel  and  do  nothing,  it  will  do  you  no  such  great  good.  But  if  you 
have  this  littie  coffer,  you  have  a  defense  against  the  devil,  you  give  wings  to  your 
prayer,  you  make  your  house  holy,  having  meat  for  the  kings  (S.  Mat.  XXV  34) 
there  laid  up  in  store.  And  for  this  reason  let  the  little  coffer  be  placed  also  near  the 
bed,  and  the  night  will  not  be  troubled  with  fantasies.  (262) 
Aside  from  the  linking  between  prayer  and  alms,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  setting  that 
Chrysostom  envisions  for  prayer  here.  He  refers  to  the  place  where  one  stands  to  pray,  thus 
indicating  that  he  sees  this  as  the  proper  position  for  prayer.  He  also  ijientions  the  need  to 
wash  ones  hands  before  prayer,  a  point  that  we  saw  made  earUer.  His  main  point,  however, 
is  the  idea  that  alms  somehow  make  your  prayer  more  valid,  they  "give  wings  to"  it.  This  is 
a  bit  more  extreme  than  most  treatises  on  the  subject,  but  the  basic  idea  of  needing  to 
supplement  prayer  with  other  deeds  is  present  in  many  treatises  and  other  writings. 
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thoughts  behind  them  (301-302).  For  Rolle,  as  for  so  many  other  writers,  this  is  not  a 
positive  thing  nor  an  appropriate  way  to  approach  prayer. 

Another  focal  point  in  much  of  this  literature  regarding  prayer  is  the  question  of 
attention.  Most  writers  take  the  position  that  when  one  is  praying,  all  of  one's  attention 
needs  to  be  focused  on  celestial  matters  and  not  physical  matters.  Cyprian  discusses  the 
matter  thus: 

Moreover,  when  we  stand  for  prayer,  most  beloved  brethren,  we  should  be  alert 
and  intent  on  our  petitions  with  a  whole  heart.  Let  every  carnal  and  worldly  thought 
depart,  and  let  the  mind  dwell  on  nothing  other  than  that  alone  for  which  it    prays.  (153). 

The  person  praying  must  be  entirely  focused  on  what  is  being  prayed  for,  which  of  course 
should  be  some  type  of  spiritual  concern.  This  same  idea  is  reflected  in  fourteenth-centtiry 
treatises: 

It  is  a  great  wickedness  of  us  unworthy  wretches  when  we  pray  to  almighty  God, 
and  we  also  not  thinking  hear  not  what  we  say.  Certainly  we  do  a  great       despite  to  God 
when  we  pray  to  Him  to  hear  our  prayer  and  we  do  not  hear  it         ourselves,  but  that^ 
which  is  worse,  we  waste  our  time  in  foul  and  idle  thoughts.  (Rolle,  "Our  Daily  Work" 
143  my  translation) 

Both  of  these  passages  emphasize  the  idea  that  one  must  be  completely  devoted  to  and 
concentrating  on  prayer  and  God  when  one  prays.  It  is  not  enough  to  follow  the  physical 
rules  or  even  to  say  the  correct  phrase;  the  attention  must  be  focused  solely  on  God. 
According  to  Rolle,  doing  otherwise  is  an  offense  to  God. 

Aquinas  has  a  much  more  developed  attitude  towards  the  focus  of  the  attention  in 
prayer.  For  him,  it  is  not  a  simple  question  of  paying  complete  attention  to  one's  prayer  or 
not: 


In  order  to  realize  this  effect,  it  is  not  necessary  that  prayer  should  be  attentive 
throughout;  because  the  force  of  the  original  intention  with  which  one  sets  about 
praying  renders  the  whole  prayer  meritorious,  as  is  the  case  with  other  meritorious 
acts. ...  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  attention  that 
can  be  brought  to  vocal  prayer:  one  which  attends  to  the  words,  lest  we  say  them 
wrong,  another  which  attends  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  and  a  third,  which  attends 
to  the  end  of  prayer,  namely,  God,  and  to  the  thing  we  are  praying  for.  That  last 
kind  of  attention  is  the  most  necessary,  and  even  idiots  are  capable  of  it.  Moreover 
this  attention,  whereby  the  mind  is  fixed  on  God,  is  sometimes  so  strong  that  the 
mind  forgets  all  other  things.  ("Question  LXXXID"  57-58) 
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Most  other  writers  do  not  make  this  type  of  distinction,  and  consider  that  one  is  either 
paying  attention  or  one  is  not.  Aquinas  develops  this  idea  in  much  more  detail  than  the 
previous  authors.  The  words  themselves  are  not  as  important  to  him;  it  is  the  focus  on  God 
Himself,  the  "end  of  prayer,"  that  is  the  most  important.  Most  other  treatises  present  the 
idea  that  one  should  also  completely  focus  on  the  words  and  the  meaning  of  them.'' 
Indeed,  Peter  the  Chanter  takes  this  concept  to  an  extreme  in  his  view  of  prayer  as  a  kind  of 
art  or  writing.  As  Richard  Trexler  writes,  Peter  believes  that  if  the  priest  is  not  able  to  recall 
every  word  he  has  said  while  blessing  the  bread  and  wine,  then  his  prayer  is  not  valid  and 
should  be  performed  again: 

Peter  says  that  in  the  midst  of  the  mass,  after  enunciating  the  eucharistic  words  or 
any  other  prayer,  the  celebrant  should  ask  himself  whether  he  can  remember  what 
he  has  just  said  and  how  well  he  had  pronounced  it.  He  should  undertake  a  "recall 
of  all  the  dictions  of  the  prayer" ...  the  Chanter  determines  that  if  the  celebrant 
cannot  remember,  he  should  repeat  the  eucharistic  words.  This  same 
reconunendation  is  then  appUed  to  any  words  of  the  mass  and  indeed  to  any  prayer. 
Thus  at  this  point,  the  cognitive  skill  of  memory  joins  conscious  planning  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  good  prayer.  (Christian  at  Prayer  33) 

Peter  does  not  believe  that  focusing  on  God  alone  is  enough;  the  exact  words  and 

pronunciation  must  be  perfect  to  render  the  prayer  truly  valid.  Most  treatises  do  not  go 

nearly  this  far,  but  this  demonstrates  the  importance  that  complete  immersion  and 

concentration  on  prayer  held  with  some  authors.  All  of  these  treatises  are  developing  the 

idea  that  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  say  the  words.  One  must  also  be  completely  focused  on 

them,  or  in  Aquinas'  case  at  least  focused  on  the  end  of  them. 

The  issue  of  the  correct  content  in  prayer  is  one  that  many  treatises  discuss.  Prayer 

treatises  are  very  specific  about  the  fact  that  one  needs  to  pray  for  one's  soul  and  eternal  life. 


The  awareness  of  what  an  individual  is  praying  for  is  a  concern  for  John  Mirk  as  well. 

He  maintains  that  it  is  more  important  to  understand  what  you  are  praying  for  than  merely 

to  go  through  the  motions  of  prayer. 

Then  shall  you  know  at  the  beginning  that  it  is  much  more  speedful  and  of  merit  to 
you  to  say  your  "Pater  Noster"  in  English  than  in  such  Latin  as  you  do.  For  when 
you  speak  in  English,  then  you  know  and  understand  well  what  you  say;  and  so,  by 
your  understanding,  you  have  liking  and  devotion  for  to  say  it.  {Festial  282) 

Saying  the  words  correctly  is  not  what  is  important  here,  but  understanding  what  you  are 

saying  is.  There  is  an  assumption  that  when  one  understands  and  embraces  the  ideas  one  is 

praying  for  it  is  more  pleasing  to  God. 
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not  for  what  one  might  or  might  not  have  while  on  earth.  Origen  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
material  things  must  not  even  be  asked  for,  since  God  invariably  knows  what  we  need 
already: 

We  must  pray,  therefore,  we  must  pray  for  the  things  that  are  chiefly  and  truly 
great  and  heavenly.  And  we  must  leave  to  God  what  concerns  the  shadows  that 
accompany  the  chief  goods,  since  He  knows  what  we  need  because  of  our  mortal 
body  before  we  ask  Him.  (117) 

For  Origen,  the  main  content  of  our  prayer  should  be  concerned  only  with  matters  of 

spiritual  importance.  Even  the  fourteenth-century  treatises  cover  this  sort  of  thing.  Richard 

Rolle  mentions  that  one  should  ask  only  for  what  is  good  for  one  in  a  spiritual  sense,  not 

for  what  one  desires  physically: 

Therefore,  if  men  will  ask  God  for  earthly  goods,  he  asks  them  from  God  with 
great  fear,  and  he  prays  to  his  Lord  that  if  He  sees  that  the  goods  may  be  a  help  to 
him,  send  them  if  it  be  His  will,  and  if  they  will  not  help  but  will  harm  him, 
withdraw  them  at  His  will;  for  the  doctor  knows  better  than  the  sick  person  what 
may  help  and  what  may  harm.  Therefore  it  is  not  best  m  prayer  to  be  heard  to  our 
own  will,  but  to  our  profit.  ("Six  Things  to  Wit  in  Prayer"  301  my  translation) 

Rolle  here  discusses  the  point  that  if  one  does  ask  for  earthly  goods,  it  must  only  be  within 

the  context  of  generally  helping  the  person,  not  for  the  things  themselves.  What  seems 

good  might  in  fact  harm  one,  and  therefore  one  should  rely  on  God  to  decide  what  is  best. 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  addition  to  his  elaboration  of  attention,  also  develops  the 

idea  of  the  order  in  which  one  asks  for  things  in  prayer.  He  states  that  what  one  truly 

desires  is  what  one  prays  for  first,  rather  than  what  one  might  need  to  accomplish  what  one 

desires: 

Since  prayer  is  the  interpreter  of  desire,  the  order  of  the  petitions  corresponds  with 
the  order,  not  of  execution,  but  of  desire  or  intention,  where  the  end  precedes  the 
things  that  are  directed  to  the  end,  and  attainment  of  good  precedes  removal  of 
evil.  ("Question  LXXXHI"  49-50) 

Like  his  attitude  towards  attention,  it  is  the  larger  concern  that  takes  precedence  here  over  the 

steps  one  needs  to  take  to  get  there. 

Many  prayer  treatises  define  the  content  of  a  correct  prayer  by  claiming  that  one 

should  only  pray  what  is  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  In  fact,  most  early  treatises  consist  mainly  of 

an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  while  brief  space  is  reserved  for  discussion  of  some 
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minor  issues  (where,  when,  etc.).  Even  in  later  works,  an  exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  is 
often  included.  There  is  the  idea  that  all  one  could  wish  for  is  akeady  contained  within  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  so  one  does  not  need  to  look  beyond  this  example  when  one  prays.  Indeed, 
Augustine  believes  that  if  one  prays  something  that  is  not  akeady  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  then 
one  is  not  praying  correctly: 

For,  whatever  other  words  we  may  say,  whatever  words  the  fervor  of  the  suppliant 
utters  at  the  beginning  of  his  petition  to  define  it,  or  follows  up  afterward  to 
intensify  it,  we  say  nothing  that  is  not  found  in  this  prayer  of  the  Lord,  if  we  pray 
properly  and  fittingly.  But,  whoever  says  anything  in  his  prayer  which  does  not 
accord  with  this  Gospel  prayer,  even  if  his  prayer  is  not  of  the  forbidden  sort,  it  is 
carnal,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  ought  not  to  be  called  forbidden,  since  those  who  are 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  ought  to  pray  only  in  a  spiritual  manner . . .  Hence  when 
we  pray,  it  is  allowable  to  say  the  same  things  in  different  words,  but  it  ought  not  to 
be  allowable  to  say  different  things.  ("Letter  130:  To  Proba"  392-394) 

Augustine  sees  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  the  ultimate  limit  of  what  one  should  pray  for.  The 

actual  wording,  of  course,  is  up  to  the  individual,  but  the  meaning  (the  sentence)  must 

remain  consistent.  Cyprian  follows  the  same  sort  of  idea.  He  claims  that  since  God  told  us 

how  to  pray  Himself,  we  must  pray  that  way: 

For  what  prayer  can  be  more  spiritual  than  that  which  was  given  us  by  Christ, . . 
.what  prayer  to  the  Father  can  be  more  true  than  that  which  was  sent  forth  from  the 
Son,  who  is  truth, ...  So  to  pray  otherwise  than  He  taught  is  not  ignorance  alone 
but  even  a  sin, . . .  (128) 

Cyprian  feels  that  it  is  a  sin  to  ignore  the  prayer  that  God  Himself  gave  to  us,  and  that  its 
content  should  be  followed. 

While  later  treatises  also  discuss  appropriate  guidelines  for  prayer,  they  spend  more 
time  discussing  how  prayer  can  affect  the  lives  of  people  than  they  do  details  of  how  to  pray 
correctly.  As  Clarissa  W.  Atkinson  argues:  "In  the  tradition  of  'affective  piety' ...  the  aim 
was  not  so  much  to  teach  doctrine  or  offer  formal  worship  as  to  move  the  heart  of  the 
believer"(126).  In  the  early  medieval  period,  the  focus  of  Christianity  is  mostly  on  God  in 
Majesty;  the  focus  is  continually  on  His  Glory  and  Resurrection,  as  opposed  to  His 
suffering  (Woolf,  The  English  Religious  Lyric  21-22).  Around  the  twelfth  century, 
however,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  St.  William  of  St.  Thierry  introduce  a  new  strain  of 
devotion  into  the  church.  They  both  emphasize  the  idea  of  responding  with  love  to  the 
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Redemption,  and  they  also  stress  Christ's  humanity,  paying  more  attention  to  Christ's 
suffering  at  the  Crucifixion  as  well  as  the  celebration  of  his  birth.  As  Woolf  explains,  there 
was  a  focus  on  "God's  humanity  and  mystical  experience  "(Woolf,  The  English  Religious 
Lyric  24).  Many  of  the  fourteenth-century  writers,  such  as  Richard  RoUe  and  Walter 
Hilton,  write  about  rehgion  in  very  physical,  even  sexual,  terms,  and  focus  on  how  praying 
will  bring  one  a  feeling  of  joy.  The  idea  of  prayer  helping  with  rewards  after  death,  of 
course,  is  one  that  was  present  in  even  the  earliest  treatises.  However,  the  idea  of  prayer 
bringing  joy  and  a  sort  of  spiritual  reward  is  something  that  is  especially  prevalent  within 
the  fourteenth-century  texts.  Richard  Rolle  gives  an  example  of  this  in  his  treatise  "On 
Prayer."  This  work,  rather  than  instructing  one  on  how  to  pray  correctly,  talks  about  what 
prayer  can  accomplish  and  why  we  should  pray.  "Prayer  opens  our  understanding  and  the 
eyes  of  our  hearts  . . .  Prayer  washes  from  us  all  wicked  works  and  all . . .  sins;  ...  it 
destroys  sin  . . . "  (Rolle  299).  The  emphasis  in  this  passage,  as  in  most  of  the  treatise,  is 
on  how  prayer  is  effective,  or  what  it  can  do,  rather  than  how  one  goes  about  performing  it 
correctly. 

An  example  of  this  is  the  late  fourteenth  century  treatise  "A  Ladder  of  Foure 

Ronges  By  the  Which  Men  Mowe  Wele  Clyme  to  Heven,"  which  approaches  prayer  as 

part  of  a  series  of  activities  that  help  the  person  to  arrive  at  a  mystical  union  with  God.  The 

author  defines  prayer  as  "a  devout  desiring  of  the  heart  for  to  get  what  is  good  and  to  forgo 

what  is  evil"(101).  Prayer  is  thus  the  third  step  in  this  metaphorical  ladder,  and  is  useless 

unless  performed  with  the  correct  devotion. 

If  you  want  your  meditation  to  be  medeful  it  behooves  that  your  devotion  of  prayer 
follows,  through  which  you  may  win  to  sweetness  of  contemplation.  Through  this 
then  may  you  understand  that  lesson  without  meditation  is  idle;  meditation  without 
prayer  is  without  effect;  but  prayer  with  devotion  wins  to  contemplation.  (105  my 
translation) 

Thus  this  treatise  is  not  concerned  with  prayer  and  how  it  must  be  performed,  but  with  what 
it  can  lead  one  to. 


Prayer  was  regarded  as  a  church  ritual  that  had  its  own  set  of  rules  to  help  form  it. 
Although  the  exact  rules  were  not  always  agreed  on,  the  vast  range  of  writings  on  prayer 
contain  many  similar,  if  not  identical,  guidelines.  The  presentation  of  prayer  in  literature, 
however,  does  not  always  provide  equal  emphasis  on  all  of  these  guidelines.  Chaucer 
availed  himself  of  these  ideas  about  prayer,  and  combined  them  with  other  theories  about 
language  that  were  prevalent  in  his  culture.  As  a  result,  he  depicts  prayer  as  far  more  than 
something  to  be  memorized  and  repeated  routinely,  and  looks  beyond  the  words  to  a  deeper 
meaning. 


CHAPTERS 

METHODOLOGY:  REVIEW  OF  SPEECH  ACT  THEORY 
The  previous  chapter  demonstrated  how  very  regulated  prayer  was,  both  in  the 
words  that  were  uttered  and  in  the  surrounding  elements.  Both  ancient  and  medieval  writers 
reflect  this  concern,  although  different  authors  in  different  time  periods  focus  on  varying 
elements  of  prayer.  Yet  in  his  writings  Chaucer  is  not  merely  focused  on  how  the  characters 
are  or  are  not  upholding  all  the  "rules"  established  for  correct  prayer.  These  concerns  do 
emerge,  but  they  are  enrolled  within  a  larger  problem.  Chaucer  examines  prayer  through  the 
lens  of  language,  and  he  ultimately  sees  problems  with  language  and  communication  as 
problems  that  can  eventually  emerge  in  prayer.  Thus  in  his  ultimate  portrayal  of  prayer, 
Chaucer  perceives  it  as  something  that  does  move  beyond  language;  indeed,  he  often  sees 
this  as  enabling  it  to  reflect  truth  more  than  other  types  of  conmiunication. 

A  concern  with  language  was  nothing  new  to  late  medieval  writers,  and  a  strand  of 
thought  about  the  issue  had  always  been  present  in  Christian  culmre.  Augustine  frequently 
addressed  the  subject,  and  philosophers  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  continued  to  offer 
treatises  on  the  nature  of  language.  The  ultimate  problem  was  the  ability  of  language  to 
clearly  communicate  between  people.  Language  was  not  a  natural  development,  but  was 
rather  created  by  humans.  Thus  a  concern  with  signs  and  what  they  represent,  since  there 
was  no  universal  truth  about  why  certain  signs  went  by  certain  signifiers.  Even 
contemporary  languages  reflect  this,  as  objects  have  different  names  in  English,  German, 
Italian,  etc.  In  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  Augustine  approaches  these  issues  about  signs  and 
language  and  offers  his  position  on  language's  ability  to  communicate  truth.  The  main 
focus  of  this  text  is  to  establish  the  correct  way  to  conduct  Biblical  exegesis,  but  as  part  of 
this  goal  he  focuses  on  the  idea  of  language  and  signifiers.  He  demonstrates  his  belief  in 
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signs  as  human  creations  when  he  discusses  the  differences  between  natural  and  given 

signs.  Natural  signs  just  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  existence  and  are  not  necessarily 

meant  to  signify  anything.  Augustine  uses  the  example  of  a  fire.  If  one  builds  a  fire,  one 

will  get  smoke.  This  is  a  natural  result;  it  might  indicate  to  someone  else  that  there  is  a  fire, 

but  that  is  not  why  the  smoke  exists.  No  one  put  the  smoke  there,  and  no  one  came  up  with 

the  idea  to  connect  smoke  and  fire.  These  two  things  are  just  naturally  connected,  without 

any  human  interventions.  Given  signs  are  exactly  the  opposite  of  natural  signs.  They  do 

not  occur  without  human  intervention,  and  are  meant  to  convey  another  meaning.  Words 

are  an  example  of  a  given  sign.  There  is  no  universal  reason  why  the  word  for  table  in 

English  is  table;  humans  adhere  to  this  as  a  part  of  the  social  contract.  '  The  distinction 

between  natural  and  given  signs  lays  the  groundwork  for  Augustine's  discussion  of  the 

conventionality  of  language  later  in  the  text: 

All  those  meanings,  then,  derive  thcvr  effect  on  the  mind  from  each  individual's 
agreement  with  a  particular  convention.  As  this  agreement  varies,  so  does  their 
effect.  People  did  not  agree  to  use  them  because  they  were  already  meaningful; 
rather,  they  became  meaningful  because  people  agreed  to  use  them.  (101) 

Realizing  that  signs  are  human  inventions  opens  one  up  to  the  possibility  that  the 

signs  can  be  misread  since  they  have  no  universal  divinely  instituted  meaning.  Augustine 

conveys  this  through  his  anxiety  that  people  not  become  slavishly  attached  to  the  sign  as  a 

means  in  and  of  itself,  rather  than  realizing  and  understanding  the  larger  meaning  behind  the 

signs.2 

And  just  as  it  is  a  mark  of  servile  weakness  to  follow  the  letter  and  accept  the  signs 
rather  than  the  things  signified  by  them,  so  it  is  a  mark  of  badly  misguided  error  to 
interpret  signs  in  a  useless  way.  The  person  who  does  not  understand  what  a  sign 
means,  but  at  least  understands  that  it  is  a  sign,  is  not  himself  subject  to  slavery. 
(147) 


'  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  argument  see  Augustine,  De  Doctrina  Christiana  58-59. 

2  This  might  seem  to  lead  to  an  anxiety  with  poetry.  If  people  are  becoming  attached  to  the 
language  of  poetry  rather  than  trying  to  understand  its  ultimate  meaning,  then  they  are 
becoming  "slavishly"  attached  to  the  signs  themselves. 
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This  points  to  a  problem  inherent  in  language:  making  sure  that  the  meaning  is  clear  and 
the  signs  are  being  interpreted  in  the  same  way  by  people  trying  to  communicate.  It  also 
leads  to  a  long  discussion  about  the  dangers  of  literal  versus  metaphorical  meaning  and 
making  sure  that  one  is  interpreting  the  signs  in  the  correct  way  for  the  situation  at  hand.^ 
By  indicating  the  different  ways  that  messages  can  be  read,  Augustine  is  once  again 
demonstrating  that  there  is  no  universal  agreement  in  language.  Its  meaning  can  fluctuate 
and  signs  can  convey  many  different  levels  of  meaning. 

Relating  to  the  problem  of  people  misreading  signs  is  the  concern  with  people 
misusing  signs.  Theorists  are  quite  aware  of  the  potential  for  people  to  willfully  misuse 
signs  to  hide  the  truth,  and  many  medieval  treatises  convey  this  concern.  Sins  of  the  tongue 
are  often  treated  in  medieval  treatises,  and  lying  is  condemned  as  an  incorrect  use  of 
language.  Lying  is  particularly  corrupting  to  the  purposes  of  speech  because  it  uses  signs 
to  make  others  believe  the  opposite  of  truth  or  of  what  the  person  speaking  believes  to  be 
truth.4 

Augustine's  concern  with  language  was  carried  out  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  and 

was  covered  by  a  variety  of  authors.  A  comprehensive  list  would  be  impractical,  but  Eugene 

Vance  neatly  sums  up  the  general  attitude  of  medieval  texts  to  language: 

. . .  then  it  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  the  major  thread  of 
coherence  in  medieval  culture  was  its  sustained  reflection,  within  the  three  branches 
of  the  trivium  . . .  upon  language  as  a  semiotic  system-more  broadly,  upon  the 
nature,  the  functions  and  the  limitations  of  the  verbal  sign  as  a  mediator  of  human 
understanding. ...  No  important  medieval  literary  text  lacks  an  awareness  of 
language,  whether  as  a  medium  of  consciousness  or  as  the  living  expression  of  the 
social  order.  Poetic  language  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  always  in  part  a  metalanguage, 
and  embodies  an  ethical  consciousness  which  translates  into  palpable  human  terms 
problems  of  signification  that  theologians  such  as  Abelard,  Peter  of  Spain,  or 
William  of  Ockham  approached  abstractly .{Mervelous  Signals  x-xi) 


3  For  a  further  treatment  of  this  see  Augustine,  De  Doctrina  Christiana  149ff. 

^  A  full  discussion  of  the  treatises  covering  sins  of  the  tongue  is  available  in  Edwin  Craun's 
book  Lies,  Slander  and  Obscenity  in  Medieval  English  Literature.  See  in  particular 
Chapter  2. 
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So  the  questions  inherent  in  the  ability  of  language  to  signify  meaning  are  present  not  only 
in  philosophical  texts,  but  in  poetic  texts  also.^  Thus,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
Chaucer  includes  speculation  on  the  subject  as  well,  specifically  in  terms  of  its  connection  to 
prayer,  within  his  texts.  Indeed,  Vance  points  to  Chaucer's  involvement  in  this  problem  later 
in  his  work.  "...  but  for  a  poet  such  as  Chaucer,  who  is  not  concerned  with  logical 
propositions,  ethical  questions  of  semiosis  bearing  on  our  motives  and  intentions  in  the 
way  we  exploit  the  equivocity  of  signs  are  uppermost  in  importance "(Merve/oM5  Signals 
280). 

One  way  that  many  of  these  texts  approach  the  problem  of  language  is  to  point  out 
that  more  than  just  the  words  uttered  need  to  be  considered  to  determine  meaning.  We  saw 
indications  of  this  in  Augustine's  early  comments,  where  he  expressed  concern  with  when 
one  should  understand  signs  literally  and  when  metaphorically.  The  words  themselves  are 
going  to  remain  the  same  regardless  of  how  the  text  is  read  or  the  speech  is  understood;  it 
is  other  elements  of  the  speech  act  that  are  going  to  shift  depending  on  how  it  is  meant  to  be 
read.  Thus  Augustine  introduces  an  early  type  of  speech  act  theory,  close  to  2000  years 
before  modem  critics  began  to  approach  it.  Speech  act  theory  emphasizes  the  many 
different  elements  that  need  to  be  taken  into  account  when  interpreting  the  meaning  of  an 
utterance.  As  theorists  such  as  Roman  Jakobson  illustrate,  it  is  not  that  these  elements  are 
present  in  some  speech  acts  and  absent  in  others,  but  rather  than  certain  elements  are 
emphasized  over  others  depending  on  the  goal  of  the  speech  act.  Paying  attention  to  the 
entire  speech  act  then  becomes  integral  to  interpretation  of  meaning. 

Augustine  offers  an  early  version  of  speech  act  theory  with  his  overriding  concern 
with  intent  in  determining  meaning  in  speech  acts.  For  Augustine,  the  intent  of  the  speaker 
is  something  that  can  help  to  determine  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  speech  act.  The 

5  In  Chaucer  and  the  Mystics:  The  Canterbury  Tales  and  the  Genre  of  Devotional  Prose, 
Robert  Boenig  discusses  modes  of  thinking  represented  in  mystical  writings  and  prevalent 
in  medieval  culture  and  in  Chaucer's  texts,  although  he  does  not  claim  that  Chaucer  is 
consciously  imitating  mystical  writing.  One  of  the  ideas  he  identifies  is  the  mystics  concern 
with  "...  the  valency  of  language" (10). 
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example  of  gluttony  helps  Augustine  to  illustrate  how  intention  can  assist  in  interpretation. 
Eating  something  very  fancy  does  not  automatically  make  one  gluttonous,  Augustine 
explains.  It  is  the  intent  that  one  has  at  the  time  one  is  eating  that  distinguishes  one's 
behavior  as  gluttonous  or  not.  If  you  are  starving  and  are  in  need  of  food,  then  you  are  not 
gluttonous;  if,  however,  you  are  eating  rich  food  just  because  it  is  rich,  then  you  are 
gluttonous  {De  Doctrina  Christiana  149-155).  Herein  we  see  it  is  not  the  action  itself  that 
determines  meaning,  since  it  is  the  same  action  in  both  cases.  Augustine  demonstrates  here 
that  there  is  much  more  to  a  speech  act  than  just  the  words;  you  need  to  be  sure  to  look 
beyond  this.  Later  critics  continue  to  point  to  Augustine's  obsession  with  intent  as  a  way  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  signs.  "What,  in  the  end,  matters  to  Augustine  is  intention.  It  is 
intention  that  directs  the  will  to  understand  and  to  communicate,  and  thereby  determines  the 
interpretative  community  to  which  one  belongs" (Markus,  Signs  and  Meanings  31).  Even 
though  Augustine  is  not  championing  a  fully  developed  theory  of  speech  acts,  his  concern 
with  looking  beyond  the  mere  verbal  utterance  to  determine  meaning  demonstrates  his 
realization  that  some  things  that  determine  meaning  are  not  able  to  be  spoken.^ 

J.  L.  Austin  and  Roman  Jakobson  offer  two  twentieth  century  theories  of  speech 
acts  that  will  inform  my  examination  of  Chaucer's  treatment  of  prayer.  Like  Augustine,  they 
are  concemed  with  more  than  the  verbal  elements  of  utterances,  and  look  beyond  this  to 
other  elements  that  help  determine  the  speech  acts'  meaning.  Speech  acts,  "an  utterance 
considered  as  a  goal-directed  act,"  include  prayers  as  well  as  curses  and  blessings,  another 
type  of  address  to  the  divine  that  will  be  considered  in  the  following  chapters  (Prince  89). 
In  his  work  How  To  Do  Things  With  Words,  J.  L.  Austin  identifies  different  types  of 
utterances  in  an  attempt  to  demonstrate  ways  to  categorize  them.  He  makes  a  distinction 
between  constatives,  utterances  that  merely  report  or  state  a  fact  and  can  be  judged  as  true  or 
false,  and  performatives,  words  that  acttially  do  something  when  they  are  said.  Austin  uses 

6  Augustine  offers  a  similar  theory  directly  related  to  prayer  in  "Letter  130:  To  Proba." 
Here  he  maintains  that  prayer  is  best  offered  with  tears  and  sighs  rather  than  an 
overabundance  of  words. 


the  example  of  a  wedding  ceremony  to  demonstrate  a  performative  in  action,  where  to  say  "I 

Do"  is  to  marry  someone.  It  is  uttering  the  words  that  makes  something  happen. 

Interestingly,  however,  Austin  claims  that  it  is  not  just  the  words  that  make  an  utterance  a 

performative;  you  need  to  focus  on  elements  beyond  them. 

Besides  the  uttering  of  the  words  of  the  so-called  performative,  a  good  many  other 
things  have  as  a  general  rule  to  be  right  and  to  go  right  if  we  are  to  be  said  to  have 
happily  brought  off  our  action.  (14) 

Austin  goes  on  to  identify  the  six  conditions  he  finds  necessary  to  successfully  carry  off  a 

performative.''  None  of  these  conditions  refer  to  the  words  themselves,  but  rather  to  the 

surrounding  context,  both  physical  and  mental,  in  which  they  are  said.  As  with  Augustine, 

the  intent  of  the  people  involved  remains  an  important  consideration  in  order  to  judge  the 

action  as  a  completed  performative  (or  at  least  a  happily  completed  performative): 

Where,  as  often,  the  procedure  is  designed  for  use  by  persons  having  certain 
thoughts  or  feelings,  or  for  the  inauguration  of  certain  consequential  conduct  on  the 
part  of  any  participants,  then  a  person  participating  in  and  so  invoking  the 
procedure  must  in  fact  have  those  thoughts  or  feelings,  and  the  participants  must 
intend  so  to  conduct  themselves.  (15) 

Austin  not  only  demonstrates  that  more  than  words  make  a  performative  effective,  he  also 

indicates  that  the  entire  context  surrounding  the  words  is  equally  important  to  the  words 

themselves. 

While  Austin  spends  most  of  the  series  of  lectures  that  make  up  the  book  building 

on  the  distinctions  between  different  types  of  speech  acts,  by  the  end  of  the  text  he  has 

dismantled  his  entire  system;  he  demonstrates  that  constatives  and  performatives  are  not  as 

clearly  differentiated  as  we  once  thought.  What  does  remain,  however,  is  a  need  to  look 

beyond  the  mere  words  of  a  given  utterance. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  stating  truly  or  falsely,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  advising 
well  or  badly,  the  intents  and  purposes  of  the  utterance  and  its  context  are 
important. . . .  The  total  speech  in  the  total  speech  situation  is  the  only  actual 
phenomenon  which,  in  the  last  resort,  we  are  engaged  in  elucidating.  (142,  147) 


^  For  a  full  discussion  of  these  conditions  see  Austin,  How  to  Do  Things  With  Words  14- 
15. 
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Considering  everything  that  you  can  about  each  speech  act,  then,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  being  able  to  analyze  it  successfully. 

Roman  Jakobson  similarly  examines  the  varying  elements  that  contribute  to  a 
speech  act,  but  his  concern  is  not  so  much  with  differentiating  between  constatives  and 
performatives,  but  rather  with  looking  at  how  the  hierarchy  between  different  elements  in 
any  given  speech  situation  help  to  determine  the  meaning.  It  is  important  to  understand  the 
different  elements  he  identifies  and  defines  in  his  examination,  since  many  of  them  will  play 
a  significant  role  in  my  study  of  Chaucer's  presentation  of  prayer.  Jakobson  identifies  six 
"constitutive  factors  in  any  speech  event"  (353).  They  consist  of  the  addresser,  the  person 
who  is  speaking  the  utterance;  the  addressee,  the  person  who  is  being  spoken  to;  the 
message,  the  utterance  itself;  the  context  (or  referent),  which  is  what  the  message  is  about; 
the  code,  which  is  essentially  the  grammar  of  the  language  used;  and  the  contact,  which 
allows  the  participants  to  remain  in  communication  (353).*  Jakobson  believes  that 
examining  these  factors  in  any  speech  event  can  help  one  to  analyze  it  more  thoroughly. 
"Each  of  these  six  factors  determines  a  different  function  of  language.... The  diversity  lies 
not  in  a  monopoly  of  some  one  of  these  several  functions,  but  in  a  different  hierarchical 
order  of  functions"(353).  So  different  functions  can  be  conveyed  by  emphasizing  different 
factors  besides  the  message  itself.^ 


The  code  and  contact  are  the  slipperiest  of  the  terms  that  Jakobson  lays  out.  The 
Dictionary  ofNarratology,  ed.  Gerald  Prince,  supplies  an  elucidating  definition  of  the  code. 
He  defines  it  as  "the  system  of  norms,  rules,  and  constraints  in  terms  of  which  the  message 
signifies" (14).  A  more  in-depth  definition  of  the  contact  occurs  in  Jakobson's  article.  It  is  " 
...  the  physical  channel  and  psychological  connection  that  allows  the  ADDRESSER  and 
ADDRESSEE  to  enter  and  stay  in  communication"(353). 

'  M.  H.  Abrams  approaches  the  same  idea  in  The  Mirror  and  the  Lamp.  Abrams  explains 
that  critics  in  different  time  periods  have  privileged  different  elements  of  the  artistic  process. 
The  elements  he  identifies  are  the  work  itself,  the  universe  (what  the  work  is  about),  the 
artist,  and  the  audience.  As  Jakobson  stated  in  his  discussion  of  the  six  elements  present  in 
a  speech  event,  it  is  not  that  the  other  elements  do  not  exist  in  a  certain  time  period,  but 
rather  that  they  assume  a  different  order  of  importance.  In  the  English  Romantic  period,  for 
example, 

. . .  almost  all  the  major  critics  . . .  phrased  definitions  or  key  statements  showing  a 
parallel  aUgnment  from  work  to  poet.  Poetry  is  the  overflow,  utterance,  or  projection 
of  the  thought  and  feelings  of  the  poet;  or  else  (in  the  chief  variant  formulation) 
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Besides  identifying  the  different  portions  of  a  speech  act,  Jakobson  goes  on  to 
convey  what  each  different  factor  represents  or  helps  the  reader  to  understand.  The  emotive 
function  tells  us  about  the  addresser  by  calling  attention  to  the  way  one  says  something  as 
well  as  what  one  says.  Interjections,  inflections,  and  tone  can  all  help  to  convey  the  emotive 
function.  It  can  convey  the  speaker's  attitude  and  "produce  an  impression  of  a  certain 
emotion  whether  true  or  feigned"(354). 

The  focus  on  the  addressee  is  conveyed  by  the  conative  function.  This  is  usually 
signified  by  the  imperative  or  vocative  mood  and  identifies  how  the  addressee  is  perceived. 
(It  will  also  reveal  something  about  the  addresser,  since  what  one  really  sees  is  how  s/he 
perceives  the  addressee).  This  function  becomes  especially  important  when  examining 
curses,  as  the  imperative  mood  is  frequently  used.  Jakobson  intimates  this  when  he  defines 
the  situations  in  which  this  functions  is  typically  privileged.  "Thus  the  magic,  incantatory 
function  is  chiefly  some  kind  of  conversion  of  an  absent  or  inanimate  'third  person'  into  an 
addressee  of  a  conative  message"(355). 

The  contact  is  a  part  of  the  phatic  function,  and  is  more  concerned  with  keeping  the 
Unes  of  communication  open  rather  than  conveying  any  particular  meaning  or  revealing 
anything  about  the  people  performing  the  speech  act.  Jakobson  identifies  it  as  an  early  part 
of  learning  how  to  compose  speech  acts.  "It  is  also  the  first  verbal  function  acquired  by 
infants;  they  are  prone  to  communication  before  being  able  to  send  or  receive  informative 
communication"(356).  Similarly,  the  context  does  not  reveal  as  much  about  people 
performing  the  speech  act.  It  is  the  element  most  frequently  focused  on,  and  is  the  "talk  of 
most  messages."  This  is  also  what  is  know  as  the  referential  function,  and  basically 
represents  what  the  message  means  (353). 

poetry  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  imaginative  process  which  modifies  and 
synthesizes  the  images,  droughts,  and  feelings  of  the  poet"(21-22). 
The  artist  and  his/her  process  become  the  most  important  elements  for  the  critics  at  this 
point  in  history,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  true  for  previous  or  subsequent  critics,  who 
privilege  different  elements  of  the  work.  Like  Jakobson,  Abrams  sees  the  elements  as 
always  co-existing,  but  interpreted  differently  due  to  their  hierarchical  order. 
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A  focus  on  the  code  of  the  speech  act  indicates  a  metalingual  or  glossing  function. 
Involving  grammar  and  how  different  languages  encode  messages  differently,  it  ensures  a 
focus  on  how  the  message  is  formed  rather  than  the  meaning  itself  (356). 

Focusing  on  the  message  itself,  how  it  is  worded  and  presented,  is  the  poetic 
function,  and  it  is  this  that  will  occupy  most  of  Jakobson's  attention  for  the  remainder  of  his 
work. 

Poetic  function  is  not  the  sole  function  of  verbal  art  but  only  its  dominant, 
determining  function,  whereas  in  all  other  verbal  activities  it  acts  as  a  subsidiary, 
accessory  constituent.  This  function,  by  promoting  the  palpability  of  sign,  deepens 
the  fundamental  dichotomy  of  signs  and  objects.  (356) 

Drawing  attention  to  the  message,  Jakobson  claims,  helps  to  reflect  the  break  between 

signifier  and  signified,  and  thus  once  again  indicates  the  fundamental  problem  inherent  in 

language. 

A  knowledge  of  Jakobson's  six  elements  is  necessary  not  because  I  will  be  applying 
it  to  every  instance  of  prayer  in  Chaucer's  texts,  but  rather  because  it  indicates  an  awareness 
of  looking  beyond  the  mere  verbal  to  other  components  that  will  be  invaluable  when 
examining  Chaucer's  similar  concerns  with  effective  prayer.  Chaucer  has  this  in  common 
with  these  much  later  theorists;  like  them,  he  becomes  very  interested  in  focusing  on  many 
elements  beside  speech  that  will  help  to  make  a  speech  act  possible  and  effective,  and  how 
all  of  these  can  contribute  to  determine  meaning.    Some  of  Jakobson's  terms,  in  particular 
his  focus  on  the  addresser  and  addressee,  will  be  of  direct  use. 

For  critics  from  Augustine  to  Jakobson,  as  well  as  authors  like  Chaucer,  looking 
beyond  speech  is  what  will  ultimately  help  to  establish  meaning.  As  will  be  demonstrated  in 
Chaucer's  texts,  altering  elements  can  often  alter  how  the  speech  act  is  interpreted,  even  if  the 
wording  of  the  message  says  exactly  the  same  thing.  This  is  not  something  that  is  only 


'°  For  example,  intent  in  The  Friar's  Tale  becomes  extremely  important  in  determining 
which  speech  acts  are  obeyed.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  see  Mary  Godfrey,  "Only 
Words:  Cursing  and  the  Authority  of  Language  in  Chaucer's  Friar's  Tale." 


realized  in  Chaucer's  texts,  but  is  present  in  many  works,  particularly  those  in  the  medieval 


period. 

Each  time  a  speech  act  is  transposed  out  of  its  original  or  proper  context  or  code,  a 
whole  set  of  new  intentions  and  referential  factors  is  necessarily  introduced,  and  we 
of  the  audience  are  caught  in  a  moment  that  simultaneously  compels  and  frustrates  a 
hermeneutic  reflex:  if  meanings  of  utterances  can  be  transformed  into  their 
contraries,  are  not  meanings  from  the  very  start  perhaps  also  non-meanings? 
(Vance,  Mervelous  Signals  272) 

Often,  it  is  the  addressee  who  can  make  the  most  difference,  demonstrating  how  meaning 
depends  on  audience  as  much  as  speaker.  Again,  this  Ime  of  thinking  is  reflected  in 
Augustine's  writing  as  well  as  contemporary  writers,  and  has  been  treated  by  countless 
authors  in  the  intervening  centuries.  R.  A.  Markus  points  out  this  connection  between 
ancient  and  modem  critics.  "In  this  study  I  touch  here  ...  on  the  importance  Augustine- 
like  many  modem  writers-attached  to  the  notion  that  meaning  has  meaning  only  in 
communities:  linguistic,  textual  and  interpretative  communities,  constituted  by  shared 
traditions  of  speaking,  reading  and  interpretation" and  Meanings  xi)." 

Much  of  what  we  have  examined  in  this  chapter  might  at  first  appear  to  contradict 
the  issues  explored  in  the  previous  chapter.  Questions  of  rules,  or  right  and  wrong  ways  to 
pray,  become  confusing  when  colliding  with  questions  about  how  unambiguously  language 


' '  For  a  contemporary  examination  of  communities  determining  meaning  see  David 
Lawton,  Blasphemy.  Examining  moments  in  history  when  blasphemy  cases  were  filed  and 
tried,  Lawton  maintains  that  whether  or  not  a  certain  statement  is  blasphemous  is  entirely 
dependent  on  the  context  within  which  it  is  said  as  well  as  who  says  it  and  to  whom,  not 
only  what  words  are  uttered. 

The  point  is  that  blasphemy  is  not  really  an  offense  at  all,  certainly  not  one  like 
robbery  and  murder  where  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place  are  unproblematic, 
and  only  a  little  more  like  other  forms  of  defamation,  where  the  job  of  the  court  is  to 
determine  the  possible  meaning  of  the  given  text. . . .  because  blasphemy  is  a 
linguistic  act,  and  a  place  where  one  sees  whole  societies  theorising  language.  By 
theory  I  mean  here  the  frames  that  we  all  construct  around  what  we  do,  frames  that 
are  the  ideological  containers  of  such  collective  acts  of  meaning.  Blasphemy  is  the 
place  for  theorising  the  rhetoric  of  social  institutions. . . .  This  is  to  say  that 
blasphemy  is  an  exchange  transaction,  and  what  is  at  stake  is  community  and 
identity  formation"(  17,21). 
Lawton  emphasizes  the  importance  of  context  in  his  book,  especially  in  his  discussions  of 
blasphemy  in  the  medieval  period.  "It  follows  that  blasphemy,  much  more  than  heresy,  is 
extraordinarily  context-specific  "(85).  Looking  beyond  the  words  thus  becomes  the  only 
way  to  determine  meaning. 
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can  signify  truth  and  how  many  elements  besides  speech  itself  come  into  play  in 
determining  meaning.  Yet  the  links  between  these  two  are  clear.  While  there  were 
undoubtedly  those  whose  main  concern  in  praying  correctly  was  with  words  being  uttered 
m  a  certain  order  or  with  only  a  certain  context,  much  of  the  advice  on  how  to  pray  correctly 
did  not  involve  words  as  much  as  place,  attitude,  clothing,  posture,  and  a  host  of  activities 
that  did  not  involve  uttering  a  word.'^  Indeed,  for  Augustine,  praying  with  tears  may  be  a 
far  better  way  than  trying  to  convey  thoughts,  emotions,  and  desires  through  words.  And 
the  mystics  will  certainly  continue  to  promote  this  ideal  in  their  writings  on  meditations  and 
mystical  unions  with  God,  which  move  completely  beyond  speech  to  an  experience  that  is 
difficult  to  be  summed  up  in  words.  (Indeed,  some  authors  will  write  of  the  experience  as 
musical  rather  than  linguistic.)  Thus  the  prayer  guidelines  and  speech  act  theory  can  be 
used  as  complementary  tools.  By  looking  carefully  at  how  Chaucer  presents  not  just  the 
words  of  the  prayers  but  a  whole  host  of  related  issues,  we  can  examine  what  he  presents  as 
constituting  prayer  and  how  he  sees  it  as  being  most  effective. 


'2  The  hyper-concern  with  words  in  correct  prayer  is  reflected  in  Peter  the  Chanter's 
writings,  where  he  claims  that  if  you  cannot  remember  having  uttered  all  the  words  in 
exactly  the  right  order  then  the  prayer  or  blessing  is  not  effective,  and  in  the  Lay  Folks' 
Catechism,  where  the  underlying  motivation  is  to  enable  the  lay  congregation  to  recite  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  other  basic  tenants  of  the  Christian  faith. 


CHAPTER  4 

CURSES  AND  BLESSINGS  IN  THE  WIFE  OF  BATH'S  PROLOGUE  AND  TALE 

The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale  offers  an  excellent  place  to  begin  an 
examination  of  Chaucer's  theory  of  prayers.  While  Chaucer's  main  focus  in  this  text  does 
not  fall  on  prayers,  it  does  occupy  the  closely  related  categories  of  curses  and  blessings  that 
are  abundantly  available  throughout  the  Wife's  performance.  The  poem  affords  a  unique 
opportunity,  for  in  it  we  see  not  one  character's  addresses  to  God,  but  two,  one  of  which  is 
created,  and  thus  controlled,  by  the  other.  By  examining  how  the  Wife  and  the  old  woman 
in  her  tale  approach  cursing  and  blessing,  then,  we  come  to  understand  how  Chaucer 
regarded  these  issues  and  how  they  contribute  to  developing  Chaucer's  theory  of  prayer. 

Curses  and  blessings  are  addresses  to  God,  and  thus  can  be  considered  as  part  of 
the  same  genre  that  constitutes  prayer.  As  with  any  other  utterance,  they  must  be  considered 
beyond  their  mere  verbal  component;  attention  in  particular  should  be  given  to  who  utters 
them,  when,  where,  and  with  what  intent.  Much  as  with  prayer,  the  Church  was  anxious  to 
establish  appropriate  guidelines  for  curses  and  blessings.'  Even  more  than  prayer,  curses 
and  blessings  had  the  power  to  affect  others,  not  merely  to  allow  the  addressee  an 
unrestricted,  uncontrolled  access  to  God.  Thus  besides  establishing  the  correct 
circumstances  and  attitudes  for  prayer,  the  Church  also  was  concemed  with  who  could  or 
could  not  legitimately  curse. 

The  link  between  curses,  blessings,  and  prayers  does  not  merely  exist  because  of 
modem  theories  about  language,  but  is  present  in  religious  traditions  as  well.  For  example, 
in  Jewish  tradition,  blessings  are  not  merely  something  that  one  has  the  option  to  perform, 

•  See  Mary  F.  Godfrey,  "Only  Words:  Cursing  and  the  Authority  of  Language  in 
Chaucer's  Friar's  Tale,"  for  a  further  discussion  of  the  church's  attitude  towards  cursing. 
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but  rather  something  that  one  should  without  question  do.  One  must  always  bless  the 
enjoyments  that  one  encounters  in  life,  and  recognize  God  in  everything.  Otherwise,  life  is 
enjoyed  for  its  own  sake  and  not  seen  as  a  gift  of  God  (Peli  67-68).  In  addition,  blessings 
offer  an  opportunity  to  pray  and  thus  remind  one  to  pray  (Peli  76).  "Blessings  were 
preparation  and  training  for  prayer.  If  prayer  uplifts  a  man  and  elevates  him  to  the  highest 
peaks,  then  the  blessing  brings  heaven  down  to  earth  into  the  personal  sphere  of  every  man 
"(Peh68).  2 

It  was  not  merely  the  Jewish  tradition  that  linked  the  concepts  of  cursmg,  blessing, 
and  prayers;  Christianity  continued  to  build  on  these  connections  as  well,  sometimes 
resulting  in  some  unexpected  practices.  For  example,  G.  L.  Kittredge  introduces  curses  as  a 
specific  type  of  prayer,  referring  to  "...  a  prayer  that  would  shorten  a  man's  life"  and  "... 
a  belief  in  "bad  prayers""  (131,132).  Both  of  these  statements  blur  the  categories  between 
prayer  and  curses  and  blessings,  demonstrating  the  connections  between  them.  Ernest 
Crawley  goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  utterances  can  start  as  a  curse  and  become  a  prayer, 
or  vice  versa.  "As  curses  may  develop  into  prayers,  so  prayers  may  develop  into  spells  or 
curses"  (137).  And  some  authors  even  go  so  far  as  to  define  curses  as  "an  imprecatory 
prayer"  (Blank,  "The  Curse,  Blasphemy,  The  Spell,  and  The  Oath"  83).3  Indeed,  this 
connection  extended  throughout  much  of  the  Church's  history.  "The  court  books  of  the 
Anglican  church  reveal  that  the  line  dividing  a  curse  from  a  prayer  was  extremely  thin,  and 
that  imprecations  could  frequently  have  a  religious  flavor  about  them"  (Thomas  507).  Some 
of  the  curses  Thomas  lists  begin  with  "she  prayed"  or  "he  prayed"  (507).  Even  beyond  this 


2  James  Dallen  refers  to  the  connection  between  blessings  and  prayers  in  Jewish  thought  in 
his  discussion  of  Eucharistic  prayer.  He  describes  the  Jewish  tradition  of  prayer  as 
involving  blessing  God  and  thanking  Him  rather  than  begging  him  for  forgiveness.  See 
"Spiritudity  of  Eucharistic  Prayer"  for  a  full  development  of  this  idea. 

3  Blank  mentions  a  type  of  curse  formula  that  contains  a  clause  asking  God  to  perform  the 
curse,  which  he  differentiates  from  the  type  of  curses  that  were  seen  as  effective  simply 
because  of  the  words  themselves  without  any  recourse  to  divine  power.  For  a  fuller 
discussion  see  "The  Curse,  Blasphemy,  The  Spell,  and  The  Oath." 
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linguistic  connection,  some  curses  include  instructions  to  kneel  or  raise  one's  hands  to 
heaven,  reflecting  the  correct  prayer  positions  set  forth  in  prayer  treatises.  This  calls 
attention  to  the  importance  of  surrounding  circumstances  of  curses  and  blessings,  once 
again  reminding  us  that  more  than  words  make  up  speech  acts. 

Yet  what  cursing  represents  beyond  what  even  prayer  can  achieve  is  an  access  to 
power.  Cursing  does  not  gain  one  anything  in  the  afterlife,  or  help  one's  soul  reach  heaven, 
but  it  can  help  one  attain  a  rather  large  amount  of  power  during  one's  existence  in  the 
temporal  plane.'*  This  is  reflected  both  in  church  practice  and  in  medieval  popular  culture 
and  is  acknowledged  as  well  by  Chaucer  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale.^  The 
church  practices  are  obviously  much  more  restrictive  than  those  prevalent  in  popular  culture. 


4  Prayer  can  at  times  be  an  access  to  power,  if  used  in  a  particular  way,  but  this  approach  is 
very  different  from  the  one  Chaucer  develops  in  his  works.  There  is  a  current  of  thought  in 
medieval  culture  that  regards  prayers  as  a  sort  of  charm:  If  one  says  the  correct  prayers  in 
the  correct  sequence,  they  are  endowed  with  a  certain  kind  of  power  that  could  affect  people 
simply  by  being  uttered.  Keith  Thomas  gives  the  specific  example  of  healers  using  Latin 
prayers  as  a  way  to  treat  illnesses  (179).  And  he  provides  further  indication  that  prayers 
could  be  used  for  other  non-spiritual  circumstances  as  well.  "There  was  also  die  belief  that 
religious  language  possessed  a  mystical  power  which  could  be  deployed  for  practical 
purposes"  (182).  Extreme  examples  of  this  include  "...  prayers  so  potent  against  the 
Devil  that  even  wicked  men  could  use  them  with  a  certainty  of  success"  (493).  Indeed, 
Maurice  Hussey  even  mentions  the  Lord's  Prayer  being  used  as  a  charm  against  devils  (8). 
Curt  F.  Buhler,  "Prayers  and  Charms  in  Certain  Middle  English  Scrolls,"  mentions  the  idea 
of  prayers  used  as  charms  to  protect  people  from  things.  All  of  these  uses  reflect  a  belief  in 
the  importance  of  the  wording  of  the  prayers.  It  is  speaking  them  correctly  that  is  going  to 
create  the  desired  effect.  There  is  also  no  concern  with  a  conversation  with  the  divine  here, 
but  rather  an  attitude  of  tossing  words  at  him.  The  response  is  expected  in  tangible, 
physical  terms,  not  in  a  spiritual  response. 

5  Within  this  culture  of  cursing  there  were  still  rules  and  practices  that  the  Church,  at  least, 
established  and/or  followed.  Like  prayer,  it  is  intent  that  is  frequently  emphasized  in  the 
idea  that  cursing  be  performed  without  anger.  Here,  we  see  a  direct  similarity  with  prayers, 
for  as  the  prayer  treatises  constantly  express,  an  address  to  God  must  be  performed  without 
anger  towards  anyone.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  rules  about  cursing,  but  stories  of  early 
Celtic  saints,  such  as  Columba  and  Machutes,  also  reflect  it.  While  there  is  a  strong 
tradition  of  cursing  associated  with  these  saints,  the  curses  are  not  accompanied  by  anger 
and  rather  seem  to  occupy  an  almost  liturgical/ritual  setting: 

Anger  is  not  often  specified  in  conjunction  with  the  maledictions  of  the  Celtic  saint: 
in  fact,  cursing  is  not  normally  associated  with  any  emotion  on  the  part  of  the  saint, 
let  alone  with  anger,  and  is  on  the  contrary  frequently  associated  with  prayer.  (Davis 
195). 

Not  only  is  cursing  linked  to  prayer  through  a  lack  of  anger,  but  here  the  saints  actually 
seem  to  be  cursing  through  prayer. 
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and  come  with  thoroughly  developed  rules  and  guidelines.  The  most  obvious  example  of 

cursing  in  a  religious  setting  is  excommunication.^  This  ritual  cursing  strictly  limits  who 

can  perform  it,  and  in  order  for  it  to  be  valid,  it  must  follow  a  set  formula.  Yet  other  ritual 

curses  existed  within  the  church  that  were  reserved  not  for  religious  or  moral  infractions,  but 

for  secular  confrontations.  These  reflect  a  desire  to  maintain  worldly  power.  Monasteries 

throughout  France,  for  example,  engaged  in  a  culture  of  ritual  cursing  regarding  property 

disputes.''  Although  these  represented  a  way  to  gain  power  for  the  monasteries,  or  at  least 

not  to  lose  it,  there  existed  conditions  for  their  correct  performance  beyond  the  verbal  word. 

In  other  words,  there  was  a  concern  with  many  elements  of  the  speech  act.  The  curses  were 

specifically  not  to  be  performed  in  anger,  but  rather  "out  of  a  love  for  justice"(Little, 

Benedictine  Maledictions  99).  Generally  these  were  performed  by  members  of  monasteries 

whose  lands  were  being  appropriated  or  threatened  by  secular  forces.  These  were  approved 

types  of  cursing,  and  the  principles  behind  this  type  of  cursing  were  defined  by  Gregory  the 

Great.  Little  describes  the  effect  Gregory  had  on  the  culture  of  cursing: 

Gregory's  thoughts  on  casual  or  occasional  cursing  by  individuals  became 
dominant  in  Western  formulations  on  the  question  of  the  legitamacy  of  curses.  His 
distinction  between  a  curse  that  is  prohibited  because  it  proceeds  from  hatred  and  a 
desire  for  revenge,  and  a  legitimate  curse,  which  is  pronounced  out  of  a  love  for 
justice,  was  the  principle  cited  in  the  major  collections  of  canon  law.  {Benedictine 
Maledictions  99) 

The  curse  should  not  proceed  from  anger,  but  from  love.  Just  as  one  should  not  approach 
prayer  with  anger  in  one's  heart  or  even  with  the  knowledge  that  someone  else  is  angry  with 
one,  so  we  should  not  ask  God  to  curse  someone  else  with  even  the  slightest  bit  of  anger. 


^  The  idea  of  a  curse  taking  place  within  a  set  ritual  is  something  that  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  ancient  world.  In  Curse  Tablets  and  Binding  Spells  from  the  Ancient  World,  John  G. 
Gager  discusses  the  fact  that  the  burying  of  curse  tablets  was  surrounded  by  a  certain  ritual 
that  seemed  to  include  a  public  element  (210).  Having  performed  this  ritual,  these  defixio 
were  believed  to  work.  The  curse  seems  to  gain  power  from  the  words  on  the  tablet  as  well 
as  the  ritual  surrounding  it. 

^  Apparently  these  types  of  curses  also  appeared  frequently  in  charters,  such  as  those 
giving  land  to  a  particular  monastery.  These  threatened  anyone  who  ever  tried  to  violate  the 
terms  of  the  charter.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  phenomenon  see  Lester  K.  Little, 
Benedictine  Maledictions. 
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But  within  this  context,  cursing  someone  to  gain  one's  own  rightful  power  in  the  secular 
world  was  completely  acceptable.  Similarly,  within  the  context  of  early  Celtic  saints,  cursing 
was  seen  as  a  perfectly  acceptable  response  to  certain  situations.  "Cursing,  it  would  seem, 
was  regarded  as  an  appropriate  response  to  dishonor  in  ecclesiastical  texts  from  these 
cultures;  it  had  more  to  do  with  outrage  than  rage"  (Davis  198).  Again,  we  see  that  invoking 
the  power  of  the  divine  to  negotiate  in  secular  affairs  was  not  considered  unusual. 

Even  outside  of  church  hierarchy  curses  were  utilized  to  establish  power  over  others. 
One  place  where  curses  were  frequently  used  as  an  attempt  to  control  property  was  in 
manuscripts  and,  later  on,  books.  In  these  types  of  curses,  the  potential  for  the  curse  is  set, 
but  the  curse  only  goes  into  effect  if  someone  transgresses  certain  boundaries.  Jan 
Assmann  describes  this  in  an  article  examining  the  curses  in  manuscripts.  "Curses  in 
treatises  concern  persons  who  are  identified  but  not  (yet)  negatively  specified.  Curses  in 
monuments  refer  to  persons  who  are  negatively  specified  but  not  yet  identified.  In  both 
cases,  curses  function  as  potential  performatives"  (54).  Manuscripts  themselves  were,  of 
course,  very  precious  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  when  loaning  them  out  to  other  monasteries 
to  be  copied  the  monks  would  be  anxious  to  make  sure  that  they  would  be  getting  them 
back.  The  solution  that  was  arrived  at  was  to  place  curses  in  the  last  page  of  the 
manuscripts,  usually  threatening  anyone  who  stole  the  book.  In  other  words,  as  long  as  the 
manuscript  is  given  back  to  the  monastery  (or  its  rightful  owner),  the  curse  never  goes  into 
effect.*  Gradually,  this  practice  moves  into  other  realms  of  governments,  and  various 
charters  were  produced  with  curses  attached  guaranteed  to  bring  down  a  horrible  fate  if  one 
dared  to  break  the  agreement  or  interfere  with  it. 


8  See  Florence  Edler,  "The  Monastic  Scriptorium."  Apparently  the  clerks  felt  that  a  curse 
was  the  only  way  to  protect  something  that  would  pass  out  of  their  control  and  that  was 
incapable  of  protecting  itself  (Drogin).  According  to  Lawrence  S.  Thompson,  these  curses 
were  taken  quite  seriously  at  first,  but  gradually  they  became  less  and  less  serious,  and 
evolved  into  an  opportunity  to  practice  clever  compositional  skills. 
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And  it  was  not  only  the  church  and  other  privileged  classes  who  used  curses  to  gain 
power  in  their  world;  they  were  perceived  as  powerful  regardless  of  who  used  them.  Indeed, 
often  even  using  them  for  incorrect  purposes  was  not  seen  as  interfering  with  their  potential 
effectiveness. 

But  it  was  above  all  the  poor  and  the  injured  whose  curses  were  believed  likely  to 
take  effect. . . .  The  Old  Testament  held  out  the  promise  that  God  would  listen  to 
the  cry  of  the  widows  and  the  afflicted.  The  oppressed  might  be  wrong  to  utter 
such  curses,  but  that  did  not  mean  their  imprecations  would  not  take  effect. 
(Thomas  506-507) 

The  curse  itself  seems  to  have  a  power  here  beyond  who  utters  it  and  for  what  reason,  and  it 
offers  an  opportunity  for  those  who  are  historically  vulnerable  to  defend  or  avenge 
themselves. 

Chaucer's  treatment  of  curses  and  blessings  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and 
Tale  reflects  a  concern  with  the  potential  power  that  these  speech  acts  contain.^  Chaucer  in 
particular  displays  an  awareness  of  the  position  of  the  speaker,  how  she  is  negotiating  the 
world. '°  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale  is  a  good  place  to  begin  to  look  at 
Chaucer's  conceptions  of  cursing  and  blessing,  and  how  these  issues  connect  to  prayer,  for 
in  it  we  have  a  wide  selection  of  these  types  of  language.  These  elements  of  speech  have  not 


^The  Wife's  speech  acts  have  been  examined  as  a  way  to  understand  her  character,  although 
prayers,  curses,  and  blessings  have  not  been  studied  extensively.  Ellen  Schauber  and  Ellen 
Spolsky  write:  "The  preponderance  of  one  speech  act  or  a  group  of  similar  speech  acts  in  a 
character's  discourse  in  combination  with  other  descriptors  gives  us  a  sense  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  character"  (21).  For  them,  it  is  other  speech  acts  that  form  the  main  focus  of 
the  Wife's  language. 

In  sum,  arguing,  insisting,  challenging,  and  confiding  make  up  almost  all  of  the 
Wife's  discourse  in  her  Prologue,  and  thus,  the  overwhelming  message  we  receive 
from  Alison's  Prologue  is  of  her  incessant  struggle  against  the  givens  of  her  world, 
her  indomitable  revisionism,  subversion,  reordering. . . .  Major  credit  for  our 
perception  of  her  separateness  goes  to  the  force  with  which  she  constantly  sets 
herself  and  her  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  other—she  defines  herself 
as  apart  by  these  patterns  of  speech.  (26) 
Within  these  speech  patterns,  the  Wife  frequently  utilizes  curses. 

'°  Carolyn  Dinshaw  has  examined  how  the  Wife's  speech  throughout  her  prologue  and  tale 
works  within  a  patriarchal  system.  While  this  fascinating  discussion  contains  well 
developed  ideas  concerning  the  Wife's  position  in  patriarchal  society,  she  does  not  examine 
specifically  the  Wife's  use  of  curses  or  blessings. 


been  ignored  by  critics. ' '  Elaine  Turtle  Hansen,  for  example,  examines  the  curses  in  The 
Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale,  specifically  in  the  end  of  her  tale.  She  also  sees  the 
curses  as  being  used  in  an  attempt  to  gain  power,  but  ultimately  she  believes  that  the  Wife  is 
unsuccessful: 

The  speaker  who  utters  a  curse  assumes,  as  the  Wife  always  does,  that  language 
has  power  in  more  than  a  metaphorical  sense.  She  wishes  to  injure  the  addressee, 
or  the  person  or  persons  cursed,  and  reduces  the  object  of  her  imprecation  to 
linguistic  powerlessness.  There  is  no  effective  response  to  a  curse,  no  way  to  ward 
it  off,  and  it  can  work  without  the  addressee's  knowledge  of  it.  Its  efficaciousness 
depends  not,  however,  on  the  speaker's  power,  but  on  the  power  of  some  external, 
presumably  divine  or  supernatural,  force  whose  aid  is  invoked  for  the  purposes  of 
destroying  the  opposition  and  closing  off  communication.  The  curse,  at  once  vague 
and  all-encompassing,  is  only  a  response  in  kind,  then,  to  the  hostility  that  the  Wife 
meets  on  all  sides  and  an  application  of  the  repressive  training  in  the  power  of 
language  that  a  patriarchal  culture  has  given  her.  It  is  by  the  same  token  not  a 
response  but  an  involuntary,  extraverbal,  cry  of  anger  that  implicitly  denies  the 
autonomy  of  both  speaker  and  addressee  and  undercuts  the  Wife's  putative  attempt 
to  speak  of  and  for  herself  (33-34) 

Chaucer  is  not  merely  concerned  with  who  gains  power  however,  but  with  who  uses  curses 

in  what  position.  The  Wife  is  not  the  only  one  who  uses  curses  or  swearing  when  trying  to 

obtain  power  or  railing  against  the  lack  of  it;  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  men  in  her  tale 

occasionally  use  this  strategy  as  well.  Ultimately,  Chaucer  is  calling  attention  to  the  larger 

elements  of  speech  acts  with  his  depiction  of  language  here. 

The  use  of  prayers,  curses,  and  blessings  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale 

at  first  glance  appears  to  be  directiy  opposed.  From  a  general  viewpoint,  we  can  see  that  the 

rules  for  the  correct  use  of  cursing  and  blessing  place  the  Wife  in  a  negative  light.  The 

Wife  curses  throughout  her  prologue,  and  most  famously  at  the  end  of  her  tale.  She  speaks 

in  oaths,  taking  the  Lord's  name  in  vain  as  well  as  actually  wishing  ill  on  others.  As  Gordon 

Hall  Gerould  mentions,  the  Wife  uses  a  saint's  name  as  an  expletive  to  refer  to  her  husband 

(13).  Set  against  this,  we  have  the  old  woman  in  the  Wife's  tale.  She  speaks  in  a  very 

different  way  from  the  Wife.  Her  speech  is  devoid  of  cursing  and  oaths,  and  in  many  cases 


"  Kevin  S.  Fleming  briefly  examines  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale,  but  he 
categorizes  the  curses  and  blessings  as  prayers  and  incorporates  them  into  his  argument 
concerning  the  granting  of  Christian  vs.  pagan  prayers. 


includes  brief  prayers  and  blessings.  The  old  woman  uses  speech  in  ways  that  would  be 
considered  a  correct  use  of  language  in  terms  of  the  pastoral  literature  on  sins  of  the 
tongue. '2  She  always  returns  the  knight's  insults  with  gentle  language,  and  often  asks  God 
to  bless  her  or  allow  her  to  live  in  a  virtuous  or  Christian  way.  Yet  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  two  texts  and  their  approaches  towards  prayer.  What  the  two  characters  have  in 
common  is  the  realization  of  the  power  inherent  in  prayers,  curses,  and  blessings.  When 
they  use  these  speech  acts  reflect  when  they  do  or  do  not  need  power. 

In  the  Wife's  speech  there  is  a  strong  connection  between  the  use  of  curses  and 
blessings  and  power,   The  Wife's  tendency  is  to  curse  people  over  whom  she  has  no 
control,  such  as  the  clerks  who  do  not  speak  well  of  wives  or  the  husbands  who  will  not  give 
their  wives  the  sovereignty  in  marriage.  When  she  cannot  gain  power  in  the  actual  world, 
the  Wife  turns  to  the  religious  language  of  curses  to  help  her  defend  herself  and  gain  a  sort 
of  advantage  over  others.  Her  blessing  of  her  fifth  husband  fits  in  with  this,  because  he  very 
famously  has  given  her  all  the  power  in  the  marriage,  although  she  had  to  fight  fiercely  in 
order  to  obtain  it.  Her  attitude  towards  him  focuses  more  on  his  eventual  yielding  to  her 
than  on  his  undesirable  behavior,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  she  asks  God  to  reward  him. 
This  use  of  curses  recalls  Keith  Thomas'  depiction  of  curses  as  something  used  by  those 


'2  An  interesting  counter  to  this  idea  is  presented  in  Gretchen  Kay  Lutz's  article  "Save  Me 
From  the  Fall  Mythic  Mother."  Lutz  discusses  the  idea  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  curses  are 
somehow  seen  as  being  more  appropriately  connected  to  women.  This  seems  to  have 
something  to  do  with  women  being  involved  in  birth  and  therefore  having  a  closer 
connection  to  life  and  death. 

'3  The  idea  of  this  type  of  language  carrying  power  is  not  uncommon.  In  "Some 
Observations  Concerning  Biblical  Prayer,"  Sheldon  H.  Blank  mentions  the  connection 
between  power  and  language  that  underlies  much  thought  on  curses  and  blessings,  both 
Jewish  and  Christian.  "That  a  blessing  is  a  giving  is  corollary  of  the  belief  in  the  potency  of 
words,  their  inherent  substantiality.  If  words  have  reality,  an  evil  word  is  an  evil  thing  and  a 
good  word  is  a  good  thing"(88). 

The  concept  of  the  Wife  looking  for  power  in  her  tale  is  nothing  new.  Elaine  Tuttie 
Hansen,  Chaucer  and  the  Fictions  of  Gender,  sees  the  Wife  as  not  having  power  ultimately, 
although  she  tries  to  gain  power  through  language.  For  a  reading  of  the  class  battles  within 
the  tale,  and  the  Wife's  using  the  tale  as  a  vehicle  to  "bring  down"  the  upper  classes,  see 
Dorothy  Colmer,  "Character  and  Class  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale." 


who  had  no  other  recourse  (see  above). This  fits  in  with  the  attitude  of  the  old  woman  in 
the  tale  as  well.  She  does  not  need  to  curse  anyone,  because  she  has  all  the  power  in  the 
first  place.  Thus  her  language  is  devoid  of  the  curses  that  the  Wife  relies  on,  because  she 
already  has  power  in  all  her  relationships.  Her  speech  is  composed  of  blessings  and 
requests  to  God  for  positive  behavior. 

Because  the  Wife  is  turning  to  language  during  her  quests  for  power,  it  initially 
appears  as  if  Chaucer  is  focusing  on  the  language  in  this  tale,  and  the  language  of  curses  in 
particular.  While  the  words  do  appear  to  be  very  important,  this  is  not  the  main  focus  of  the 
tale.  For  one  thing,  the  Wife  does  not  always  curse,  or  bless,  with  the  exact  same  phrase  or 
even  types  of  curses.  Different  styles  are  used  throughout  her  prologue  and  tale,  thus 
supporting  the  idea  that  it  is  the  genre  of  speech  she  is  using  rather  than  the  exact  words  that 
is  significant.  Because  the  Wife  relies  so  much  on  these  kinds  of  speech  acts  in  similar 
circumstances,  what  becomes  most  apparent  is  the  position  of  the  speaker.  By  uttering 
curses  repeatedly  with  the  same  motivation,  Chaucer  ensures  that  the  audience  understands 
who  might  be  driven  to  utilize  this  type  of  language  and  why.  The  old  woman's  approach  to 
language  in  the  tale  reinforces  this.  Because  she  relies  on  blessings  rather  than  curses,  even 
though  the  Wife  is  the  one  who  is  controlling  her  speech,  it  emphasizes  the  position  of  the 
speaker  and  who  might  need  to  curse  and  why.  Thus  Chaucer  demonstrates  how 
uncontrolled  language  really  is.  It  does  not  rely  on  church  guidelines  and  statutes,  but 
rather  functions  unrestricted.  By  allowing  the  Wife  to  prosper  despite  these  curses, 
Chaucer  demonstrates  that  all  people  have  access  to  this  kind  of  speech,  and  thus  all  people 
have  their  own  access  to  God. 

An  examination  of  the  use  of  curses  in  the  tale  to  gain  power  necessitates  close 
examination  of  not  only  the  language  in  the  text,  but  also  the  situation  from  which  it  is 


'5  See  also  Mary  F.  Godfrey,  "Only  Words:  Cursing  and  die  Authority  of  Language  in 
Chaucer's  Friar's  Tale."  On  pp.  320-326  Godfrey  discusses  the  issue  of  women  gaining 
power  through  an  appropriation  of  language. 
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spoken.  One  cannot  merely  look  at  the  curses  as  a  way  to  expose  the  Wife's  temper. 

Rather,  one  must  carefully  examine  the  positions  from  which  she  curses  and  blesses,  to  see 

what  factors  might  be  motivating  her.  From  the  first  mention  of  the  Wife  in  the  General 

Prologue,  we  see  that  Chaucer  is  aware  of  the  need  to  examine  more  than  the  surface  when 

interpreting  meaning,  and  is  transferring  this  awareness  to  his  audience.'^  Describing  the 

Wife's  attire  and  attitude  provides  a  space  for  Chaucer  to  point  out  the  differences  in  levels 

of  meaning.'"'  She  is  technically  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  her  main  focus  should  be  spiritual 

and  not  material.  Yet  her  attitude  is  not,  in  fact,  spiritual,  and  Chaucer's  introduction  of  her 

in  the  General  Prologue  reinforces  this  point.  Both  her  attitude  and  her  attire  when  she 

does  attend  church  are  not  at  all  "correct,"  but  by  describing  her  in  this  way  Chaucer  is  able 

to  introduce  related  concepts  about  the  broad  context  of  speech  acts: 

In  al  the  parisshe  wife  ne  was  ther  noon 

That  to  the  offrynge  bifore  hire  shoulde  goon; 

And  if  ther  dide,  certeyn  so  wrooth  was  she 

That  she  was  out  of  alle  charitee. 

Hir  coverchiefs  ful  fyne  weren  of  ground; 

That  on  a  Sonday  weren  upon  hir  heed. 

(449-455) 

The  Wife's  portrait,  among  other  things,  reflects  a  concem  with  "reading"  behavior.  The 
Wife's  actions  appear  pious;  she  goes  to  the  church  to  donate  money,  yet  her  attitude  reveals 
that  her  intention  is  anything  but  pious.  To  understand  the  real  meaning  here,  one  has  to 
look  beyond  the  mere  action  and  acknowledge  intent.  The  Wife  is  using  a  religious 
ceremony  to  solidify  her  secular  status,  much  as  she  will  later  turn  to  religious  language  to 
obtain  power  in  her  personal  relationships.  The  Wife's  concem  here  is  with  her  status  in  the 
community,  as  it  is  reflected  both  in  her  position  during  the  offertory  and  her  appearance. 

The  Wife  does  not  fulfill  societal  expectations  in  general,  not  just  in  her  attire.  As 
Robert  Boenig  discusses,  she  is  a  particular  type  of  lay-religious  woman,  but  then  because 
of  her  great  interest  in  sex  and  marriage  she  does  not  fulfill  this  stereotype.  Boenig 
connects  this  to  affumative  and  negative  uses  of  language  that  both  Chaucer  and  the  mystics 
employ. 

'"^  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  Wife's  attire  in  terms  of  costume  rhetoric  see  Laura  F. 
Hodges,  "The  Wife  of  Bath's  Costumes:  Reading  the  Subtext." 
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"Her  accessories  highlight  her  pride  in  her  material  wealth  while  they  proclaim  her 

economic  success"  (Hodges  359).  She  wants  to  ensure  that  her  wealth  is  obvious  because 

of  her  position  in  church,  and  is  not  concerned  with  charity.  Not  only  is  her  appearance 

different  from  her  intent,  but  her  appearance  is  itself  something  that  would  clearly  go  against 

Origen's  admonition  that  a  woman  at  prayer  should  be  "banishing  from  her  governing  mind 

everything  that  would  remind  her  of  incontinent  and  womanish  ways,  and  adorning  herself 

not  with  'braided  hair  or  gold  or  pearls  or  costly  attire'  but  with  what  a  woman  professing 

religion  should  be  adorned"  (98-99).  By  wearing  this  elaborate  clothing  she  is  once  again 

demonstrating  the  power  she  wields  in  the  community.  Thus  even  before  she  begins  her 

tale  we  see  that  her  intent  during  religious  obligations  is  rooted  in  her  secular  concerns. 

Although  this  brief  development  of  her  character  occurs  long  before  her  tale, 

Chaucer  makes  sure  that  the  importance  of  looking  at  different  elements  of  speech  acts  is 

fresh  in  the  reader's  mind  by  having  it  reintroduced  by  the  Wife  herself.  The  wife  is  aware 

of  the  potential  discrepancy  between  appearance  and  intent,  and  she  foregrounds  this 

difference  before  even  beginning  to  tell  her  tale: 

But  yet  I  praye  to  al  this  compaignye, 
If  that  I  speke  after  my  fantasye, 
As  taketh  not  agrief  of  that  I  seye. 
For  myn  entente  nys  but  for  to  pleye. 
(189-192) 

The  Wife  acknowledges  that  her  intent  and  speech  might  not  appear  to  match,  and  hastens 
to  make  her  intent  clear  to  the  audience.  Thus  the  need  to  clarify  intent  emerges  before  the 
Wife  progresses  too  far  in  her  tale,  and  informs  the  reader  that  one  needs  to  examine  all 
elements  of  speech  acts  thoroughly  and  clearly. 

Once  the  Wife  begins  to  speak,  one  of  the  most  obvious  hallmarks  of  her  speech  is 
her  use  of  oaths.'*  Often  she  uses  these  in  conjunction  with  curses,  sometimes  she  uses 

Yuzaburo  Murata,  "The  Swearings  in  Chaucer,"  details  the  different  kind  of  oaths  or 
swearing  of  various  characters  in  Chaucer.  Murata  demonstrates  that  these  oaths  are  not 
always  clearly  labeled  and  have  various  functions.  "Some  forms  of  oath  and  swearing  are 
employed  to  emphasize  the  story,  while  others  are  nothing  but  interjections"  (294).  Murata 
realizes  the  possibility  that  who  swears  and  when  might  tell  us  more  about  the  text,  for  in  the 


them  alone.  Like  the  other  types  of  speech  we  have  examined,  swearing  is  regulated  by 

religious  writing  of  the  time,  although  unlike  these  other  speech  acts  it  is  completely 

frowned  upon  and  not  perceived  as  something  that  can  be  uttered  by  anyone  under  any 

circumstances.  Many  authors  in  the  Middle  Ages  write  about  swearing  and  its 

consequences  to  Christ.  According  to  Rosemary  Woolf  in  The  English  Religious  Lyric  in 

the  Middle  Ages,  there  is  a  tradition  that  sees  swearing  as  performing  a  second  crucifixion 

on  Christ.  Woolf  writes  of  lyric  poems  that  are  complaints  about  this  type  of  speech. 

Swearing  in  this  context  represents  a  misapplication  of  Christ's  wounds.  Since  many  of 

these  meditative  lyrics  (Woolf  refers  to  them  as  prayers),  Hst  the  various  wounds  of  Christ 

as  something  to  be  meditated  upon,  those  who  use  them  in  swearing  take  them  out  of  their 

intended  environment  and  thus  abuse  their  intended  use.  One  is  not  referring  to  Christ's 

wounds  in  order  to  become  closer  to  God,  but  rather  is  referring  to  the  wounds  in  a  situation 

that  is  in  no  way  religious  or  spiritual,  but  wholly  secular.'^  Sermons  reflect  this  concern  as 

well.  John  Mirk's  Festial  includes  a  sermon  where  Jesus  himself  is  addressing  the 

congregation,  accusing  them  of  harming  him  with  oaths  and  swearing: 

And  over  this  that  grieves  me  most,  thou  set  nothing  by  my  passion  that  I  suffered 
for  you,  but  by  me  swear  horribly  all  day, . . .  swearing  by  my  face,  by  my  eyes, 
by  my  arms,  by  my  nails,  by  my  heart,  by  my  blood,  and  so  forth,  by  all  my  body. 
And  so  you  martyr  me  by  a  foul  use  and  custom  of  swearing,  that  should  do 
reverence  and  worship  to  my  words  and  to  my  passion,  that  I  suffered  so  sore  for 
your  sake.  (113) 


main  part  of  his  article  he  breaks  down  the  types  of  oaths  used  by  each  character.  His 
primary  concern  is  with  which  characters  use  which  type  of  oath.  He  claims  that  those  of 
"humble  birth"  (in  which  he  includes  the  Wife  of  Bath)  tend  to  use  certain  kinds  of  oaths 
and  that  these  form  a  sort  of  pattern.  For  a  more  general  survey  of  regulations  about  oaths 
in  the  period  and  within  this  tale  see  Brenda  Deen  Schildgen,  Pagans,  Tartars,  Moslems, 
and  Jews  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  Chapter  5. 

See  Rosemary  Woolf,  The  English  Religious  Lyric  in  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  the 
chapter  on  Passion  Lyrics  and  Appendix  G,  and  Lynn  Forest-Hill,  Transgressive  Language 
in  Medieval  English  Drama,  especially  p.  27  where  she  mentions  sermon  writers  who 
discuss  these  issues. 

20  The  fourteenth-century  manuscript  Handlyng  Synne  mentions  this  type  of  swearing  as  a 
sin  against  the  second  conmiandment.  "If  you  were  ever  so  foolhardy  /  To  swear  great 
oaths  grievously,  /  As  we  folks  do  all  day  /  Dismember  Jesus  all  that  we  may"(665-668  my 
translation).  This  is  followed  by  a  vivid  story  (pp.  25-29)  of  Mary  visiting  a  man  who 
frequently  swore  oaths  and  showing  him  what  his  language  is  doing  to  her  child.  Jesus  is 
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Despite  all  of  this  cultural  resistance  to  swearing,  the  Wife  swears  throughout  her  prologue 

and  tale.  She  displays  no  concern  with  this  "abuse"  of  language,  and  progresses  quite 

happily  in  her  life  even  while  swearing.  As  with  her  curses  and  blessings,  many  times  she 

swears  and  uses  oaths  when  she  is  describing  a  battle  for  power  positions.  For  example, 

when  discussing  her  first  three  marriages,  she  says  "As  helpe  me  verray  God  omnipotent,  / 

Though  I  right  now  sholde  make  my  testament,  / 1  ne  own  hem  nat  a  word  that  it  nys  quit" 

(423-425).  And  similarly,  when  discussing  her  fourth  husband  she  claims  "But  he  was  quit, 

by  God  and  by  Seint  Joce!"  (483).  This  does  not  apply  to  every  single  one  of  her  oaths,  but 

many  of  them  do  fall  within  this  category  of  calling  God  to  witness  in  power  relationships. 

The  most  famous  example  of  this  is  when  the  Wife  confronts  clerks.  Here  she  most 

assuredly  does  not  have  power,  and  she  uses  this  type  of  language  to  express  her  desire  to 

conquer  clerks.  Writing  as  they  do  about  the  evils  of  women,  the  clerks  are  her  natural 

enemy,  and  she  knows  it.  Unable  to  control  them  through  more  tangible  avenues,  the  Wife 

turns  to  swearing  and  oaths  to  gain  power.  Here  there  is  a  threat  rather  than  a 

straightforward  curse,  but  she  does  call  God  to  witness  her  threat: 

By  God,  if  wommen  hadde  writen  stories, 

As  clerkes  han  withinne  hire  oratories. 

They  wolde  han  writen  of  men  moore  wikkednesse 

Than  al  the  mark  of  Adam  may  redresse. 

(693-696) 

The  Wife's  powerless  position  in  this  circumstance  is  revealed  in  her  wording.  She  begins 
with  a  conditional  statement,  "If  wommen  hadde  writen  stories"  (694).  In  her  society, 
women  do  not  have  this  potential  revenge,  and  they  are  unable  to  make  their  anger  truly 
relevant  to  the  clerks.  The  means  that  she  employs  for  this  revenge  is  language,  rather  than 


in  her  arms,  and  is  physically  bleeding  and  being  torn  apart.  Here  we  see  a  visual 
representation  of  what  inappropriate  invocation  of  God's  body  will  produce;  it  is  a 
breakdown  of  the  physical  body  in  the  same  way  that  swearing  is  a  breakdown  of  what 
Augustine,  and  others,  would  have  considered  the  correct  use  of  language. 


some  sort  of  physical  or  even  divine  punishment.  But  she  calls  God  to  witness  at  the 

beginning  of  her  speech.^' 

The  Wife  has  many  different  types  of  curses  in  her  prologue.  Even  though  the  Wife 

curses  with  reckless  abandon  throughout  her  tale,  this  does  not  automatically  mean  that  she 

is  de  facto  sirming.  According  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  cursing  is  not  always  considered  a 

serious  sin.  Cursing  someone  and  intending  evil  would  be  wrong,  but  cursing  to  attain 

something  good,  such  as  preventing  an  evil  person  from  performing  an  evil  act,  would  be 

acceptable.  Ultimately,  it  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the  person  uttering  the  curse  that  determines 

how  much  of  a  sin  it  is: 

Cursing  can,  however,  be  merely  a  venial  sin,  on  account  either  of  the  smallness  of 
the  evil  called  down  on  another,  or  if  the  feeling  that  prompts  its  utterance,  as  where 
one  does  it  lightheartedly  or  in  fun  or  impulsively;  this  is  because,  as  shown  earlier, 
the  gravity  of  sins  of  word  depends  primarily  on  our  state  of  mind.  ("Question 
LXXVI"  209) 

For  Aquinas,  the  entire  context  of  the  utterance  must  be  considered.  Aquinas  is  concerned 
with  what  prompted  the  act  as  much  as  he  is  concerned  with  the  act  itself.  The  curse, 
although  it  does  count  as  a  sin  under  any  circumstances,  is  not  seriously  evil  unless  the 
thought  behind  it  is  equally  evil.  The  Wife's  cursing  covers  the  entire  spectrum  of  intention 
behind  cursing  covered  by  Aquinas.  An  early  example  is  the  type  discussed  earlier,  a  sort 
of  potential  for  a  curse.  Early  in  her  prologue,  the  Wife  states,  "If  I  be  daungerous,  God 
yeve  me  sorwe!"  (151).  The  Wife  here  would  seem  to  be  du-ectly  addressing  God,  asking 
Him  to  give  her  sorrow  if  she  is  potentially  harmful  to  anyone.  While  she  is  utilizing  a 
curse  here,  she  sees  the  power  as  coming  from  God,  not  merely  in  the  words  themselves. 
She  will  be  cursed  because  of  God,  not  because  of  some  nebulous  power  inherent  in 
language. 


2'  See  Elaine  Tuttle  Hansen,  Chaucer  and  the  Fictions  of  Gender,  for  a  reading  of  this 
passage  that  demonstrates  how  a  female  perspective  is  not  reflected  here;  a  man  is  still 
telling  the  tale. 
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Both  in  jest  and  when  serious,  the  Wife  uses  curses  as  a  way  to  obtain  as  much 
power  as  possible.  An  example  of  when  she  uses  it  in  jest  is  in  her  diatribe  against  her  first 
three  husbands.  While  accusing  them  of  saying  hateful  things  about  women,  she  shrieks 
"O  leeve  sire  shrewe,  Jhesu  shorte  thy  lyf!"(365).  As  the  Wife  makes  very  clear,  she  is  not 
really  cursing  her  husbands  here,  but  rather  using  cursing  and  other  linguistic  attacks  to 
gain  power  over  them.  The  Wife  does  indeed  gain  power  over  her  first  three  husbands,  as 
she  gleefully  informs  the  other  pilgrims,  but  part  of  how  she  obtains  it  is  through  the 
language  of  curses.  Confronted  by  her  vehement  expressions,  the  husbands  are  only  too 
glad  to  cede  all  money  and  power  in  the  relationship  to  the  Wife  in  a  (probably  vain)  attempt 
to  secure  some  type  of  domestic  harmony. 

Nowhere  in  the  Wife  of  Bath's  tale  is  the  idea  of  cursing  so  vividly  brought  up  as  in 
the  final  lines  of  the  text.  The  Wife,  having  just  finished  allowing  the  knight  to  live  out  his 
life  with  a  beautiful  and  obedient  wife,  ends  her  text  with  what  at  first  seems  to  be  a  prayer 
to  God  for  good  husbands.  "And  thus  they  lyve  unto  hir  lyves  ende  /  In  parfit  joye;  and 
Jhesu  Crist  us  sende  /  Housbondes  meeke,  yonge,  and  fressh  abedde,"  (1257-1259).  While 
the  Wife  does  seem  to  be  asking  for  things  that  are  generally  not  seen  as  appropriate  in 
prayer  (the  concern  with  earthly  matters  and  specific  concern  for  one's  physical  comforts), 
she  is,  at  least,  not  asking  that  someone  be  harmed  here.  At  first  glance,  she  seems  to  close 
the  text  on  what  might  not  be  the  best  example  of  prayer,  but  what  would  be  seen  as  a  direct 
prayer,  a  request  addressed  to  God,  nonetheless.  However,  with  the  final  lines  of  the  text,  the 
prayer  takes  on  a  completely  different  tone,  and  begins  to  move  inexorably  into  the  realm  of 
cursing: 

And  eek  I  praye  Jhesu  shorte  hir  lyves 
That  noght  wol  be  governed  by  hir  wyves; 
And  olde  and  angry  nygardes  of  dispence, 
God  sende  hem  soone  verray  pestilence!" 
(1261-1264). 


This  would  undoubtedly  be  considered  a  curse.22  The  Wife  is  not  asking  for  something  in 
particular  for  herself,  but  in  fact  is  directly  asking  God  to  harm  or  punish  those  who  do  not 
behave  in  the  way  she  feels  husbands  should.  Her  anger  here  is  connected  to  a  concern 
with  power.  She  is  asking  that  those  who  refuse  to  give  wives  power  be  punished.  Her 
tone  also  reflects  her  attitude,  which  is  clearly  angry,  as  her  word  choice  (describing  those 
who  will  not  behave  as  she  wishes  as  "olde,"  "angry,"  and  "nygards  of  dispence,"  hardly 
complimentary  language)  indicates.  She  is  trying  to  punish  those  who  go  against  her 
beliefs.  In  fact,  James  A.  Work  goes  so  far  as  to  see  this  as  an  example  of  a  possible 
reference  to  the  anathema  (or  excommunication)  ceremony  that  would  have  been  familiar  in 
Chaucer's  time: 

It  is  possible,  too,  that  the  anathema  is  echoed  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  tale  of  the 

Wife  of  Bath  The  parallel  is  not  striking,  yet  the  reference  to  shortened  life  and 

to  pestilence  recall  specific  phrases  from  the  curse,  and  as  the  "great  sentences"-- 
long,  detailed,  discursive  discussions  of  the  offenses  for  which  one  might  be 
cursed-closed  with  the  reading  of  the  curse  itself,  so  the  Wife's  rambling  prologue 
and  tale,  dealing,  in  general,  with  good  and  bad  husbands,  ends  with  a 
characteristic  imprecation  against  the  bad.  (428) 

Work  is,  of  course,  specifically  discussing  the  excommunication  formula  used  by  the 

church  itself,  and  he  is  also  presenting  the  idea  that  Chaucer's  somewhat  frivolous  use  of  it 

within  the  tale  says  something  about  how  much  respect  or  fear  was  felt  for  the  ceremony  in 

Chaucer's  day.  Still,  the  Wife's  use  of  the  curse  here  might  say  something  about  what  she  is 

trying  to  do,  and  how  she  is  trying  to  use  the  tradition  of  ecclesiastical  cursing  to  solidify 

her  own  position.  She  is  using  it  in  circumstances  almost  completely  opposite  from  those 

laid  down  for  anathema  or  ritual  cursing.  She  is  angry,  for  one  thing,  which  as  we  have 

already  seen  is  evidence  of  the  incorrect  frame  of  mind.  She  is  also  not  the  correct  person 

to  perform  this  ritual,  since  in  order  for  the  excommunication  ceremony  to  be  vahd,  it  must 

be  performed  by  an  appropriate  person  in  certain  ceremonial  or  ritual  circumstances.  Nor  is 


221  would  also  argue  that  this  privileges  the  emotive  function  that  Jakobson  refers  to. 
Because  this  is  a  curse,  he  sees  this  sort  of  address  as  part  of  the  conative  function,  but  I 
think  in  revealing  how  the  Wife  addresses  God  and  what  she  asks  Him  for,  we  really 
discover  more  about  the  Wife. 


^"1 
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the  context  in  any  way  correct,  for  she  is  outside  and  involved  in  a  very  secular  activity.  Yet 
she  is  using  an  address  to  God,  and  really  a  demand  of  God,  to  gain  power  over  those  who 
cross  her. 

The  tale  emphasizes  the  power  inherent  in  blessings  as  well  as  curses.  When  the 

Wife  simply  mentions  prayer  and  blessings,  without  engaging  in  them  herself,  she  mentions 

them  with  a  sort  of  disdain  or  disrespect.  Within  this  position,  however,  the  Wife 

acknowledges  that  blessings  and  prayer  contain  power  over  people,  particularly  when  used 

by  those  already  in  power.  Part  of  the  reason  for  her  disapproval  of  friars  is  due  to  her 

belief  that  they  are  not  using  this  power  correctly.  An  example  of  this  occurs  at  the  very 

beginning  of  her  tale,  when  she  is  depicting  the  Christian  society  running  off  previous 

beliefs  and  ways  of  life: 

But  now  kan  no  man  se  none  elves  mo, 
For  now  the  grete  charitee  and  prayeres 
Of  lymytours  and  othere  hooly  freres. 
That  serchen  every  lond  and  every  streem, 
As  thikke  as  motes  in  the  sonne-beem, 
Blessynge  halles,  chambres,  kichenes,  boures, 
Citees,  burghes,  castels,  hye  toures, 
Thropes,  hemes,  shipnees,  dayeryes  - 
This  maketh  that  ther  ben  no  fayeryes. 
For  ther  as  wont  to  walken  was  an  elf 
Ther  walketh  now  the  lymytour  hymself 
In  undermeles  and  in  morwenynges, 
And  seyth  his  matyns  and  his  hooly  thynges 
As  he  gooth  in  his  lymytacioun. 
Wommen  may  go  saufly  up  and  doun. 
In  every  bussh  or  under  every  tree 
Ther  is  noon  oother  incubus  but  he. 
And  he  ne  wol  doon  hem  but  dishonour. 
(863-881) 

The  power  of  the  friars  is  obvious  here,  as  they  have  not  only  taken  over,  but  driven  out  an 
entire  group  of  people  merely  through  their  blessings.  Yet  these  blessings  are  not  positive, 
but  rather  abused  by  the  friars.  The  Wife  emphasizes  these  negative  qualities  through  a 
variety  of  techniques.  First,  by  mentioning  that  the  fairies  have  disappeared  after  depicting 
them  as  a  "joly  compaignye"  (860),  the  wife  slyly  indicates  that  perhaps  having  no  fairies  is 
not  all  good.  She  then  goes  on  to  indicate  that  the  prayers  and  blessings  have  actually 
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driven  the  fairies  away,  not  necessarily  the  best  light  in  which  to  discuss  these  issues.  It 

draws  attention  to  what  the  blessing  have  removed,  not  what  they  have  added.  These 

blessings,  however,  have  been  directly  responsible  for  replacing  the  elves  with  the  friars, 

who  now  wander  the  territory  where  there  once  were  fairies.  Theodore  Silverstein  alludes  to 

this  apparent  overpopulation  of  friars  as  well.  "It  is  the  friars  who  have  managed  it,  thick  as 

motes  in  the  sun,  universally  blessing  things"  (155).  The  long  list  of  places  where  the  friars 

can  now  be  found  adds  to  the  idea  of  an  inability  to  escape  these  friars  and  their  blessings. 

They  seem  to  have  surrounded  everyone.  In  order  to  escape  them,  the  Wife  sets  her  tale  in  a 

time  and  place  the  predates  them: 

In  the  tale  itself,  the  fairy  world  in  the  "olde  dayes"  existed  outside  the  power  of  the 
Arthurian  court,  and  in  the  Wife's  historic  frame  to  the  tale,  she  opposes  her  own 
time  dominated  by  the  "ly  my  tours"  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  natural  hiding 
places  to  the  time  of  the  fairies.  (Schildgen  73) 

Yet  this  encroachment  is  not  only  bad  for  the  fairies,  but  for  women  as  well.  The  friars 

themselves  are  actually  represented  as  a  type  of  danger  to  women  "And  he  ne  wol  doon  hem 

but  dishonour"  (881).  Indeed,  the  friars  are  displayed  as  being  incapable  of  doing  women 

anything  but  harm.  Thus  blessings  lead,  rather  directly,  to  a  kind  of  dishonor  for  women.  It 

is  a  statement  meant  primarily  to  speak  ill  of  friars,  but  it  does  not  present  blessings  in  a 

positive  way  either.  This  demonstrates  that  the  Wife's  attitude  towards  prayer  and  blessings, 

even  when  she  is  not  performing  them,  is  not  always  positive,  but  it  is  always  aware  of  the 

power  these  acts  contain. 

The  Wife  herself  uses  blessings  in  situations  where  she  has  already  established 

power.  This  is  apparent  in  the  first  person  she  blesses,  her  fourth  husband.  Relating  his 

death  in  her  sequence  of  spouses,  the  Wife  says:  "Lat  hym  fare  wel;  God  yeve  his  soule 

reste!"  (501).  This  occurs  after  she  has  established  dominance  over  him  both  in  life  and  in 

death.  Her  outliving  him  is  an  obvious  triumph,  but  she  did  not  lack  triumphs  while  he  was 

alive.  The  Wife  makes  sure  that  he  suffers  because  of  her  supposed  infidelity:  "But 

certainly,  I  made  fold  swich  cheere  /  That  in  his  owene  grece  I  made  hym  frye  /  For  angre, 

and  for  verray  jalousye"  (486-488).  Her  ultimate  triumph  may  be  in  her  burial  of  him. 
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which  she  approaches  in  purely  practical  terms.  "It  nys  but  wast  to  burye  him  preciously" 
(500).  She  can  afford  to  bless  him,  since  in  life  and  death  she  is  clearly  the  victor.  Similarly, 
the  Wife  also  praises  her  fifth  husband,  Jankyn.  This  may  appear  at  first  to  be  somewhat 
contradictory,  considering  his  early  behavior  to  her,  but  when  examining  the  context  of  the 
blessings  her  consistency  is  revealed.  Three  times  in  the  text  she  specifically  asks  him  to  be 
blessed  or  asks  God  to  treat  him  well:  "Now  of  my  fifthe  housbonde  wol  I  telle.  /  God  lete 
his  soule  nevere  come  in  helle!"  (  503-504),  "My  fifthe  housbonde  --  God  his  soule 
blesse!-"  (525),  "I  prey  to  God,  that  sit  in  magestee,  /  So  blesse  his  soule  for  his  mercy 
deere."  (  826-827).  Here  we  have  three  examples  of  the  Wife  wishing  someone  well. 
However,  she  seems  to  be  mainly  pleased  with  him  because  of  his  eventual  capimlation  to 
her  demands;  indeed,  her  final  and  most  complete  and  enthusiastic  blessing  of  him  occurs 
only  after  she  describes  his  surrendering  to  her  wishes.  While  she  does  spend  much  of  the 
text  cataloging  his  disgraceful  behavior  to  her,  it  is  his  eventual  capitulation  that  she  dwells 
on  and  revels  in;  thus,  she  can  afford  to  bless  him,  just  as  she  had  her  fourth  husband. 

The  Wife's  tale  presents  a  very  similar  attitude  regarding  the  power  provided  by 
blessings.  Contrary  to  the  Wife,  the  old  woman  does  not  use  oaths  or  curses  in  her  speech. 
When  she  addresses  God,  she  does  not  display  the  incorrect  attitudes  of  the  Wife,  but  the 
more  correct  approach  towards  addressing  the  Divine  that  the  treatises  discuss.  She  does 
not  tend  to  ask  for  physical  or  material  goods,  and  most  of  her  addresses  to  God  are 
requests  either  for  good  things  for  others  or  the  ability  to  Uve  her  life  in  a  virtuous  manner. 
One  example  of  this  is  in  her  gentilesse  speech.  "Al  were  it  that  myne  auncestres  were  rude, 
/  Yet  may  the  hye  God,  and  so  hope  I,  /  Grante  me  grace  to  lyven  vertuously  "  (1 172- 1 174). 
While  she  is  not  precisely  praying  here,  she  is  asking  God  for  the  ability  to  live  a  virtuous 
life,  something  that  the  authors  of  the  prayer  treatise  would  consider  a  correct  concern  for 
prayer  content.  Indeed,  when  she  is  actually  directly  addressing  God  in  a  prayer,  she  again 
continues  to  ask  for  the  sorts  of  non-physical,  selfless  things  that  contrast  with  the  Wife's 
attitude.  "I  prey  to  God  that  I  moote  sterven  wood,  /  But  I  to  yow  be  also  good  and  trewe  / 


As  evere  was  wyf,  syn  that  the  world  was  newe"  (1242-1244).  Here  we  again  have  a  sort  of 
self-inflicted  curse,  where  the  old  woman  sets  up  a  punishment  if  she  does  not  behave  a 
certain  way.  Yet  rather  than  cursing  someone  else  for  a  transgression,  the  old  woman  here 
turns  the  power  of  curses  on  herself.  She  uses  curses  to  regulate  her  own  behavior.  She 
asks  to  be  "good  and  trewe"  to  her  husband,  a  request  that  is  not  concerned  with  her  own 
well-being,  but  that  of  others. 

The  old  woman's  marriage  also  reflects  these  power  relations,  and  her  language 
continues  to  point  this  out.  Unlike  the  Wife  in  her  early  marriages,  the  old  woman  has 
chosen  this  particular  marriage  herself  and  has  forced  the  unwilling  knight  into  it. 

'Bifore  the  court  thanne  preye  I  thee,  sir  knyght,' 
Quod  she,  'that  thou  me  take  unto  thy  wyf,' 
For  wel  thou  woost  that  I  have  kept  thy  lyf. 
If  I  seye  fals,  sey  nay,  upon  thy  fy!" 
This  knyght  answerde,  "Alias  and  weylawey! 
I  woot  right  wel  that  swich  was  my  bUieste. 
For  Goddes  love,  as  chees  a  newe  requeste! 
Taak  al  my  good,  and  lat  my  body  go." 


"My  love!"  quod  he,  "Nay,  my  dampnacioun! 
Alias,  that  nay  of  my  nacioun 
Sholde  evere  so  foule  disparaged  be!" 
But  al  for  nought:  the  ende  is  this,  that  he 
Constreyned  was;  he  nedes  moste  hire  wedde. 
And  taketh  his  olde  wyf,  and  gooth  to  bedde. 
(1054-1061,  1067-1072) 

The  knight  is  clearly  desperate  to  get  out  of  this  marriage,  and  is  forced  into  it  because  of 

his  debt  to  the  old  woman.  And  in  the  midst  of  trying  to  escape  the  old  woman's  power,  the 

knight  himself  swears  by  God,  vainly  trying  to  use  this  language  as  a  way  to  fulfill  his  own 

desires  rather  than  the  old  woman's.  Not  only  does  she  control  the  event  of  the  marriage 

itself,  but  she  also  determines  what  kind  of  marriage  it  will  be.  The  knight  is  allowed  to 

choose  the  type  of  relationship  they  will  have,  but  it  is  she  who  dictates  the  terms  of  this 

choice: 

"Chese  now,"  quod  she,  "oon  of  thise  thynges  tweye: 
To  han  me  foul  and  old  til  that  I  deye. 
And  be  to  yow  a  trewe,  humble  wyf. 
And  nevere  yow  displese  in  al  my  lyf, 
Or  elles  ye  wol  han  me  yong  and  fair, 
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And  take  youre  aventure  of  the  repair 

That  shal  be  to  youre  hous  by  cause  of  me. 

Or  in  som  oother  place,  may  wel  be. 

Now  chese  yourselven,  wheither  that  yow  liketh." 

(1219-1227) 

By  giving  the  knight  the  options,  she  establishes  her  own  power  in  this  scene,  even  though 
the  knight  is  ostensibly  determining  the  behavior  and  position  of  his  wife.  But  the  knight 
has  learned  his  lesson  well,  and  the  old  woman  is  given  the  ultimate  decision  about  the 
marriage.  And  the  tale  reinforces  this  lesson  as  well,  for  it  is  only  when  the  knight  willingly 
gives  her  the  "maistrie"  that  he  is  given  the  wife  he  truly  desires,  just  as  Jankyn  in  the  Wife's 
prologue  has  a  peaceful  marriage  only  after  he  allows  the  Wife  to  have  control  in  the 
marriage. 

When  beginning  to  build  a  picture  of  Chaucer's  depiction  of  prayer.  The  Wife  of 
Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale  provides  an  excellent  starting  point.  By  treating  curses  and 
blessings  through  two  characters,  Chaucer  presents  an  examination  of  the  position  that 
speakers  of  curses  and  blessings  might  occupy.  The  characters'  use  of  these  speech  acts 
reflects  whether  they  are  struggling  for  power  or  already  have  it.  Importantly,  Chaucer 
demonstrates  that  speech  acts  need  to  be  examined  with  all  the  elements  in  mind  in  order  to 
be  thoroughly  understood.  Just  examining  what  the  wife  or  old  woman  says  is  not  enough; 
to  truly  understand  what  Chaucer  is  promoting  here,  when  and  why  the  characters  speak  as 
they  do  cannot  be  ignored.  Despite  the  culture's  concern  with  the  exact  wording  of  curses, 
Chaucer  gives  us  situations  where  the  words  are  not  the  most  important  element.  In  doing 
this,  he  also  demonstrates  that  these  speech  acts,  like  prayer,  are  able  to  be  accessed  by 
anyone.  The  Wife  and  old  woman  both  use  curses  and/or  blessings  freely,  with  no  negative 
repercussions.  They  are  able  to  determine  their  own  verbal  access  to  God,  without 
directions  or  guidelines  from  anyone  else. 


CHAPTER  5 

BEYOND  WORDS:  CIRCUMSTANCE  OF  PRAYER  IN  THE  KNIGHTS  TALE 


The  Knight's  Tale  has  been  the  subject  of  countless  books  and  articles.  Critics 
have  taken  myriad  approaches  to  the  poem,  focusing  on  everything  from  the  Boethian 
undertones  to  the  role  of  Emelye  and  its  deviance  from  her  source,  Emilia,  in  Boccaccio's 
Teseida}  Yet  from  the  perspective  of  prayer,  the  work  has  much  interest  as  well,  and  this 
has  not  always  been  extensively  dwelt  on  in  previous  examinations  of  the  poem.^  The 


'  An  exhaustive  list  of  the  writings  on  this  tale  would  be  both  impossible  and  fruitless.  A 
very  minor  list  follows.  The  epic  strains  in  the  poem  have  been  discussed  by  many  critics. 
Ann  M.  Taylor,  "Epic  Descent  in  The  Knight's  Tale,"  reads  the  descent  of  Mercury  within 
the  context  of  other  descent  scenes  in  epic  poems  and  how  this  contributes  to  the  epic  nature 
of  this  poem.  Edward  B.  Irving,  Jr.,  in  "Heroic  Worlds:  'The  Knight's  Tale'  and  'Beowulf,'" 
focuses  on  the  epic  elements  in  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Winthrop  Wetherbee  discusses  how 
the  tale  mixes  elements  of  both  the  romantic  and  the  epic  genres  in  "Romance  and  Epic  in 
Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale;"  he  argues  that  the  knight  realizes  the  limits  of  chivalry  in  his 
telling  of  the  tale.  One  of  the  major  debates  about  the  text  concems  the  importance  of  order, 
or  ultimately  the  lack  of  order,  in  the  poem.  Kathleen  A.  Blake,  in  "Order  and  the  Noble 
Life  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Talel,"  argues  that  the  tale  does  not  uphold  order  as  clearly  as 
other  critics  believe  it  to,  while  Charles  Muscatine,  "Form,  Texture,  and  Meaning  in 
Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,"  argues  that  the  poem  is  advocating  order  and  linking  this  concept 
to  order  in  the  noble  life.  Merle  Fifield,  "The  Knight's  Tale:  Incident,  Idea,  Incorporation," 
talks  about  the  tale  as  ultimately  embracing  a  picture  of  disorder  in  this  world.  Another 
favorite  topic  among  critics  is  the  employment  of  Boethian  ideas  in  the  poem.  Jill  Mann,  in 
"Chance  and  Destiny  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  The  Knight's  Tale  ,"  talks  about  the 
Boethian  treatment  of  chance  and  destiny  within  these  two  works.  R.  M.  Lumiansky,  in 
"Chaucer's  Philosophical  Knight,"  argues  for  the  suitability  of  The  Knight's  Tale  to  the 
Knight  as  teller,  and  points  out  changes  from  the  Teseida,  especially  in  terms  of  the 
Consolation,  he  believes  Chaucer  made  to  this  end.  Finally,  many  critics  have  produced  in 
depth  discussions  of  Chaucer's  use  of  his  sources  in  the  completion  of  this  poem.  Hubertis 
M.  Cummings  reviews  the  connection  of  The  Knight's  Tale  to  its  Italian  source  Teseida  in 
The  Indebtedness  of  Chaucer's  Works  to  the  Italian  Works  of  Boccaccio.  Piero  Boitani,  in 
Chaucer  and  Boccaccio,  also  looks  at  the  connections  between  Chaucer  and  his  main 
Boccaccian  source,  Teseida.  Melvin  Storm  includes  Boccaccio  and  other  authors  in  "From 
Knossos  to  Knight's  Tale:  The  Changing  Face  of  Chaucer's  Theseus"  while  examining 
Chaucer's  alteration  of  mythic  sources;  he  looks  beyond  Chaucer  to  ascertain  the  attitude 
towards  myth  in  the  Middle  Ages  in  general. 

2  Many  authors  have  examined  such  details  as  the  prayers,  the  depictions  of  the  temples, 
and  the  treatment  of  the  gods  in  the  poem.  Quite  often  Chaucer's  alterations  of  his  source 
material  have  also  been  discussed.  But  these  have  not  been  part  of  an  overall  argument 
about  prayer;  rather,  they  are  generally  part  of  a  larger  argument  about  the  tale  and  its 
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prayers  of  the  major  characters  make  up  a  large  portion  of  part  three,  and  other  incidents  in 
the  poem  bring  issues  connected  with  prayer  to  the  forefront.  Examining  how  Chaucer 
approaches  and  depicts  prayer  in  this  text  can  tell  us  much  about  the  attitudes  towards 
prayer  in  late  fourteenth-century  England.  The  picture  of  prayer  that  emerges  in  this  poem 
is  one  that  involves  more  than  just  speaking  words,  and  there  is  a  particular  emphasis  on  the 
setting  of  prayer.  While  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale  is  concerned  with  the 
actual  use,  or  misuse,  of  religious  language,  and  The  Testament  ofCresseid  takes  this 
concem  and  adds  a  punitive  theme  to  it,  The  Knight's  Tale  seems  as  concemed  with  where 
prayer  takes  place  as  it  does  with  the  prayer  itself.  Here,  the  focus  shifts  away  from  the 
prayer  as  words,  or  lack  thereof,  and  towards  the  varying  circumstances  that  constitute 
prayer. 

Prayer  as  an  action  that  involves  more  than  words  reflects  ideas  prevalent  in  many 

theories  about  language.  As  was  discussed  in  chapter  2,  theories  of  language  do  not  merely 

focus  on  the  message  of  the  utterances.  Both  J.L.  Austin  and  Roman  Jakobson,  in  different 

ways,  point  out  that  one  cannot  easily  categorize  speech  acts  by  the  meaning  or  even  just  the 

intent  of  the  speaker;  many  other  factors,  such  as  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  speech 

act  and  the  effect  the  speech  act  has  on  listeners,  must  also  be  consulted.  Merely  trusting 

the  words  themselves  can  lead  to  problems  when  categorizing  speech  acts.  Medieval 

theories  of  semiotics  also  reflect  a  concem  with  focusing  on  the  spoken  word,  albeit  for 

some  different  reasons,  as  authors  such  as  Eugene  Vance  have  discussed.  Medieval  writers 

from  St.  Augustine  onward  were  keenly  aware  of  the  cultural  forces  that  create  and  sustain 

language,  and  to  some  degree  they  were  mistrustful  of  language's  ability  to  convey  or  reach 

truth.  Augustine  himself  mentions  the  convention  of  signs  when  writing  De  Doctrina 

Christiana,  his  treatise  on  how  one  should  read  and  interpret  the  Bible: 

meaning.  Shunichi  Noguchi  provides  a  very  brief  discussion  of  prayers  in  the  tale  in 
"Prayers  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale."  Kevin  S.  Fleming's  dissertation,  Chaucer's  Prayers 
in  the  Dream  Visions  and  the  Canterbury  Tales,  does  build  an  argument  about  prayer  in 
the  text.  Although  he  examines  some  of  the  same  passages  I  do,  his  concem  revolves 
around  the  granting  of  pagan  versus  Christian  prayers. 
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All  these  meanings,  then,  derive  their  effect  on  the  mind  firom  each  individual's 
agreement  with  a  particular  convention.  As  this  agreement  varies,  so  does  their 
effect.  People  did  not  agree  to  use  them  because  they  were  akeady  meaningful; 
rather  they  became  meaningful  because  people  agreed  to  use  them.(lOl) 

But  because  these  signs  do  not  naturally  mean  something,  it  becomes  possible  for  people  to 

interpret  language  in  an  incorrect  fashion  if  they  do  not  understand  how  the  signs  are 

functioning  at  a  given  point.  And  ultimately  this  can  lead  a  person  away  from  spiritual, 

higher,  permanent  truths  to  carnal,  transitory  concerns: 

To  begin  with,  one  must  take  care  not  to  interpret  a  figurative  expression 
literally.... For  when  something  meant  figuratively  is  interpreted  as  if  it  were  meant 
literally,  it  is  understood  in  a  carnal  way.. ..It  is,  then,  a  miserable  kind  of  spirimal 
slavery  to  interpret  signs  as  things,  and  to  be  incapable  of  raising  the  mind's  eye 
above  the  physical  creation  so  as  to  absorb  the  eternal  Ught....If,  then,  it  is  a  carnal 
form  of  slavery  to  follow  a  sign  divinely  instituted  for  a  useful  purpose  rather  than 
the  thing  that  it  was  instituted  to  represent,  is  it  not  far  worse  to  accept  as  things  the 
humanely  instituted  signs  of  useless  things?  (Augustine,  De  Doctrina  Christiana 
141,145) 

Augustine  here  is  concerned  with  the  fact  that  not  only  are  signs  part  of  a  post-Edenic 
worid,  and  thus  tainted,  but  also  that  when  used  figuratively  they  can  be  interpreted  in  more 
than  one  way,  which  means  that  they  have  even  more  potential  to  draw  humans  away  from 
the  truth.  Through  his  writmgs  in  De  Doctrina,  Augustine  demonstrates  that  language  can 
be  misleading. 

In  Mervelous  Signals,  Eugene  Vance  sums  up  how  medieval  writers  for  hundreds 

of  years  after  Augustine  continued  to  be  concerned  with  the  ultimate  reliability  of  written 

and  spoken  language,  if  not  for  the  doctrinal  types  of  concerns  that  consumed  Augustine: 

. . .  T]hen  it  is  perhaps  not  an  exaggeration  to  claim  that  the  major  thread  of 
coherence  in  medieval  culture  was  its  sustained  reflection, . . .  upon  language  as  a 
semiotic  system  -  more  broadly,  upon  the  namre,  the  functions  and  the  limitations 
of  the  verbal  sign  as  a  mediator  of  human  understanding.  (  x) 

Thus  the  culture  in  which  Chaucer  was  writing  was  infused  with  a  general  concern  with,  and 

thoughts  about,  language  and  its  potential  to  communicate  and  convey  truth. 

In  The  Knight's  Tale,  Chaucer  uses  the  lens  of  prayer  as  a  way  to  confront  some  of 

these  problems  about  language.  The  act  of  prayer  is  a  prominent  one  in  the  tale,  particularly 

in  part  three  where  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the  prayers  of  the  three  youths  dominate. 
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Yet  throughout  the  tale,  Chaucer  is  constantly  forcing  the  reader  to  focus  on  more  than  just 
the  verbal  messages  prayers  are  conveying.  His  attention  to  intent,  setting,  emotion,  and 
reaction  to  the  prayers  helps  to  develop  a  picture  of  prayer  not  as  an  elaborate  set  of  specific 
words,  but  as  an  event  that  is  more  internal  than  external  and  that  should  be  seen  as  much 
broader  than  mere  utterances. 

Early  on  in  the  tale,  Chaucer  begins  to  craft  situations  that  subtly  expand  definitions 
of  prayer.  Many  of  these  passages  surround  Arcite  and  Palamon,  as  Emelye's  character  is 
not  frequently  revealed  to  the  reader.  The  one  place  where  the  audience  is  allowed  to 
encounter  Emelye's  interior  perspective  is  during  her  prayer  to  Diana.^  Since  Chaucer  does 
allow  Emelye's  thoughts  and  desires  to  be  seen  mostly  through  prayer,  it  indicates  that  he  is 
developing  a  connection  between  prayer  and  an  understanding  and  development  of  self. 
This  point  is  reinforced  through  the  reader's  encounters  with  Palamon  and  Arcite.  The  two 
young  men  are  much  more  available  to  the  reader,  both  through  their  prayers  in  part  three 
and  through  other,  briefer  prayers  and  spiritual  questionings.  In  fact,  much  of  what  readers 
understand  about  Palamon  and  Arcite  in  Chaucer's  version  of  this  tale  is  through  their 
prayers  and  religious  attitudes. 

In  the  history  of  criticism  of  this  poem,  the  characters  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  have 
not  always  been  treated  kindly  by  critics.  Many  writers  have  asked  why  it  matters  who  wins 
Emelye  in  the  end,  since  there  is  no  clear  indication  that  one  knight  is  worthier.  For  these 
critics,  Chaucer  is  altering  his  source  considerably  by  having  the  two  knights  appear  so 


3  The  characterization  of  Emelye  is  another  problem  that  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
writings  on  this  tale.  While  Emilia  in  Teseida  is  given  much  more  space  and  is  much  more 
active  (she  is  aware  of  the  attention  of  the  two  young  men  and  exploits  it,  and  it  is  she  who 
discovers  the  knights  fighting  in  the  grove  and  brings  Theseus  to  them),  in  Chaucer's 
version  we  barely  see  her  at  all.  She  is  a  mere  object  for  the  attraction  of  die  knights,  not 
really  a  well  developed  presence  in  her  own  right.  Piero  Boitani,  in  Chaucer  and 
Boccaccio,  discusses  the  fact  that  in  general  the  Knight's  Tale  develops  characters  much  less 
than  the  Teseida.  For  a  further  treatment  of  this  topic,  see  John  M.  Ganim,  "Chaucerian 
Ritual  and  Patriarchal  Romance,"  66. 
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similar  as  to  be  almost  identical.  Brooke  Bergan  discusses  this  opinion  in  "Surface  and 
Secret  in  the  Knight's  Tale:" 


Chaucer,  by  contrast,  quite  deliberately  eliminates  or  flattens  out  the  parts  of 
Boccaccio's  text  that  provide  such  emotional  dimension,  motivation,  and 
differentiation.. . .  Whatever  is  different  in  them  is  reduced  to  mere  affect.  Arcite 
does  show  a  fondness  for  argumentatio,  and  Palamon  has  a  rather  unmanly 
penchant  for  "teeres"  and  "youlyng."  But  these  qualities  are  more  humorous  than 
distinctive.  (Bergan  6) 

Similarly,  in  "Fate  and  Freedom  in  The  Knight's  Tale,"  Edward  Schweitzer  argues  that  the 
lovers  are  identical  and  even  more  interchangeable  than  they  are  in  Boccaccio  (13-14).  Yet  a 
close  examination  of  the  text  shows  this  to  be  a  rather  odd  reading,  since  the  two  characters 
are  not  identical  in  their  manifestation  in  Chaucer's  tale.  This  point  has  not  gone  completely 
unnoticed  by  scholars.  There  are  several  critics  who  have  pointed  out  differences  between 
the  two  young  men,  and  Peter  Elbow  even  directly  mentions  the  prayers  of  the  young  men 
and  how  they  demonstrate  differences:"*  "The  prayers  of  the  two  cousins  bear  out  this 
contrast:  where  Palamon  defines  possession  of  Emelye  as  his  highest  priority,  putting  it 
above  victory  and  life,  Arcite  prays  for  victory  "(99).  Yet  the  two  knights  differ  even  beyond 
these  surface  areas.  Chaucer's  distinctions  between  the  two  includes  what  is  essentially  a 
switch  from  Boccaccio's  presentation  of  the  youths,  and  their  approach  to  prayer  and 
attitude  towards  it  are  some  of  the  major  ways  that  these  differences  play  out.  An  immediate 
and  obvious  variation  is  when  the  young  men  first  encounter  Emelye.  Boccaccio  presents 
the  two  lovers  as  adoring  Emilia  concurrently  without  arguing  over  who  has  the  better  claim 


Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild  argues  for  a  distinction  between  the  active  and  contemplative  life  in 
the  two  characters  in  his  article  "Active  Arcite,  Contemplative  Palamon";  Albert  H. 
Marckwardt,  in  "Characterization  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,"  also  looks  at  many  of  these 
scenes  in  an  attempt  to  discover  differences  in  the  young  men's  characterization  and  what  it 
accomplishes.  He  ultimately  reverses  Fairchild's  conclusions,  seeing  Palamon  as  more 
active  and  Arcite  as  more  contemplative;  Elizabeth  Salter,  in  Fourteenth-Century  English 
Poetry:  Contexts  and  Readings,  points  out  how  each  knight  is  using  different  portions  of 
Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy  and  thus  representing  varying  stages  of  awareness  in 
the  poem;  R.  M.  Lumiansky  also  uses  an  examination  of  Boethian  concepts  within  the 
prayers  and  speeches  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  to  demonstrate  differences  in  their  attitudes 
and  perceptions  in  "Chaucer's  Philosophical  Knight." 
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to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  is  Arcites  who  sees  her  first  here,  and  he  is  anxious  for  Palaemon  to 
share  in  his  vision.  Not  only  do  the  knights  both  love  her,  but  they  both  believe  that  Emilia 
might  be  a  goddess: 

As  he  turned  back  in  he  said  softly:  "O  Palaemon,  come  and  see.  Venus  has  truly 
come  down  here.  Do  you  not  hear  her  singing?  O,  if  I  mean  anything  to  you,  come 
here  quickly.  I  believe  for  certain  that  it  will  please  you  to  see  the  angelic  beauty 
down  there  which  has  descended  to  us  from  the  sovereign  heights."  Palaemon 
arose,  for  he  akeady  heard  her  with  more  sweetness  than  he  believed,  and  he  went 
to  the  window  together  with  Arcites,  and  both  in  silence,  to  watch  the  goddess. 
When  he  saw  her,  he  said  in  a  bright  voice:  "Surely,  this  is  Cytherea.  I  have  never 
seen  anything  so  beautiful,  so  charming  and  so  lovely."  (Teseida,  III,  13-14) 

The  most  striking  details  in  this  passage  are  the  unity  with  which  the  two  heroes  embrace 

their  love  for  Emilia  and  their  identical  reaction  to  her  presence.  Although  they  mistake  her 

for  Venus,  they  do  not  pray  to  her,  and  the  idea  of  praying  to  her  is  not  broached  by  either 

young  man.  In  fact,  the  only  prayer  that  occurs  in  this  section  of  the  text  is  when  Arcites 

prays  to  Emilia  before  he  leaves  Athens.  It  does  not  strike  either  of  them  as  appropriate  to 

approach  Emilia  with  prayer,  even  though  as  a  goddess  that  would  seem  to  make  the  most 

sense.  When  Chaucer  rewrites  this  scene,  however,  he  draws  attention  to  the  appropriate 

situation  for  prayer,  and  he  does  this  by  having  the  two  youths  react  to  Emelye  in  opposing 

ways. 

The  translation  of  this  episode  in  The  Knight's  Tale  becomes  fraught  with  jealousy 
and  conflict  from  almost  the  first  sighting  of  Emelye,  and  prayer  is  one  of  the  issues  that 
defines  this  conflict.  Palamon's  response  to  seeing  Emelye  is  to  immediately  pray  to  what 
he  assumes  must  be  a  goddess: 

This  Palamon  answerde  and  seyde  agayn. 


The  faimesse  of  that  lady  that  I  see 
Yond  in  the  gardyn  romen  to  and  fro 
Is  cause  of  al  my  criyng  and  my  wo. 
I  noot  wher  she  be  womman  or  goddesse. 
But  Venus  is  it  soothly,  as  I  gesse." 
And  therwithal  on  knees  doun  he  fil. 
And  seyde,  "Venus,  if  it  be  thy  wil 
Yow  in  this  gardyn  thus  to  transfigure 
Bifore  me,  sorwefiil,  wrecched  creature. 
Out  of  this  prisoun  help  that  we  may  scapen. 
And  if  so  be  my  destynee  be  shapen 


By  eteme  word  to  dyen  in  prisoun. 
Of  oure  lynage  have  som  compassioun, 
That  is  so  lowe  ybroght  by  tirannye." 
{Knight's  Tale  1092,  1098-1111) 

In  this  first  sighting  of  Emelye,  Chaucer  establishes  the  circumstances  surrounding  prayer; 

in  this  case,  the  external  prompts  that  can  encourage  a  person  to  pray.  For  Palamon,  to  be 

reminded  of  the  divine,  especially  in  such  an  immediate,  physical  way,  means  that  one 

should  pray.  While  Palamon  is  unable  to  discern  whether  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 

human  or  a  goddess,  his  subsequent  behavior  implies  that  he  is  not  taking  any  chances  with 

his  approach.  Rather  than  spending  time  lauding  Emelye's  beauty,  he  sees  her  as  an  entity 

who  can  assist  him  with  larger,  more  important  issues.  Chaucer  does  not  only  focus  on  the 

words  of  the  prayer  Palamon  utters,  but  on  the  physical  and  emotional  accompaniments  of 

his  speech.  He  immediately  falls  on  his  knees,  one  of  the  correct  physical  attitudes  to 

assume  for  prayer,  and  addresses  Emelye  as  a  divinity  by  asking  her  to  grant  him  not  love, 

but  rather  escape.  His  primary  focus  on  his  physical  well  being  rather  than  his  desire  to  be 

with  Venus  demonstrates  that  he  does  not  feel  it  appropriate  to  woo  her  personally  because 

of  the  perceived  difference  in  their  status.  The  prayer  also  functions  on  what  Roman 

Jakobson  would  call  the  emotive  level.  Without  directly  dwelling  on  his  emotions,  the 

prayer  reveals  how  Palamon  feels  and  what  he  is  really  like  as  a  character.  Hopeless  might 

be  one  way  to  describe  Palamon's  view  of  his  plight,  since  he  sees  no  chance  of  escape 

outside  of  receiving  some  sort  of  divine  assistance,  and  referring  to  himself  as  sorrowful 

and  wretched  also  adds  to  this  general  picture.  When  describing  his  own  condition, 

however,  he  is  also  implicitly  contrasting  his  position  with  that  of  Venus,  who  is  able  to  do 

things  as  she  wills  in  direct  contrast  to  the  knights.  Here  he  is  pointing  to  the  perceived  gap 

between  mortal  and  divine,  thus  emphasizing  his  perception  of  Emelye  and  his  remaining 

truthful  to  this  vision.  His  behavior  emphasizes  his  belief  in  and  reverence  for  divine 

beings. 

What  also  emerges  through  this  prayer  is  Palamon's  concern  with  people  and  issues 
beyond  himself.  He  specifically  asks  diat  Venus  allow  both  himself  and  Arcite  to  escape 
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prison,  demonstrating  that  even  though  he  is  consumed  with  love  for  Venus,  it  has  not 
driven  out  of  his  mind  the  fact  that  he  is  not  the  only  one  unjustly  imprisoned.  He  also  sees 
beyond  his  immediate  partner  in  misery,  as  he  asks  Venus  to  have  mercy  on  his  lineage  if  he 
himself  must  suffer.  This  almost  seems  to  point  to  a  sense  of  duty:  the  importance  he  feels 
to  his  family  and  Thebes  to  ensure  that  someone  escapes  and  continues  the  line.  Finally,  his 
obedience  to  and  acceptance  of  forces  outside  of  his  control  becomes  apparent  when  he 
refers  to  the  possibility  of  death  in  prison  because  of  the  dictates  of  "eteme  worde."  He 
demonstrates  a  complete  trust  in  both  Venus  and  the  divine  will  as  a  whole;  he  does  not 
demand  that  he  be  given  what  he  wants,  but  submits  himself  freely  to  the  will  of  the 
goddess.  This  attitude  is  reflected  later  in  Arcite's  discussion  of  prayer  and  human/divine 
interaction,  but  Arcite  does  not  really  seem  to  follow  his  own  advice.  The  first  description 
that  the  reader  encounters  of  Palamon,  then,  shows  him  in  an  act  of  devout  prayer,  and  yet 
not  one  that  he  has  entered  into  solely  because  of  his  own  desire.  He  merely  does  what  the 
situation  calls  for. 

Indeed,  Palamon's  initial  reaction  to  Emelye  reinforces  the  idea  of  his  being  moved 
to  prayer  through  this  situation  rather  than  through  an  independent  desire  to  pray.  "He  cast 
his  eye  upon  Emelya,  /  And  therwithal  he  bleynte  and  cride,  "A!"  /  As  though  he  stongen 
were  unto  the  herte"  (Knight's  Tale  1077-1079).  Here  we  see  Palamon  having  an 
exclamatory  response,  almost  involuntary.  Palamon's  exclamation  reflects  Augustine's 
behef  that  true  prayer  goes  beyond  actual  words  and  is  conveyed  by  tears  and  sighs.  And 
the  tears  and  sighs  here  are  prompted  by  this  situation.  The  vision  of  Emelye  entering 
Palamon  through  his  eyes  and  stinging  him  in  the  heart  is  a  medieval  image  that  contributes 
to  a  sacred  as  well  as  secular  experience.  This  detail  reflects  the  contemporary  ideas  of  love 
as  entering  through  the  eye  and  imprinting  the  image  of  the  beloved  on  the  heart,  and  also 
with  the  idea  of  the  heart  as  a  text  that  is  written  upon  in  terms  of  a  religious  ritual. 
"Medieval  culture  constructed  key  aspects  of  inward  experience,  from  knowledge  and 
memory  to  pious  devotion  and  sensual  passion,  in  terms  of  the  manuscript  codex  and  the 


related  tropes  of  reading,  writing,  erasure,  and  interpretation"  (Jager,  Book  of  the  Heart  xiv). 
Thus  Palamon's  initial  response  is  a  blend  of  secular  and  sacred  motifs,  which  is  very 
different  from  the  response  that  Arcite  has,  and  yet  is  not  so  unusual  in  terms  of  medieval 
culture. 

Arcite's  view  of  Emelye  has  much  less  of  the  mystic  and  more  of  the  materialist.  By 

contrasting  his  response  to  Emelye  with  Palamon's,  we  can  see  how  Chaucer  is  drawing 

attention  to  prayer  in  this  scene.  Rather  than  approaching  Emelye  as  a  divinity,  Arcite 

immediately  perceives  her  as  an  object  to  be  possessed: 

The  fresshe  beautee  sleeth  me  sodeynly 
Of  hire  that  rometh  in  the  yonder  place; 
And  but  I  have  hir  mercy  and  hir  grace. 
That  I  may  seen  hire  atte  leeste  weye, 
I  nam  but  deed;  thir  nis  namoore  to  seye," 


This  Arcite  ful  proudly  spak  ageyn: 
"Thow  shalt,"  quod  he,  "be  rather  fals  than  I; 
And  thou  art  fals,  I  telle  thee  outrely. 
For  paramour  I  loved  hire  first  er  thow. 
What  wiltow  seyen?  Thou  woost  nat  yet  now 
Wheither  she  be  a  womman  or  goddesse! 
Thyn  is  affeccioun  of  hoolynesse. 
And  myn  is  love  as  to  a  creature;" 
(Knight's  Ta/e  1 11 8- 1 1 22, 1 1 52- 11 59) 

As  opposed  to  Arcites  in  Boccaccio,  who  also  perceived  Emilia  as  a  goddess,  Arcite  has  no 

such  illusion  here.  His  love  is  for  a  human  to  a  human,  and  he  never  approaches  Emelye  as 

a  divine  being  to  be  worshipped.  While  Arcite  does  not  pray  when  he  sees  Emelye,  he  does 

indicate  that  were  she  a  goddess,  then  prayer  would  be  an  appropriate  way  to  address  her. 

He  claims  that  he  is  addressing  Emelye  as  he  is  because  she  is  not  divine.  So  in  a  sense  he 

is  upholding  Palamon's  beliefs  about  circumstances  that  call  for,  or  inspire,  prayer.  He 

agrees  that  if  one  sees  a  goddess  one  should  pray;  he  just  does  not  think  that  he  has  seen  a 

goddess.  Possibly  because  he  does  not  perceive  himself  to  be  dealing  with  the  divine,  he 

immediately  sees  the  situation  in  terms  of  what  he  can  get  out  of  it,  and  displays  none  of  the 

altruistic  feelings  that  dominate  Palamon's  response  to  Emelye.  He  speaks  proudly  right 

away,  and  is  quick  to  use  any  excuse  possible  to  claim  his  right.  At  least  from  Palamon's 
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perspective,  Arcite's  viewing  of  Emelye  immediately  transforms  him  into  a  betrayer, 
although  of  course  the  reader  is  left  to  decide  that  for  him/herself.  But  even  the  potential  for 
this  is  entirely  absent  from  Boccaccio's  text. 

Chaucer's  alternate  composition  of  this  scene  draws  attention  to  Palamon's  religious 
orientation  and  his  more  open  attitude  for  the  context  for  prayer.  It  also  calls  attention  to 
how  prayer  can  be  prompted  and  what  sort  of  emotions  it  can  evoke  and  reveal  in  the  one 
praying.  Palamon  appears  much  more  aware  of  the  possibilities  of  the  divine,  while  Arcite 
is  focused  much  more  on  the  possibilities  of  the  here  and  now.^  Chaucer  differentiates  the 
two  lovers  through  their  perceptions  of  Emelye  and  thus  through  their  prayers,  or  lack 
thereof. 

Presenting  the  circumstances  that  prompt  prayer  is  the  first  way  that  Chaucer 
expands  the  definition  of  prayer  in  the  tale,  but  throughout  the  text  he  develops  themes  and 
issues  that  relate  to  questions  of  prayer,  both  how  to  define  it  and  how  to  correctly  perform 
it.  Private  and  public  is  one  element  that  Chaucer  makes  much  more  prominent  in  this  story 
than  in  the  Boccaccio  version,  and  this  theme  eventually  works  its  way  into  Chaucer's 
presentation  of  prayer.^  The  prominent  character  who  helps  raise  awareness  of  the  private 
and  public  theme  is  Emelye.  The  knights'  first  vision  of  Emelye  appears  to  be  an  invasion 
of  her  private  setting,  since  Emelye's  garden  does  seem  to  be  a  private  place.  The  tower 


5  See  Hoxie  Neale  Fairchild  "Active  Arcite,  Contemplative  Palamon"  for  a  development  of 
this  idea.  He  believes  Chaucer  characterizes  the  youths  as  each  embodying  one  approach  to 
life  fully,  and  thus  the  problems  with  being  purely  one  or  the  other.  The  active  life  loses 
sight  of  the  higher,  more  consistent  things,  and  the  contemplative  life  is  powerless. 

^  For  a  discussion  of  privacy  in  the  First  Fragment,  including  some  background  on  privacy 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  see  Peter  Goodall,  '"AUone,  Withouten  Any  Compaignye':  Privacy  in 
the  First  Fragment  of  The  Canterbury  Tales."  He  discusses  the  connection  between  private 
and  secret,  and  how  the  concern  with  secrets  and  what  one  can  or  cannot  know  becomes  a 
major  concern  in  the  first  fragment  and  the  Knight's  Tale  in  particular.  For  a  discussion  of 
privacy  and  how  it  functions  in  The  Knight's  Tale  see  E.  D.  Blodgett,  "Chaucerian  Pryvetee 
and  the  Opposition  to  Time." 


where  the  knights  are  imprisoned  is  adjoining  the  garden  wall,  making  the  garden  appear  to 

be  a  space  set  aside  for  restricted  use,  and  thus  private:'' 

The  grete  tour,  that  was  so  thikke  and  stroong, 
Which  of  the  castel  was  the  chief  dongeoun... 

Was  evene  joynant  to  the  gardyn  wal 

Ther  as  this  Emelye  hadde  hir  pleyynge, 
(The  Knight's  Tale  1056-1057,  1060-1061), 

V.  A.  Kolve  agrees  with  this  reading  of  the  garden,  writing  that  "[t]he  garden,  in  short,  is 

finally  seen  as  prison;  the  'evene  joynant'  wall  falls  away,  revealing  the  garden  as  merely  a 

part  of  that  larger  structure"  (104).  Although  it  does  restrain  Emelye,  it  also  presumably 

performs  the  function  of  keeping  others  out,  and  this  creates  an  expectation  of  privacy  for 

Emelye,  which  is  shattered  when  the  knights  observe  her  and  begin  to  appropriate  her  to 

their  own  desires.  Their  sighting  of  her  goes  unnoticed  by  Emelye,  who  is  not  even 

mentioned  in  the  scene  after  Arcite  sees  her.  This  helps  to  emphasize  the  issues  of  private 

and  pubUc,  since  Emelye  presumably  believes  she  is  still  in  a  private  setting  when  in  fact  she 

is  not: 

. .  .He  cast  his  eye  upon  Emelya, 
And  therwithal  he  bleynte  and  cride,  "A!" 
As  though  he  stongen  were  unto  the  herte. 


And  with  that  word  Arcite  gan  espye 
Wher  as  this  lady  romed  to  and  fro. 
And  with  that  sighte  hir  beautee  hurte  hym  so. 
That,  if  that  Palamon  was  wounded  sore, 
Arcite  is  hurt  as  muche  as  he,  or  moore. 
(Knight's  Tale,  1077-1079,  1 1 12-1 116) 

Emelye  ceases  to  have  a  private  space  in  the  garden  after  this  point,  since  the  knights 

continue  to  fight  over  who  has  the  better  right  to  love  her.  In  a  way  her  actual  presence  is 

not  even  necessary,  since  the  knights  have  already  begun  to  try  to  control  and  dictate  her 


This  also  creates  a  picture  of  Emelye  as  a  prisoner  as  well  as  the  knights.  V.  A.  Kolve 
reads  this  scene  differently,  although  as  stated  above  he  too  sees  the  garden  as  an  extension 
of  the  prison.  He  believes  that  Chaucer  presents  this  scene  so  as  to  imply  that  the  knights 
fall  in  love  with  Emelye  because  of  her  freedom  (see  Kolve,  Chaucer  and  the  Imagery  of 
Narrative:  the  First  Five  Canterbury  Tales, "  88-90).  Yet  later,  90-91 ,  he  points  out  that 
Emelye  is  also  constrained,  although  in  less  obvious  ways.  Edward  B.  Irving,  Jr.,  in  "Heroic 
Worlds:  'The  Knight's  Tale'  and  'Beowulf,'"  also  sees  Emelye  as  a  prisoner,  see  56-57. 
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future,  even  if  it  is  only  in  their  vivid  imaginations.  Contrasting  this  with  the  Boccaccio 

version  demonstrates  how  Chaucer  is  introducing  a  conflict  between  the  private  and  public. 

In  Boccaccio,  Emilia  is  well  aware  of  the  knights  and  tries  to  elicit  responses  from  them. 

She  realizes  that  her  actions  are  not  private  but  rather  are  on  display.  Thus  the  garden 

appears  as  a  more  public  place  to  all  the  participants  and  the  reader: 

And  as  she  turned  away,  she  was  not  oblivious  of  that  "Alas!"  and  although  she 
was  too  young  for  mature  love,  still  she  understood  what  it  meant.  As  it  seemed  to 
her  that  she  knew  that  she  was  indeed  liked,  she  took  pleasure  in  it,  and  considered 
herself  more  beautiful,  and  now  adorned  herself  the  more  every  time  she  returned  to 
the  garden.  . . .  And  she  continued  her  walks  in  the  beautiful  garden  for  her 
recreation,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in  company.  She  always  secretly 
turned  her  eyes  toward  the  window  from  which  she  had  first  heard  Palaemon's 
"alas".  And  she  did  not  do  this  because  she  was  urged  on  by  love,  but  to  see  if 
others  were  looking  at  her.  (Teseida,  IE,  19, 28) 

Emilia  here  turns  the  garden  into  a  kind  of  stage,  a  very  public  place  where  her  actions  are 

clearly  on  display.  Interestingly,  it  is  she  who  is  in  control  of  the  production  here.  And  the 

knights  do  not  fight  over  her,  but  love  her  in  unison.  This  contributes  to  the  illusion  that 

Emilia  is  in  control,  since  the  knights  do  not  really  try  to  imagine  her  with  either  one  of  them 

but  rather  focus  on  admiring  her.  Since  Emilia  is  clearly  courting  that  attention,  her  control 

over  the  situation  becomes  more  obvious.  Emelye  is  afforded  no  such  luxury.  This 

contrast  between  the  two  versions  continues  when  Palamon  and  Arcite  later  battle  for 

Emelye  in  the  grove.  In  Teseida  Emilia  is  not  the  passive,  voiceless  presence  that  she  is  in 

The  Knight's  Tale: 

In  this  way  Emilia  advanced  with  a  falcon  on  her  wrist,  and  without  any  suspicion, 
until  she  reached  the  bright  bank  of  the  stream  where  the  fight  for  her  was  in 
progress. . . .  She  stood  almost  as  if  stunned.  She  did  not  go  forward  and  she  did 
not  turn  back.  She  was  so  disconcerted  and  surprised  that  she  neither  moved  nor 
spoke.  But  then  when  she  was  somewhat  recovered,  she  called  some  of  her  people 
to  her  there.  She  also  made  them  call  the  great  Theseus  to  see  the  combat. 
(Teseida,  V,  78,81). 

Boccaccio  allows  Emilia  to  have  more  power  by  permitting  her  to  find  the  knights  and  to  be 
completely  aware  of  the  source  of  their  argument.  She  is  able  to  choose  to  have  her  private 
Ufe,  the  love  of  these  two  knights  that  she  has  actively  encouraged,  made  public,  and  she 
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decides  how  to  do  this.  Not  so  Emelye,  whose  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  situation  is  the 

source  of  much  mirth  for  Theseus  and,  presumably,  the  other  members  of  the  hunting  party: 

But  this  is  yet  the  beste  game  of  alle. 
That  she  for  whom  they  han  this  joUtee 
Kan  hem  therfore  as  muche  thank  as  me. 
She  woot  namoore  of  al  this  hoote  fare. 
By  God,  than  woot  a  cokkow  or  an  hare!" 
(The  Knight's  Tale  1 806- 1810) 

Besides  the  obvious  insulting  point  of  comparing  Emelye  to  animals,  this  demonstrates  that 

Palamon  and  Arcite,  and  indeed  Theseus  and  his  retinue,  are  invading  her  privacy.  Theseus 

and  the  rest  of  the  court  find  out  about  this  love  feud  at  the  very  same  moment  that  she  does. 

Her  private  life  has  been  forced  into  public  in  a  very  jarring,  unexpected  way.  Emelye's 

relationships  to  issues  of  private  and  public  carries  over  into  Chaucer's  presentation  of 

prayer.  By  making  these  themes  apparent  even  before  the  scenes  in  the  oratories  in  part 

three,  Chaucer  is  able  to  emphasize  these  ideas  when  exploring  prayer  performance.  In  his 

focus  on  the  setting  of  prayer,  Chaucer  merges  ideas  about  the  place  where  prayer  takes 

place  with  the  question  of  private  and  public  places  for  prayer.  * 

The  scenes  of  the  young  people  praying  are  a  pivotal  point  in  both  Boccaccio  and 

Chaucer,  occupying  most  of  Book  VII  and  the  third  part,  respectively.  The  scenes 

themselves,  however,  are  vastly  dissimilar,  and  one  point  where  this  is  most  obvious  is  in  the 

setting  of  the  prayers.  In  Boccaccio's  version,  the  prayers  occur  in  a  public  setting: 

It  was  already  the  day  before  the  one  on  which  the  battle  was  to  be  fought,  when 
Palaemon  and  Arcites  went  humbly  and  with  pious  sentiments  to  pray  to  the  gods. 
Placing  bright  fires  on  their  altars,  they  offered  incense,  and  with  fervent  desires 
they  prayed  that  the  gods  would  help  each  of  them  in  their  needs  on  the  following 
day.  But  after  he  had  visited  the  others  and  placed  fire  and  incense  everywhere, 
Arcites  also  returned  to  the  temple  of  Mars  and  illuminated  it  much  more  than  any 
of  the  others,  (Teseida,  Vn,  22-23  ) 

Both  Arcites  and  Palaemon  are  praying  in  public  temples  in  this  version,  not  private  and  not 

necessarily  individually,  at  least  at  first.  They  are  also  careful  to  pray  to  all  of  the  gods,  and 


^  See  J.G.  Davies,  The  Secular  Use  of  Church  Buildings,  for  a  discussion  of  the  early 
Christian  view  on  prayer  in  private  and  public  places  and  how  this  shifts  as  Christianity 
progresses. 
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only  go  to  their  own  individual  patrons  after  they  have  paid  their  respects  to  everyone.  In 

The  Knight's  Tale,  this  is  very  different.  The  potential  for  private  prayer  becomes  important 

in  the  very  construction  of  the  amphitheater.  Theseus  builds  new  temples  as  part  of  the 

amphitheater,  and  these  are  for  specific  divinities: 

And  for  to  doon  his  ryte  and  sacrifise, 

He  estward  hath,  upon  the  gate  above. 

In  worshipe  of  Venus,  goddesse  of  love, 

Doon  make  an  auter  and  an  oratorie; 

And  on  the  gate  westward,  in  memorie 

Of  Mars,  he  maked  hath  right  swich  another. 

That  coste  largely  of  gold  a  fother. 

And  northward,  in  a  touret  on  the  wal, 

Of  alabastre  whit  and  reed  coral. 

An  oratorie,  riche  for  to  see. 

In  worshipe  of  Dyane  of  chastitee. 

Hath  Theseus  doon  wroght  in  noble  wyse, 

(The  Knight's  Tale  1902-1913) 

These  are  private  oratories,  created  by  Theseus  as  part  of  this  tournament,  and  they  are  not 

built  in  the  middle  of  the  town  but  rather  away  in  the  confmes  of  the  amphitheater.  They 

are  even  more  private  in  that  Theseus  does  not  build  oratories  for  all  of  the  gods,  but  only 

three  specific  gods.  This  spurt  of  religious  building  on  Theseus'  part  not  only  connects  to 

the  setting  of  prayer,  but  also  reflects  a  trend  in  fourteenth-century  English  culture. 

Although  private  oratories  were  not  new  in  England,  the  construction  of  them  became  much 

more  prevalent  in  the  later  fourteenth  century:^ 

Between  1300  and  1350,  144  licenses  were  granted  for  oratories  by  bishops  in  the 
Diocese  of  Salisbury  as  a  whole;  between  1350  and  1399  there  were  a  further  187. 
By  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  not  just  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  were  seeking  licences  for  oratories:  thirteen  citizens  of  Salisbury  also 
acquired  them.  (Brown  205) 

Brown  is  looking  only  at  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  so  this  does  not  reflect  numbers  for  the 

country  as  a  whole,  but  it  does  provide  an  interesting  window  into  the  increase  of  private 

oratories  in  at  least  parts  of  England  during  the  fourteenth  century.  These  numbers  also 


'  According  to  Margaret  Wood,  in  The  English  Medieval  House,  earlier  in  the  medieval 
period  some  homes  had  both  chapels  and  oratories,  and  the  oratories  also  sometimes 
included  a  fireplace.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  potential  secular  uses  for  the  oratories. 


might  be  conservative  in  terms  of  what  was  actually  built;  as  R.G.K.A.  Mertes  writes, 

although  one  was  supposed  to  obtain  a  license  before  saying  mass  in  a  private  chapel,  these 

were  not  always  obtained  (124).  The  increasing  desire  for  privacy  in  prayer  also  connects 

to  ideas  of  a  development  or  expression  of  self  through  the  oratories,  as  they  are 

personalized  for  specific  occupants  of  the  house: 

It  is  likely  that  it  [the  private  chapel]  was  also  beginning  to  reflect  personal  taste,  as 

separate  chapels  for  husband  and  wife  are  often  mentioned  in  wills  after  1350  

Individuality  in  devotions  and  the  idea  of  a  personal  relation  between 

supplicant  and  saint  is  at  least  consonant  with  the  growing  taste  in  noble  households 

for  romances  whose  plot  turned  on  human  relationships.(Catto  46,50)'° 

This  trend  continues  into  the  fifteenth  century,  when  a  concern  with  private  religious 

devotion  becomes  even  more  prominent: 

More  certain  is  the  conclusion  that  this  popularization,  the  personalization  of  relics, 
is  a  feature  of  the  privatization  of  reUgion;  relics  had  come  off  the  streets  into  the 
home,  out  of  the  grand  and  public  reliquary  into  the  coffer  on  the  dressing  table  or 
its  fifteenth  century  equivalent.  It  is  the  privatization  of  religion  for  the  gentry,  its 
becoming  for  them  non-communal,  even  anti-populist  which  seems  to  me  the  most 
important  development  in  later  medieval  Enghsh  religion.  (Richmond  198) 

Thus  the  concerns  with  the  setting  of  prayer  and  its  private  or  public  performance  are 

important  not  only  to  the  tale,  but  to  the  culture  in  which  it  was  written. 

Not  only  are  Chaucer's  oratories  private,  but  they  are  much  more  fully  realized  as 

well.' '  In  Boccaccio,  the  temples  are  barely  mentioned  in  terms  of  their  physical  space. 


'0  C.  M.  Woolgar  develops  this  idea  as  well.  "During  the  fourteenth  century  . . .  [t]he 
chapels  of  the  lay  and  upper  classes  became  more  individual  in  their  conduct  and  more 
elaborate  in  their  ceremonial.  Private  oratories  became  common  in  gentry  households  by 
the  fifteenth  century."  (177) 

' '  Chaucer's  personal  work  history  might  be  reflected  here.  As  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works, 
Chaucer  oversaw  building  projects  for  the  crown,  and  his  experiences  in  this  position  are 
reflected  in  his  minute  detailing  of  the  construction  and  decoration  of  the  oratories. 
"Allusions  to  construction  throughout  the  tale  serve  several  purposes.  First,  the  language  of 
the  descriptions  is  precise  and  specific  to  the  medieval  construction  industry,  probably 
reflecting  the  period  in  Chaucer's  life  in  which,  as  Clerk  of  the  King's  Works,  (1389-1391), 
he  administered  construction  projects,  the  work  of  crafty  men"(Hallissy  239).  For  a  fuller 
discussion  of  Chaucer  as  an  "architect"  or  Clerk  of  King's  Works  see  Mary  Flowers 
Braswell  "Architectural  Portraiture  in  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame."  She  focuses  on  the  fact 
that  Chaucer  is  basing  the  architecture  in  the  House  of  Fame  on  real  life  and  not 
imagination. 
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One  knows  that  they  are  there,  but  the  decorations  and  layout  are  not  mentioned  at  all.  In 
fact,  the  setting  is  barely  stated  before  the  prayers  of  the  youths  begin: 

But  after  he  had  visited  the  others  and  placed  fire  and  incense  everywhere,  Arcites 
also  returned  to  the  temple  of  Mars  and  illuminated  it  much  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  having  sprinkled  the  finest  distillations  with  solemn  skill,  he  offered 
this  prayer  to  Mars  with  a  devout  heart  and  great  devotion" (rese/Ja,  VII,  23). 

But  Chaucer  does  not  keep  this  format.  He  describes  all  three  of  the  temples  -  beyond  the 

initial  mention  of  the  "alabastre  whit  and  reed  coral,"  before  the  cycle  of  individual  prayers 

begins.  The  reader  encounters  detailed  descriptions  of  the  paintings  and  statues,  points  that 

in  Boccaccio  are  relegated  to  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  but  in  Chaucer  are  made  the  place 

where  the  prayer  is  uttered: 

Depeynted  been  the  walles  up  and  doun 
Of  huntyng  and  of  shamefast  chastitee. 
Ther  saugh  I  how  woful  Calistopee, 
Whan  that  Diane  agreved  was  with  here. 
Was  mmed  from  a  womman  til  a  here. 
And  after  was  she  maad  the  loode-sterre. 


Ther  saugh  I  many  another  wonder  storie, 
The  which  me  list  nat  drawen  to  memorie" 
(Knight's  Tale,  2054-2059,2073-2074) 

Indeed,  in  this  example  of  Diana's  temple,  Chaucer  does  not  even  have  Boccaccio  to  alter, 

since  there  is  no  description  of  her  dwelling  in  Teseida.  Thus  the  setting  of  the  prayer 

becomes  more  important  here,  and  is  a  central  theme  in  the  text.  The  focus  on  setting  also 

reflects  the  strains  in  society  at  the  time  that  led  to  the  construction  of  more  oratories  in  the 

first  place.  The  oratories  help  represent  a  more  personal  connection  with  religion,  and  an 

emphasis  on  a  direct  connection  with  the  divine.  Examining  the  actual  role  of  the  prayers  in 

Boccaccio  and  Chaucer  helps  to  emphasize  this.  Boccaccio's  version  personifies  the  prayer 

and  thus  makes  it  almost  function  as  a  mediator  in  the  prayer  scenes: 

As  the  Prayer  of  Arcites  sought  out  Mars,  so  the  Prayer  of  Palaemon  went  to 
merciful  Venus  on  Mount  Cithaeron  where  the  temple  of  Cytherea,  and  her 
dwelling  place,  rests  somewhat  shaded  among  very  tall  pines. . . .  And  when  the 
Prayer  had  seen  this,  she  submitted  the  petition,  which  was  granted  without  demur. 
{Teseida  50,66) 


The  prayers  which  the  youths  speak  seem  to  take  on  lives  of  their  own  and  act  for  their 
authors,  while  the  young  people  sit  passively  back  and  wait  for  results.  The  young  people 
actually  drop  out  of  the  narrative  briefly,  as  their  prayers  explore  and  confront  the  gods.  In 
Boccaccio,  the  suppliants  are  completely  detached  from  the  gods;  they  have  no  visual  or 
conversational  contact  with  them.  They  are  either  confronted  with  another  mediator,  Diana's 
choir,  or  forced  to  interpret  vague  signs.  But  in  Chaucer,  the  gods  are  much  closer.  Even 
before  they  begin  to  pray,  the  young  people  are  able  to  witness  the  gods  through  the  scenes 
and  statues  in  their  temples;  they  see  the  effects  that  the  gods  have  created.  They  are 
reminded  of  the  attributes  of  the  gods  they  are  choosing  to  pray  to  just  before  they  pray.^^ 
While  the  gods  do  have  the  same  attributes  in  Teseida,  the  youths  are  not  explicitly 
reminded  of  this  prior  to  their  prayers.  It  is  their  prayers  that  are  enabled  to  see  these  kinds 
of  detail.  The  choice  of  a  god  in  Chaucer's  text  allows  the  reader  a  bit  of  insight  into  the 
characters,  and  the  sorts  of  characteristics  they  look  for,  or  at  least  accept,  in  their  gods.'^ 


'2  The  consequences  of  the  decorations  in  the  temples  have  been  discussed  by  many  critics. 
Paul  C.  Ruggiers  briefly  discusses  the  connections  between  the  youths  and  their  individual 
gods.  "...  they  [the  knights]  are  distinguished  by  the  gods  they  choose  to  pray  to,  and  by 
the  contents  of  their  prayers.  When  the  agents  of  the  story  pray  to  gods  famed  for 
particular  skills  or  benefices,  the  god  chosen  for  appeal  in  a  particular  situation  objectifies 
and  clarifies  the  personality  of  the  agent,  and  the  choice  made  and  expressed  by  each  agent 
indicates  his  special  character" ("Some  Philosophical  Aspects  of  The  Knight's  Tale  "  298). 
Alan  Gaylord  develops  this  idea  as  well,  '"the  noble  kervyng  and  the  portreitures'(1915)  are 
at  once  an  illustration  of  the  mental  states  of  the  knights  who  go  there  to  pray  and  a 
prediction  of  their  futures.  That  is  to  say,  by  choosing  to  come  to  these  places  to  dedicate 
their  wills,  they  commit  themselves  to  the  conclusions  which  these  unfortunate  gods 
control"("The  Role  of  Saturn  in  The  Knight's  Tale"  182).  Piero  Boitani  notes  this  as  well, 
but  he  makes  a  slightly  different  conclusion.  "Chaucer  is  showing  us  to  whom  Arcite  really 
prays.  This  is  precisely  what  Arcite  seems  to  ignore.  For  him.  Mars  is  only  'armipotente,' 
as  the  prayer  will  testify. . . .  Yet  Arcite  is  praying  in  the  oratory  of  Mars  and  therefore  he 
sees  the  paintings  on  the  walls.  He  ignores  their  deeper  meaning.  He  ignores  the 
significance  of  Mars  the  planet. . .  .In  other  words,  Chaucer's  alteration  of  Boccaccio's  text 
is  not  only  structural  and  iconographic,  but  also  dramatic  . . .  His  [Arcite's]  tragedy  arises 
from... his  blindness,  his  ignorance,  his  failing  to  see  all  the  implications  of  the  figure  in  the 
oratory" (Chaucer  and  Boccaccio  86-87).  Elizabeth  Salter,  in  Fourteenth  Century  English 
Poetry:  Contexts  and  Readings,  sees  Chaucer  as  making  the  gods  more  threatening  than  in 
Boccaccio  with  the  descriptions  in  the  temples;  for  her  this  is  one  way  that  Chaucer  is 
deepening  themes  in  his  version  of  the  tale. 

V.A.  Kolve  talks  about  other  consequences  of  the  decorated  temples  within  the 
amphitheater.  "For  housed  within  the  tiieatre  are  symbolic  mansions  dedicated  to  the  gods. 
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Further,  by  not  personifying  the  prayers,  Chaucer  also  allows  mortals  and  gods  to 
communicate  more  directly,  without  the  need  of  an  intermediary.  His  conversation  between 
Emelye  and  Diana  truly  emphasizes  this,  since  Emelye  sees  the  goddess  in  the  flesh,  as  it 
were,  without  the  need  of  her  choir  to  convey  her  message.  Thus  the  focus  on  setting  and 
privacy  helps  to  develop  ideas  about  prayer  and  how  it  helps  shape  relationships  between 
human  and  divine  as  well  as  offering  a  bit  of  character  development. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  focus  from  the  prompting  to  pray  and  the  setting  of  prayer  to 
the  prayers  and  religious  musings  in  the  tale  ~  in  particular,  the  three  major  prayers  in  part 
three.  Here,  Chaucer  constructs  the  scenes  so  as  to  expand  what  is  considered  prayer 
beyond  the  mere  verbal  message.  One  of  the  first  places  where  this  occurs  is  in  Palamon's 
and  Arcite's  speeches  to  the  gods  after  Arcite's  release  from  prison. Palamon's  prayer  is 
more  of  a  complaint  than  genuinely  trying  to  connect  with  the  divine,  but  it  does  provide 
some  interesting  insights  into  Chaucer's  ideas  about  prayer.    He  begins  by  acknowledging 
the  fact  that  the  gods  exist,  but  criticizing  the  way  in  which  the  gods  choose  to  use  that 
power: 

. . .  O  crueel  goddes  that  goveme 
This  world  with  byndyng  of  youre  word  eteme. 
And  writen  in  the  table  of  atthamaunt 
Youre  parlement  and  youre  eteme  graunt. 
What  is  mankynde  moore  unto  you  holde 
Than  is  the  sheep  that  rouketh  in  the  folde? 


whose  decoration  brings  into  the  geometric  purity  of  its  lines  all  the  energies  and  appetites 
to  which  the  planetary  gods  gave  their  names;  and  which  they  were  believed  to  foster:  wrath 
and  aggression,  sexual  passion,  and  scornful  or  hesitant  virginity.  The  temples  comphcate, 
in  ways  both  symbolic  and  prophetic,  the  idealism  of  Theseus's  intent"  (C/iai/cer  and  the 
Imagery  of  Narrative  1 14). 

See  R.M.  Lumiansky  for  a  reading  of  these  speeches  in  terms  of  their  Boethian  context 
and  how  this  adds  to  the  characterization  of  the  knights  in  "Chaucer's  Philosophical 
Knight."  Albert  H.  Marckwardt,  "Characterization  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,"  also  talks 
about  the  prayers  as  a  way  to  develop  the  two  young  men's  characters,  although  he  sees  this 
in  a  different  light. 

'^This  use  of  prayer  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  employed  by  Henryson  in  Testament  of 
Cresseid.  Palamon  curses  the  gods  in  a  way  that  Cresseid's  later  prayer  is  very  reminiscent 
of.  Chaucer,  however,  does  not  use  this  lapse  in  prayer  etiquette  as  a  way  to  punish  his 
characters. 
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For  slayn  is  man  right  as  another  beest, 

And  dwelleth  eek  in  prison  and  arreest, 

And  hath  siknesse  and  greet  adversitee, 

And  ofte  tymes  giltelees,  pardee. 

"What  governance  is  in  this  prescience. 

That  giltelees  tormenteth  innocence? 

And  yet  encresseth  this  al  my  penaunce, 

That  man  is  bounden  to  his  observaunce. 

For  Goddes  sake,  to  letten  of  his  wille, 

Ther  as  a  beest  may  al  his  lust  fiilfille. 

And  whan  a  beest  is  deed  he  hath  no  peyne; 

But  man  after  his  deeth  moot  wepe  and  pleyne, 

Though  in  this  worid  he  have  care  and  wo. 

Withouten  doute  it  may  stonden  so. 

The  answere  of  this  lete  I  to  dyvynys. 

But  wel  I  woot  that  in  this  world  greet  pyne  ys. 

Alias,  I  se  a  serpent  or  a  theef, 

That  many  a  trewe  man  hath  doon  mescheef. 

Goon  at  his  large,  and  where  hym  list  may  tume. 

But  I  moot  been  in  prisoun  thurgh  Satume, 

And  eek  thurgh  Juno,  jalous  and  eek  wood. 

That  hath  destroyed  wel  ny  al  the  blood 

Of  Thebes  with  his  waste  walles  wyde; 

And  Venus  sleeth  me  on  that  oother  syde 

For  jalousie  and  fere  of  hym  Arcite. 

(Knight's  Tale  1303-1333) 

Even  on  the  level  of  the  message  of  this  prayer,  some  interesting  beliefs  are  revealed. 

Palamon's  statements  argue  that  the  gods  perceive  humans  as  no  more  than  animals,  and  this 

implies  a  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  that  they  do  not  see  a  connection  between 

themselves  and  humans.  The  divine  response  to  the  prayers  that  the  young  people  later  utter 

confirms  this.  Neither  Venus  nor  Mars  really  cares  what  actually  happens  to  the  youths;  in 

fact,  they  do  not  care  about  the  message  of  the  prayer.  What  this  all  points  to,  as  well  as 

Palamon's  later  comments  about  the  punishment  of  many  who  do  not  deserve  it,  is  a  picture 

of  the  gods  as  completely  unfair  and  uncaring.  Indeed,  Palamon  sums  up  his  speech  by 

claiming  to  be  in  prison  only  because  of  the  bad  aspect  of  Saturn  and  the  vengeance  of 

Juno.  But  it  is  not  really  the  message  of  this  prayer  that  is  the  most  important,  since 

Palamon,  while  still  in  prison  after  uttering  this  speech,  remains  relatively  unharmed, 

certainly  no  worse  off  than  he  was  before  the  prayer.  Two  important  components  of  this 

prayer  are  the  emotive  function  and  the  subtext  of  the  message,  and  these  are  what  Chaucer 


is  focusing  on  here. 
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More  than  anything  else,  this  prayer  tells  us  a  lot  about  Palamon,  just  as  his  initial 

prayer  to  "Venus"  tells  us  about  him.  Hopeless  again  might  be  the  most  appropriate  word 

to  use,  since  he  not  only  sees  no  possibilities  for  happiness  in  his  situation,  but  none  in  the 

situation  of  humanity  in  general  either.  In  contrast  to  his  first  prayer,  however,  here  he  sees 

no  help  for  this  from  the  gods.  Indeed,  this  reading  is  further  supported  by  Arcite's  reaction 

when  Palamon  is  stung  by  his  vision  of  Emelye  earlier  in  the  poem.  Arcite  cries: 

. . .  Cosyn  myn,  what  eyleth  thee. 

For  Goddes  love,  taak  al  in  pacience 
Oure  prisoun,  for  it  may  noon  oother  be. 
Fortune  hath  yeven  us  this  adversitee. 
Some  wikke  aspect  or  disposicioun 
Of  Satume,  by  som  constellacioun. 
Hath  yeven  us  this,  although  we  hadde  it  sworn; 
So  stood  the  hevene  whan  that  we  were  bom. 
We  moste  endure  it;  thus  is  the  short  and  playn. 
{Knight's  Tale  1081,1084-1091) 

This  implies  that  Palamon  does  not  typically  take  all  in  patience,  and  that  he  is  used  to 

pointing  out,  and  dwelling  over,  the  unfairness  of  things.  The  prayer  thus  helps  to  reveal 

important  points  about  Palamon' s  character. 

The  implicit  message  of  this  prayer  involves  power,  and  who  does  and  does  not  have 

it,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  part  of  the  prayer  that  the  gods  focus  on.  For  while  one  might 

question  why  it  is  that  the  gods  do  not  strike  Palamon  with  a  bolt  of  lightening  for  uttering 

this  speech,  the  fact  remains  that  while  criticizing  the  behavior  and  attitude  of  the  gods 

through  the  message  of  the  prayer,  the  implicit  ideas  and  beliefs  in  this  speech  actually 

glorify  them.  And  this  is  accomplished  through  ideas  about  power.  While  Palamon  is 

critiquing  the  gods  here,  he  is  not  claiming  that  they  are  not  powerful  or  have  not  done  what 

they  said  they  would.  They  are  destructive,  but  not  necessarily  untruthful.  In  fact,  Palamon 

is  mourning  their  power  here,  their  ability  to  destroy  his  life  on  a  whim.  While  Saturn, 

Juno,  and  Venus  are  capricious  in  their  behavior  towards  Palamon,  and  the  gods  in  general 

are  uncaring  towards  humans,  they  do  have  the  power  to  treat  humans  any  way  that  they  see 

fit,  and  the  mortals  are  constrained  to  obey.  This  supports  a  reading  of  them  as  not 


concerned  with  whether  or  not  they  are  perceived  as  cruel,  as  long  as  they  are  acknowledged 
as  powerful  and  are  being  given  praise,  however  negatively  worded,  and  sacrifices.  Even 
while  the  words  of  Palamon's  prayer  are  disrespectful,  the  larger  imphcations  are  apparently 
considered  and  focused  on  by  the  gods.  And  the  significant  part  of  the  prayer  seems  to  be 

its  effect  on  the  gods. 

This  concern  with  a  subtext  of  power  over  direct  message  is  further  supported  in  the 
picture  of  the  gods  after  all  three  young  people  have  offered  their  prayers  in  part  three: 

And  right  anon  swich  strif  ther  is  bigonne, 
For  thilke  grauntyng,  in  the  hevene  above, 
Bitwixe  Venus,  the  goddesse  of  love. 
And  Mars,  the  stieme  god  armypotente. 
That  Juppiter  was  bisy  it  to  stente. 
Til  that  the  pale  Satumus  the  colde. 


Foond  in  his  olde  experience  an  art 
That  he  ful  soone  hath  plesed  every  part. 
(Knight's  Tale  2438-2443,  2445-2446) 

Here  we  see  that  Saturn  is  not  concerned  with  truly  fulfilling  the  intents,  or  even  the  verbal 

prayer,  of  both  of  the  knights,  but  rather  with  pleasing  the  other  gods  and  contributing  to 

their  depiction  as  powerful  deities.    Saturn  continues  in  this  vein  tiiroughout  the  passage: 

My  cours,  that  hath  so  wyde  for  to  tume. 
Hath  moore  power  than  woot  any  man. 


Now  weep  namoore;  I  shal  doon  diligence 
That  Palamon,  that  is  thyn  owene  knyght, 
Shal  have  his  lady,  as  thou  hast  him  hight. 
Though  Mars  shal  helpe  his  knyght,  yet  natheless 
Bitwixe  yow  ther  moot  be  som  tyme  pees, 


Weep  now  namoore;  I  wol  thy  lust  fulfille." 
{Knight's  Tale  2454-2455,  2470-2474,  2478) 

Saturn  maintains  his  superior  power  as  a  way  to  enable  the  desires  of  the  other  gods. 

Nowhere  in  this  passage  is  there  any  concern  for  the  people  praying  to  them,  but  only  a 

concern  over  how  the  gods  themselves  are  perceived.     There  is  also  not  really  a  concern 


'^On  a  related  note,  it  is  interesting  how  although  the  gods  here  are  concerned  with  power 
and  who  has  it,  the  overall  picture  of  them  is  without  power.  They  have  to  bargain  over  who 
can  fulfill  what,  and  it  looks  utterly  ridiculous  that  they  can  each  manage  to  promise  the 
same  goal  at  the  same  time.  It  doesn't  depict  them  as  truly  omnipotent.  As  Kathleen  A. 
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for  the  actual  messages  that  the  young  people  speak;  the  gods  are  concerned  with  ideas  of 

why  prayers  were  uttered  to  them,  not  with  the  actual  content  of  those  prayers. 

The  real  proof  of  the  gods'  ultimate  concerns  comes  at  the  end  of  the  tournament, 

when  Arcite  has  managed  to  prevail  over  Palamon: 

What  kan  now  faire  Venus  doon  above? 

What  seith  she  now?  What  dooth  this  queene  of  love, 

But  wepeth  so,  for  wantynge  of  hir  wille. 

Til  that  hir  teeres  in  the  lystes  fille? 

She  seyde,  "I  am  ashamed,  douteless." 

Satumus  seyde,  "Doghter,  hoold  thy  pees! 

Mars  hath  his  wille,  his  knyght  hath  al  his  boone, 

And,  by  myn  heed,  thow  shalt  been  esed  soone." 

(Knight's  Tale  2663-2670) 

Venus  is  truly  upset  here,  but  only  because  of  her  inability  to  get  her  own  way  and  be  able 

to  keep  her  promise.  She  is  ashamed;  in  other  words,  she  is  worried  about  her  status  and 

how  she  will  appear  to  others  because  of  her  lack  of  ability  to  keep  her  word.  There  is  no 

concern  for  Palamon  here,  only  a  concern  with  herself  and  how  she  is  perceived.  Saturn's 

response  is  similarly  illuminating.  He  points  out  that  Mars  has  had  his  will,  which  implies 

that  he  has  gotten  what  he  wanted.  And  he  has,  since  he  has  upheld  his  promise  to  give 

Arcite  what  he  asked  for.  Yet  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  really  what  Arcite  actually  wants, 

but  what  he  has  said  he  must  have  to  get  what  he  wants:  Emelye.  All  of  this  reflects  a  lack 

of  emphasis  on  message  and  intent  in  prayer.  In  both  this  ckcumstance  and  Palamon's 

earlier  prayer,  the  gods  are  not  really  listening  to  the  person  praying,  but  are  paying  real 

attention  to  what  the  prayer  reveals  or  implies  about  them.  In  this  way,  the  prayers  really  are 

not  being  uttered  for  the  gods,  not  because,  as  Augustine  states  in  a  Christian  context,  the 

gods  already  know  what  you  will  be  praying  for,  but  because  they  do  not  really  care.  The 

prayers  offer  more  to  the  readers  in  terms  of  telling  them  something  about  the  characters. 


Blake  writes,  "Like  Theseus,  Jupiter  is  "bisy;"  also  like  Theseus  he  is  finally  unable  to 
achieve  a  solution.  Or  at  least  he  is  willing  to  step  aside  and  let  Saturn  take  over  ...  the 
means  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  willful.  It  is  not  part  of  some  great,  benevolent  celestial 
plan"(Blake  13).  T.  McAlindon  agrees  with  this  assessment,  writing,  "The  poem's  gods  are 
not  transcendent,  omnipotent  beings;  they  are  inunanent  in  nature,  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  are 
the  elements  and  mankind"(52). 


and  they  also  reveal  much  about  Chaucer's  imaginings  of  the  relationship  between  human 
and  divine  in  a  pagan  context.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  many  of  Chaucer's  other  tales, 
most  notably  The  Friar's  Tale,  where  it  is  intent  that  makes  the  difference.  From  a  larger 
perspective,  this  also  goes  against  Christian  ideas  about  prayer,  such  as  those  discussed  by 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  where  intent  is  what  denotes  prayer's  efficacy,  and  indeed  governs 
all  spiritual  behavior. 

Similar  to  Palamon's  earlier  prayer,  Arcite's  musings  on  divine  power  after  his 
release  from  prison  reveal  much  about  Arcite.  In  contrast  to  Palamon's  anger  against  the 
gods  and  then:  behavior,  Arcite  respects  the  gods'  power  by  beUttling  the  abihties  of  humans 
in  comparison  to  the  gods  and  maintaining  that  the  gods  not  only  can  control  humans,  but 
often  that  they  do  so  for  the  better.  This  implies  that  the  gods  really  do  care  about  humans 
and  are  able  to  foresee  what  is  best  for  them: 

Alias,  why  pleynen  folk  so  in  commune 
On  purveiaunce  of  God,  or  of  Fortune, 
That  yeveth  hem  ful  ofte  in  many  a  gyse 
Wei  bettre  than  they  kan  hemself  devyse? 
Som  man  desireth  for  to  han  richesse. 
That  cause  is  of  his  mordre  or  greet  siknesse; 
And  som  man  wolde  out  of  his  prisoun  fayn, 
That  in  his  hous  is  of  his  meynee  slayn. 
Infinite  harmes  been  in  this  mateere. 
We  witen  nat  what  thing  we  preyen  heere; 
We  faren  as  he  that  dronke  is  as  a  mous. 
A  dronke  man  woot  wel  he  hath  an  hous. 
But  he  noot  which  the  righte  wey  is  thider. 
And  to  a  dronke  man  the  wey  is  slider. 
And  certes,  in  this  world  so  faren  we; 
We  seken  faste  after  felicitee. 
But  we  goon  wrong  ful  often,  trewely. 
(Knight's  Tale,  1251-1267) 

At  this  point  in  the  text,  Arcite  believes  that  the  gods  are  able  to  fulfill  humans'  wishes  in  a 

better  way  than  humans  would  judge  for  themselves.  This  really  seems  to  be  a  more 

Christian  approach  to  prayer  and  to  a  Connection  with  the  divine  in  general.  As  Richard 

RoUe  writes  in  "Six  Things  to  Wit  in  Prayer",  God  frequently  gives  us  something  different 

than  we  ask  in  prayer,  and  not  what  we  actually  ask  for.  This  viewpoint  implies  that  prayer 

is  useless  as  far  as  guaranteeing  you  something;  in  other  words,  the  actual  message  of  the 


prayer  is  not  what  is  really  focused  on  by  God,  or  at  least  He  does  not  act  according  to  it. 
This  promotes  a  promise  of  prayer  as  an  act  that  might  help  the  speaker  understand  more 
about  him/herself,  or  leave  one  open  to  other  solutions,  rather  than  as  something  to  help  you 
attain  a  specific  goal  or  desire.  Indeed,  Arcite  sees  this  as  a  good  thing,  since  as  he  points 
out  humans  often  suffer  more  by  getting  what  they  think  they  want.  But  Arcite  does  not 
really  utilize  this  type  of  thought  process  when  he  prays  to  the  gods;  he  falls  back  into  the 
very  pattern  that  he  criticizes  here,  asking  for  something  himself  without  knowing  what  he  is 
asking  for. 

While  the  speeches  of  Palamon  and  Arcite  establish  some  ideas  about  the  theme  of 
prayer  in  this  tale,  it  is  the  main  prayer  sequences  that  form  the  heart  of  the  tale,  both 
narratively  and  thematically.  Palamon's  prayer  occurs  first,  and  contrary  to  his  initial 
thoughts  about  the  gods,  here  he  seems  happy  to  leave  things  in  their  "capable"  hands. 
While  Palamon  does  want  to  gain  power  over  his  situation,  he  uses  the  prayer  as  a  way  to 
convey  his  feelings  rather  than  just  to  ask  for  one  specific  thing.  He  is  also  careful  to  use 
the  prayer  to  flatter  the  gods,  including  a  focus  on  Venus'  power  both  here  and  in  general. 
As  soon  as  he  enters  the  temple,  he  immediately  begins  to  behave  in  a  correct  spiritual 
manner.  "And  doun  he  kneleth,  and  with  humble  cheere  /  And  herte  soor  he  seyde  as  ye 
shal  heere"(2219-2220).  Both  his  kneeling  and  his  humble  expression  demonstrate  that  he 
is  putting  himself  in  an  appropriate  relationship  to  the  gods,  humbling  himself  before  them. 
This  would  be  considered  appropriate  behavior  for  a  secular  ruler  as  well,  thus  emphasizing, 
once  again,  the  power  differential  and  its  importance  here.  He  then  moves  on  to  establish 
Venus'  power,  and  to  flatter  her  in  general.'^  "Faireste  of  faire,  O  lady  myn,  Venus,  / 
Doughter  to  Jove  and  spouse  of  Vulcanus,  /  Thow  gladere  of  the  mount  of  Citheron" 

'■^  Charles  Muscatine,  in  "Form,  Texture,  and  Meaning  in  Chaucer's  Knight's  Tale,  talks 
about  the  internal  structure  of  the  three  prayers  and  how  they  all  follow  a  similar  pattern. 
"Internally,  too,  the  three  prayers  show  a  striking  similarity  of  design,  each  beginning  with  a 
rhetorical  pronominatio,  and  continuing  with  a  reference  to  the  deity's  relations  with  the 
opposite  sex,  a  self-description  by  the  speaker,  a  humble  assertion  of  incompetence,  a 
request  for  assistance,  and  a  promise  to  worship  "(9 16). 
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(Knight's  Tale  2221-2223).  In  terms  of  her  relationship  to  Jove,  he  is  subtly  pointing  out 
how  connected  she  is  to  what  would  be  considered  the  ultimate  power  in  their  universe,  as 
well  as  pointing  out  what  she  is  able  to  accomplish  on  her  own.  Thus  before  he  begins  to 
ask  for  his  own  desires,  he  is  careful  to  mark  how  powerful  Venus  is  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
things. 

Yet  Palamon's  prayer  also  contains  strains  of  Christian  ideas  and  writings  on  prayer, 

particularly  those  tiiat  discuss  the  importance  of  nonverbal  actions  as  part  of  prayer.  While 

he  is  able  to  ask  for  some  things,  possession  of  Emelye  or  death,  he  is  unable  to  verbally 

articulate  all  that  he  feels: 

Have  pitee  of  my  bittre  teeris  smerte. 
And  taak  myn  humble  preyere  at  thyn  herte. 
Alias!  I  ne  have  no  langage  to  telle 
Th'effects  ne  the  tormentz  of  myn  helle; 
Myn  herte  may  myne  harmes  nat  biwreye; 
(Knight's  Tale  2225-2229). 

Palamon's  focus  on  tears  again  displays  ideas  of  words  not  being  the  most  important  part  of 

prayer.  In  fact,  Palamon  claims  that  he  is  unable  to  even  express  within  language  what  he 

feels  in  his  heart.  Thus  even  within  his  prayer,  Palamon  seems  to  be  implying  that  the 

words  are  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  important,  component  of  prayer.  Further,  after  he 

has  concluded  the  physical  speech  of  his  prayer,  Palamon  includes  the  actions  that  attend  on 

prayers.  "His  sacrifice  he  dide,  and  that  anon,  /  Ful  pitously,  with  alle  circumstaunces,  /  Al 

telle  I  noght  as  now  his  observaunces;"  (Knight's  Tale  2262-2264).  Thus  he  accompanies 

speech  with  sacrifice  deemed  appropriate  for  the  goddess,  and  he  does  it  "Ful  pitously",  i.e. 

with  the  correct  intent.  Although  for  some  Christian  writers  the  prayer  itself  takes  the  place 

of  a  sacrifice  (a  sacrifice  of  the  spirit  as  Tertullian  writes  in  "On  Prayer"),  here  it  is  a 

necessary  part  of  prayer.  This  contributes  to  the  focus  in  this  tale  of  prayer  not  just  as 

words,  but  as  a  range  of  different  actions  as  well  as  words.  And  there  is  no  response  from 

18  Peter  H.  Elbow  describes  Palamon's  prayer  in  contrast  to  Arcite.  'His  prayer  in  part  HI 
is  strikingly  more  open  and  supplicating  than  Arcite's  ...  He  is  breathlessly  pious"("How 
Chaucer  Transcends  Oppositions  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  98-99). 
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the  goddess  until  Palamon  has  completed  these  sacrifices,  as  if  the  prayer  is  not  finished 
until  these  are  over. 

Although  Palamon  endorses  these  nonverbal  ideas,  he  does  ultimately  ask  for 

something  specific.  Palamon's  carefully  worded  request,  however,  says  more  about  Venus 

and  her  power  over  humans,  including  Palamon,  than  it  does  about  Palamon's  desires: 

I  kepe  noght  of  armes  for  to  yelpe, 

Ne  I  ne  axe  nat  tomorwe  to  have  victorie, 

Ne  renoun  in  this  cas,  ne  veyne  glorie 

Of  pris  of  armes  blowen  up  and  doun; 

But  I  wolde  have  fully  possessioun 

Of  Emelye,  and  dye  in  thy  servyse. 

Fynd  thow  the  manere  hou  and  in  what  wyse: 

I  recche  nat  but  it  may  bettre  be 

To  have  victorie  of  hem,  or  they  of  me. 

So  that  I  have  my  lady  in  myne  armes. 

For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god  of  armes, 

Youre  vertu  is  so  greet  in  hevene  above 

That  if  yow  list,  I  shal  wel  have  my  love. 

(Knight's  Tale  2238-2250) 

Palamon  does  not  try  to  use  prayer  to  gain  actual  power,  but  rather  as  a  way  to  encourage 

Venus  to  use  her  power  for  him,  to  give  him  something.  He  does  not  ask  to  be  involved  in 

the  action  to  get  Emelye  at  all.  Palamon  does  much  the  same  thing  here  that  Arcite  did  in 

his  earlier  prayer;  he  glorifies  the  gods'  power  while  simultaneously  belittling  his  own.  He 

clearly  states  not  only  that  Venus  should  find  the  way  for  him  to  win  Emelye,  but  that  he 

himself  would  not  know  which  way  to  start.  Note  as  well  that  he  does  not  even  want  to  gain 

secondary  glory  to  Venus,  the  notion  of  being  good  at  battle.  He  wants  no  kind  of  earthly 

power  or  praise  here,  but  only  the  possession  of  Emelye.  Even  his  desire  for  Emelye 

glorifies  Venus,  although  subtly.  "But  I  wolde  have  fully  possessioun  /  Of  Emelye,  and  dye 

in  thy  servyse"  (2242-2243).  This  places  Emelye  in  the  role  of  an  object,  and  by  putting  her 

in  this  role  he  is  in  a  sense  glorifying  Venus,  for  he  is  implying  that  Emelye  is  an  object 

over  which  she  has  control.  Note,  however,  that  he  links  possession  of  Emelye  with  service 

to  Venus,  thus  not  only  emphasizing  her  power  to  get  him  Emelye,  but  also  swelling  the 

ranks  of  those  who  serve  Venus  and  thus  expanding  her  rule.  The  rest  of  Palamon's  prayer 

is  specifically  offering  Venus  rewards  for  having  helped  him.  But  even  the  words  here 
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continue  to  give  Venus  power,  as  much  as  the  specific  material  objects  he  promises  her.  He 
guarantees  to  give  her  sacrifices,  fu-es,  etc.,  and  to  "holden  werre  alwey  with 
chastitee"(2236).   He  also  flatters  Venus  by  pointing  out  that  she  has  more  power  than 
Mars,  thus  explaining  why  he  is  not  praying  to  Mars.  "For  though  so  be  that  Mars  is  god 
of  armes,  /  Youre  vertu  is  so  greet  in  hevene  above  /  That  if  yow  list,  I  shal  wel  have  my 
love"(2248-2250).  Here  he  basically  says  that  Venus  can  override  Mars,  if  she  wishes, 
because  she  is  more  powerful,  even  though  the  actual  event  for  winning  Emelye  does  not  fall 
under  her  guardianship.  By  verbally  extending  the  realm  over  which  she  has  control, 
Palamon  is  once  again  increasing  Venus'  power  in  the  heavens.  In  light  of  the  gods' 
reactions  as  discussed  earlier,  these  implications  about  Venus'  power  say  more  than  any 
emotions  on  Palamon's  part. 

The  reaction  of  Venus'  statue  to  this  prayer  develops  ideas  about  results  of  prayer, 
the  relationships  between  human  and  divine,  and  the  assumptions  of  the  divine  about  their 
status: 

But  atte  laste  the  statue  of  Venus  shook. 

And  made  a  signe,  wherby  that  he  took 

That  his  preyere  accepted  was  that  day. 

For  thogh  the  signe  shewed  a  delay, 

Yet  wiste  he  wel  that  graunted  was  his  boone. 

And  with  glad  herte  he  wente  hym  hoom  ful  soone. 

{Knight's  Tale  2265-2270) 

First  of  all,  this  includes  an  implication  that  there  is  an  anticipated  interaction  between  the 

mortals  and  the  divine.  Palamon  waits  for  the  goddess  to  respond  to  his  prayer  and  expects 

that  there  will  be  a  very  obvious  and  clearly  understandable  response.  This  response  will  not 

be  something  that  he  experiences  internally,  a  type  of  revelation  that  he  personally  comes  to. 

Rather,  this  will  be  a  physical  sign,  an  outward  sign  that  he  will  receive.  Thus  Palamon's 

prayer  reflects  a  sort  of  give  and  take  or  bargaining.  Palamon  promises  that  he  will  perform 

certain  rites  if  Venus  will  give  him  something,  and  then  he  waits  for  a  direct  sign  from  the 

gods.  The  prayer  seems  much  less  spiritual  and  more  like  a  secular  petition.  Palamon  uses 

it  to  gain  something  in  the  physical  world,  not  to  become  closer  to  the  goddess  or  to  grow 
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spiritually  or  emotionally.  And  while  the  prayer  might  convey  something  to  the  reader 

about  Palamon,  it  does  not  seem  to  help  Palamon  to  understand  anything  about  himself. 

The  direct  interaction  between  mortal  and  divine  also  reflects  a  lack  of  the  necessity  for 

mediation.  There  is  no  need  for  a  priest  or  soothsayer  or  any  other  religious  person. 

Prayer  in  and  of  itself,  of  course,  is  one  religious  ritual  that  does  not  require  any  sort  of 

intermediary,  which  could  be  one  reason  why  the  medieval  church  tried  to  control  it  with 

rules  and  guidelines.  But  here  the  lack  of  mediation  becomes  even  more  extreme  because 

we  see  the  gods  responding  to  their  devotees. 

Emelye's  prayer  is  the  next  one  to  occur  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  and  although  in 

purpose  it  is  similar  to  Palamon's,  the  implications  of  it  are  in  some  ways  very  different. 

Her  prayer  starts  in  a  contrasting  fashion  from  Palamon's;  she  begins  witii  the  sacrifice  and 

incense  that  Palamon  includes  after  his  verbal  supplication.  Yet  once  again  this  ritual  is  not 

actually  described  by  the  narrator: 

Hir  [Emelye's]  maydens,  that  she  thider  with  hire  ladde, 

Ful  redily  with  hem  the  fyr  they  hadde, 

Th'encens,  the  clothes,  and  the  remenant  al 

That  to  the  sacrifice  longen  shal; 

The  homes  fuUe  of  meeth,  as  was  the  gyse  - 

Ther  lakked  noght  to  doon  hir  sacrifise. 

Smokynge  the  temple,  ful  of  clothes  faire. 

This  Emelye,  with  herte  debonaire, 

Hir  body  wessh  with  water  of  a  welle. 

But  hou  she  dide  hir  ryte  I  dar  nat  telle. 

But  it  be  any  thing  in  general; 


Hir  brighte  heer  was  kembd,  untressed  al; 
A  coroune  of  a  grene  ook  cerial 
Upon  hir  heed  was  set  ful  fair  and  meete. 
Two  fyres  on  the  auter  gan  she  beete, 
And  dide  hir  thynges,  as  men  may  biholde 


'^This  can  be  contrasted  with  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale,  where  almost  every  contact  with 
God  is  being  guided  by  the  clerks.  And  this  is  part  of  the  whole  point  of  Jankyn,  the  sort  of 
forced  mediation  between  women  and  God,  or  even  between  women.  Men  are  the  ones  who 
interpret  what  the  actions  mean  and  what  they  stand  for;  the  women  are  not  able  to  have  an 
unmarked,  individual  relationship  with  God.  The  Wife  continually  retums  to  the  language 
of  curses  to  try  to  move  beyond  this.  The  Knight's  Tale  represents  a  much  more  direct 
approach,  especially  in  terms  of  Emelye,  who  is  able  to  move  to  a  very  interactive  moment 
with  the  gods. 
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In  Stace  of  Thebes  and  thise  bookes  olde. 
(Knight's  Tale  2275-2285, 2289-2294) 

Emelye's  prayer  is  not  even  offered  until  she  has  fulfilled  these  preparatory  rituals.  What  is 

very  interesting  is  that  the  narrator  refuses  to  mention  specifics  regarding  these  activities. 

This  may  be  just  another  example  of  occupatio,  the  rhetorical  device  so  prevalent  in 

Chaucer's  tale  as  a  whole.  Yet  it  appears  to  be  more  than  this.  The  narrator  is  refusing  to 

acknowledge  a  part  of  prayer  itself,  something  that  becomes  all  the  more  obvious  since  the 

tale  as  a  whole  emphasizes  the  larger  rituals  that  make  up  prayer.  20  The  knight,  however, 

seems  to  view  these  rituals  as  slightly  off-putting,  possibly  because  of  some  of  the  pagan 

practices  here.^'  For  example,  Emelye  is  portrayed  as  bathing  herself  before  praying,  a 

habit  that  was  frequently  a  part  of  pagans'  rituals  pre-prayer  but  was  at  times  also  advocated 

before  Christians'  prayer.  22  Before  Emelye  even  begins  to  speak,  then,  Chaucer  is 

emphasizing  the  non-verbal  components  that  also  make  up  prayer. 

The  verbal  portion  of  Emelye's  prayer  follows  many  of  the  same  conventions  that  we 

have  seen  at  work  in  Palamon's.  She  also  begins  by  praising  Diana,  but  in  terms  of  her  own 

power  and  not  in  regards  to  other  gods  she  is  related  to: 

O  chaste  goddesse  of  the  wodes  grene. 
To  whom  bothe  hevene  and  erthe  and  see  is  sene, 
Queene  of  the  regne  of  Pluto  derk  and  lowe, 
Goddesse  of  may  dens,  that  myn  herte  hast  knowe 


20  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Boccaccio  version,  Emilia  is  described  as  the  most 
devout  of  the  three  young  supplicants.  "Of  those  who  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  Emilia  alone 
was  most  devout" (Teseida,  VII,  70).  The  potential  implication  is  that  Emilia  is  more  devout 
because  of  her  elaborate  preparations  prior  to  her  prayer  to  Diana.  Thanks  go  to  my 
students  in  my  First  Year  Seminar  at  Wake  Forest  University  in  the  Spring  of  2003  who 
asked  questions  about  this  passage  that  led  to  a  stimulating  discussion. 

21  The  knight's  patriarchal  frame  of  mind  may  also  find  this  female  ritual  distasteful.  The 
way  that  the  knight  and/or  Chaucer  confront  the  feminine  in  the  tale  has  been  frequently 
written  about.  See,  for  example,  John  Ganim, "  Chaucerian  Ritual  and  Patriarchal 
Romance,"  and  Elaine  Tuttle  Hansen,  Chaucer  and  the  Fictions  of  Gender. 

22  At  other  times  there  was  an  effort  to  separate  Christian  ritual  from  what  was  perceived  as 
incorrect  pagan  practices.  See  Tertullian  "On  Prayer"(169-170).  Tertullian  discusses  the 
absurdity  of  being  clean  in  one's  body  when  approaching  God  if  one's  inner  soul  does  not 
match  this. 
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Ful  many  a  yeer,  and  woost  what  I  desire, 

Now  help  me,  lady,  sith  ye  may  and  kan, 
For  tho  thre  formes  that  thou  hast  in  thee. 


This  grace  I  preye  thee  withoute  moore, 

As  sende  love  and  pees  bitwixe  hem  two. 

And  fro  me  tume  awey  hir  hertes  so 

That  al  hire  hoote  love  and  hir  desir, 

An  al  hir  bisy  torment,  and  hir  fir 

Be  queynt,  or  tumed  in  another  place. 

(Knight's  Tale,  2297-2301,  2312-2313,  2316-2321) 

Diana  is  mentioned  as  the  goddess  of  the  woods,  one  who  sees  heaven,  earth,  and  sea,  and 

one  who  is  goddess  of  Pluto's  reign.  She  is  not  mentioned  as  the  daughter  of  anyone,  as 

Venus  is,  but  rather  is  mentioned  as  having  her  own  power.  It  is  interesting  that  it  is  the 

female  supplicant  who  attributes  to  the  goddess  her  own  power,  as  opposed  to  Palamon, 

who  does  not.  Emelye  further  acknowledges  Diana's  power  by  her  conviction  that  Diana 

can  overcome  the  emotions  of  the  young  men.  Emelye  sees  Diana  as  powerful  enough  to 

trump  Venus  here.  She  is  potentially  able  to  turn  Palamon  and  Arcite's  love  from  Emelye  to 

another  object-in  this  case,  any  other  object. 

But  while  Emelye  is  placating  Diana  just  as  Palamon  did  Venus,  albeit  in  different 

ways,  Emelye's  entire  prayer  supports  the  idea  of  prayer  as  more  than  just  the  verbal 

utterance.  One  way  in  which  this  immediately  becomes  clear  is  in  Emelye's  discussion  of 

Diana's  ability  to  "read"  her  heart.  Again,  this  returns  to  the  idea  of  the  book  of  the  heart,  as 

explored  by  Eric  Jager.  It  also  goes  back  to  the  idea  Richard  Rolle  developed  of  God 

already  knowing  what  it  is  a  person  will  pray  for.  Emelye  does  not  expect  that  she  needs  to 

explain  her  feelings  to  Diana,  but  rather  admits  that  Diana  already  knows  her  heart.  The 

emphasis  on  Diana's  having  known  Emelye's  heart  and  desires  "ful  many  a  yeer"  also 

allows  for  the  possibility  that  here  we  have  a  prayer  that  is  not  necessary  but  is  rather  for 

Emelye's  own  benefit.  Diana  clearly  does  not  need  to  hear  the  words  in  order  to  understand 

what  Emelye  wants.  Also  extending  prayer  beyond  words  here,  Emelye  uses  tears  in  order 

to  make  her  prayer  much  more  powerful.  "Bihoold,  goddesse  of  clene  chastitee,  /  The  bittre 

teeris  that  on  my  chekes  falle"(2326-2327).  This  again  adds  to  the  idea  of  tears  conveying 
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prayer  better  than  the  words  do,  although  here  it  seems  to  be  adding  something  to  the  prayer 

rather  than  just  standmg  in  for  the  words  themselves. 

While  Emelye  does  praise  Diana  and  flatter  her  by  mentioning  her  power  and 

abilities,  she  seems  to  have  a  different  idea  about  what  the  purpose  of  the  prayer  is. 

Palamon  repeatedly  tells  Venus  how  he  will  repay  her  for  her  assistance,  including  details 

about  how  he  will  adorn  her  altar  and  fight  with  chastity.  He  does  not  claim  that  he  has 

been  her  servant  in  the  past,  but  rather  that  he  will  be  a  faithful  servant  now  if  she  will  help 

him.  But  even  this  faithful  servant  is  only  willing  to  serve  on  his  own  terms;  if  Venus 

cannot  or  will  not  give  him  Emelye,  he  will  not  continue  to  serve  her,  but  rather  asks  her  to 

kill  him.23  Emelye  takes  an  opposite  approach.  One  of  the  reasons  she  does  not  need  to 

detail  her  feelings  to  Diana  is  because  she  has  been  such  a  faithful  servant  in  the  past.  She 

does  not  just  turn  to  Diana  because  she  is  desperate  and  needs  divine  assistance,  but 

because  she  has  been  a  devoted  follower  of  Diana  throughout  her  life: 

Goddesse  of  maydens,  that  myn  herte  hast  knowe 
Ful  many  a  yeer, 

I  am,  thow  woost,  yet  of  tiiy  compaignye, 
A  mayde,  and  love  huntynge  and  venerye, 
And  for  to  walken  in  the  wodes  wilde, 
And  noght  to  ben  a  wyf  and  be  with  childe. 
(Knight's  Tale  2300-2301,2307-2310) 

Additionally,  she  does  not  ask  to  die  if  she  does  not  get  what  she  wants,  but  rather  asks 

Diana  to  give  her  what  is  best  for  her;  she  completely  submits  herself  to  the  divine  will. 

Emelye  seems  to  use  the  prayer  to  comfort  herself  by  seeking  solace  in  Diana's  temple  and 

following;  she  uses  it  as  a  way  to  affirm  her  own  values,  desires,  and  personality. 


23  And  if  ye  wol  nat  so,  my  lady  sweete, 

Thanne  preye  I  thee,  tomorwe  with  a  spere 
That  Arcita  me  thurgh  the  herte  bere. 
Thanne  rekke  I  noght,  whan  I  have  lost  my  lyf. 
Though  that  Arcita  wynne  hire  to  his  wyf. 
(Knight's  Tale  2254-2258) 
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In  her  final  phase  of  prayer,  Emelye  does  try  to  bargain  with  Diana.  "And  whil  I 
lyve,  a  mayde  I  wol  thee  scrwe" {Knight's  Tale,  2330).  She  tries  to  make  it  worth  Diana's 
while  to  help  her,  stating  that  if  she  lets  Emelye  remain  a  virgin,  it  will  ultimately  work  out 
better  for  Diana  in  that  she  will  have  another  devotee  paying  attention  to  her.  But  this  is  not 
the  main  focus  of  the  prayer,  which  remains  more  internal  and  not  tied  to  the  vocal  element. 
Emelye  reaffirms  herself  and  reveals  herself  through  this  prayer,  and  at  the  end  seems  to  be 
comforted  even  though  she  is  not  able  to  get  what  she  really  wants. 

In  light  of  this  connection  between  Diana  and  Emelye,  Diana's  response  to  this 

prayer  makes  sense.  Of  the  three  young  people,  Emelye  is  the  only  one  who  gets  an  actual 

visitation  from  the  gods.  Arcite  and  Palamon  both  receive  a  sign,  but  Emelye  gets  a  direct 

conversation  with  Diana.  And  it  is  not  the  words  of  the  prayer  that  Diana  responds  to,  but 

rather  the  tears  that  Emelye  sheds.  This  demonstrates  her  reaction  to  the  emotive  function 

of  Emelye's  prayer,  rather  than  just  the  message  of  the  prayer.  While  Diana  does  respond 

to  Emelye's  question  about  her  future,  albeit  in  a  veiled  fashion,  she  is  really  talking  to 

Emelye  in  order  to  calm  her,  not  just  to  assuage  her  curiosity: 

For  which  so  soore  agast  was  Emelye 
That  she  was  wel  ny  mad  and  gan  to  crye. 
For  she  ne  wiste  what  it  signyfied. 
But  oonly  for  the  feere  thus  hath  she  cried. 
And  weep  that  it  was  pitee  for  to  heere. 
And  therwithal  Dyane  gan  appeere. 
With  bowe  in  honde,  right  as  an  hunteresse, 
And  seyde,  "Doghter,  stynt  thyn  hevynesse." 
(Knight's  Tale  2341-2348) 

Diana  actually  comes  down  to  visit  Emelye  herself,  and  she  seems  most  moved  by  a  need  to 

comfort  Emelye.  She  reads  the  tears  here  as  opposed  to  merely  looking  at  the  words 

Emelye  has  offered  in  her  prayer.  Emelye's  tears  are  an  important  addition  to  her  prayer 

here,  functioning  in  a  way  that  Augustine  would  approve  of 

Chaucer  has  gone  through  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  make  the  interaction  between 

Emelye  and  Diana  much  more  straightforward  than  it  was  in  the  Boccaccio  version.  In 

Boccaccio,  it  is  not  Diana  herself  who  appears  to  Emilia,  but  rather  a  group  of  her  choir. 
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"Then  Diana's  quiver-bearing  choir  appeared  around  her  [Emlia]" {Teseida ,  VII,  88).  This 
creates  a  mediator  between  Emilia  and  Diana,  not  allowing  her  direct  access  to  the  goddess. 
Someone  else  intervenes  and  interprets  the  fire,  and  thus  the  will  of  the  goddess,  for  her. 
Chaucer  erases  this,  and  allows  the  two  direct  contact,  which  clearly  goes  against  the 
medieval  church's  basic  belief  of  allowing  the  people  to  have  as  little  direct  access  to  God  as 
possible.24  Chaucer's  elimination  of  a  mediator  here  also  helps  to  develop  his  picture  of 
prayer,  in  this  case,  the  effects  that  prayer  evokes.  Since  prayer  does  not  require  a  mediator, 
this  scene  with  Diana  could  almost  be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  what  really  happens  as 
a  result  of  prayer.  Emelye  is  comforted  and  resolved  to  face  her  future  because  of  this 
prayer: 

For  which  this  Emelye  astoned  was. 
And  seyde,  "What  amounteth  this,  alias? 
I  putte  me  in  thy  proteccioun, 
Dyane,  and  in  Uiy  disposicioun." 
(Knight's  Tale  2361-2364) 

Rather  than  having  Emelye  realize  this  internally,  Chaucer  has  the  "conversation"  appear 

external.  Yet  it  still  reflects  the  result  of  prayer.  Emelye  does  not  necessarily  "get" 

something,  yet  she  is  able  to  face  the  tournament  and  thus  her  future  more  resolutely .25 


24  This  need  for  mediation  between  the  people  and  God  is  reflected  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
from  the  Mass  being  in  Latin  to  the  priest  saying  Mass  with  his  back  to  the  church  to  the 
idea  of  confession  to  a  priest  who  then  decided  what  one's  penance  should  be  and  how 
serious  the  infiraction  was.  All  of  these  rituals  kept  as  much  space  as  possible  between  the 
people  and  God,  and  the  church  had  a  very  complex  hierarchy  of  people  who  helped  to 
maintain  this  separation.  Indeed,  as  Miri  Rubin  discusses  in  her  book  Corpus  Christi,  the 
clergy  began  to  "safeguard"  the  Eucharist  itself  and  to  keep  it  away  from  the  congregations. 
The  kiss  of  peace,  the  distribution  of  blessed  bread,  and  a  communal  blessing  from  the 
priest  began  to  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  Eucharist  (73).  Thus  in  general  the  Church  was  trying 
to  put  as  much  distance  as  possible  between  people  and  God,  reinforcing  theniselves  as 
mediators  and  solidifying  their  power  as  the  only  people  able  to  interpret  God's  will. 

25  There  are  also  slight  echoes  here  of  an  annunciation  scene.  Diana  greets  Emelye  with 
"Doghter",  which  implies  closeness  and  familiarity.  The  wording  she  uses  to  tell  Emelye 
her  fate  also  contains  echoes  of  Gabriel's  message  to  Mary. 

Among  the  goddes  hye  it  is  affermed. 
And  by  eteme  word  writen  and  confermed. 
Thou  shalt  ben  wedded  unto  oon  of  tho 
That  han  for  thee  so  muchel  care  and  wo, 
But  unto  which  of  hem  I  may  nat  telle 
{Knight's  Tale  2349-2353) 
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In  the  final  prayer  in  this  sequence,  Arcite's  prayer  to  Mars,  Chaucer  further 
develops  the  surrounding  circumstances  involved  with  prayer.  Arcite  apparently  also 
includes  some  sort  of  pre-ritual  before  the  vocal  prayer,  but  the  narrator  does  not  even  deign 
to  mention  details  about  it.  "Arcite  unto  the  temple  walked  is  /  Of  fierse  Mars  to  doon  his 
sacrifise,  /  With  alle  the  rytes  of  his  payen  wysc" {Knight's  Tale  2368-2370).  Unlike 
Emelye,  who  is  at  least  given  specific  items  listed  in  her  sacrifice,  Arcite's  ablutions  are  even 
less  specific.  However,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  prayer  itself  is  accompanied  by  a 
particular  rite. 

As  with  the  other  two  young  people,  Arcite  begins  his  prayer  with  a  testimony  to 

Mars'  power,  thus  continuing  the  idea  of  flattering  or  describing  the  greatness  of  the  gods  in 

prayer.  Mars  is  not  mentioned  in  terms  of  the  power  of  other  gods,  but  only  in  terms  of  his 

own  power,  although  since  he  is  the  only  male  god  being  prayed  to  it  does  not  make  the 

same  sort  of  impression  that  it  did  with  Diana.  Arcite  prays  to  Mars  asking  to  be  worthy  to 

serve  him  and  thus  obtain  his  help: 

Accepte  of  me  my  pitous  sacrifise. 
If  so  be  that  my  youthe  may  deserve. 
And  that  my  myght  be  worthy  for  to  serve 
Thy  godhede,  that  I  may  been  oon  of  thyne, 
Thanne  preye  I  thee  to  rewe  upon  my  pyne. 
{Knight's  Tale  2378-2382) 

Arcite  seems  to  believe  that  it  is  his  physical  attributes  that  will  make  him  worthy  to  serve 

Mars,  not  necessarily  his  intent  or  emotional  state.  This  approach  involves  a  certain 

necessity  of  resemblances  between  devotee  and  divinity,  as  if  he  is  asking  for  Mars'  help  in 

particular  because  of  his  similarities  to  the  god.  This  is  further  conveyed  when  he  compares 

his  pain  to  Mars'  own  desires  for  Venus: 

For  thilke  peyne  and  thilke  hoote  fir 

In  which  thow  whilom  brendest  for  desir, 

Diana  claims  that  this  is  all  fated  by  a  higher  power,  and  Emelye  accepts  this  by  putting 
herself  into  Diana's  hands  (metaphorically).  "What  amounteth  this,  alias?  / 1  putte  me  in  thy 
proteccioun,  /  Dyane,  and  in  thy  disposicioun"(Arnj^/i/'5  Tale,  2362-2364).  Just  as  Mary 
declares  herself  to  be  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord  and  submits  herself  entirely  to  His  will,  so 
Emelye  submits  to  what  Diana  and  the  gods  have  decided. 


Whan  that  thow  usedest  the  beautee 
Of  faire,  yonge,  fresshe  Venus  free, 
And  haddest  hire  in  aimes  at  thy  wille  - 
Although  thee  ones  on  a  tyme  mysfiUe, 
Whan  Vulcanus  hadde  caught  thee  in  his  las 
And  foond  thee  Uggynge  by  his  wyf,  alias!  - 
For  thilke  some  that  was  in  thyn  herte. 
Have  routhe  as  wel  upon  my  peynes  smerte. 


Thanne  help  me,  lord,  tomorwe  in  my  bataille, 
For  thilke  fyr  that  whilom  brente  thee, 
As  wel  as  thilke  fyr  now  brenneth  me, 
(Knight's  Tale  2383-2392,2402-2404) 

Arcite  sees  his  own  pain  as  similar  to  that  suffered  by  a  god,  and  believes  that  this  similarity 

will  motivate  Mars  to  assist  him.  Thus  through  prayer  Arcite  is  revealing  his  main 

characteristics  and  his  belief  about  prayer.  He  appears  confident  here,  not  only  in  his  words 

and  his  perceived  similarity  to  Mars,  but  also  in  his  belief  that  he  should  have  Emelye  and 

knows  how  best  to  obtain  her.  He  sees  the  gods  as  protecting  not  only  those  who  serve 

them,  but  those  who,  however  faintly  and  mortally,  resemble  them. 

What  Arcite  asks  for  in  his  prayer  is  remarkably  different  from  what  Emelye  and 

Palamon  request.  Arcite  specifically  asks  for  Emelye,  and  he  sees  this  as  directly  related  to 

winning  the  tournament.  Not  only  does  he  see  this  as  giving  him  physical  possession  of 

Emelye,  but  he  also  perceives  this  as  the  way  to  obtain  her  feelings  for  him,  or  at  least  the 

kinds  of  feelings  that  he  wants  her  to  have: 

For  she  that  dooth  me  al  this  wo  endure 
Ne  reccheth  nevere  wher  I  synke  or  fleete. 
And  wel  I  woot,  er  she  me  mercy  heete, 
I  moot  with  strengthe  wynne  hire  in  the  place. 

And  do  that  I  tomorwe  have  victorie. 


Yif  me  [victorie];  I  aske  thee  namoore. 
(Knight's  Tale  2396-2399,2405,2420) 

Arcite  is  very  specific  in  exactly  what  he  wants.  Both  Palamon  and  Emelye  left  open  the 

possibiUty  that  the  gods'  will  would  not  be  the  same  as  theirs,  and  Emelye  especially  left 

herself  open  to  whatever  the  gods  had  decreed.  Palamon  in  his  prayer  also  clearly  stated  that 

he  did  not  know  what  was  best,  and  asked  the  gods  to  make  that  decision  for  him.  In  both 
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of  their  prayers,  then,  they  take  the  position  that  the  gods  know  what  is  best  for  them  better 
than  they  do.  Not  so  Arcite.  He  prays  as  if  he  knows  what  is  the  best  for  him,  and  leaves 
no  possibility  of  the  gods  being  able  to  fulfill  what  he  really  should  have.  This 
differentiates  his  approach  from  the  other  young  people.  For  him.  Mars  represents  a  way  to 
get  what  he  wants,  but  he  will  still  be  determining  how  he  gets  it  and  it  is  his  own  skills, 
although  enhanced  by  the  god,  that  will  allow  him  to  have  this.  He  sees  himself  as 
ultimately  gaining  and  wielding  power  here.  For  him,  then,  prayer  provides  divine 
assistance,  but  not  necessarily  divine  control.  His  skills  will  win  Emelye;  he  merely  wants 
divine  assistance  to  augment  his  skills.  Arcite  does  not  appear  to  get  comfort  out  of  this 
prayer,  but  rather  like  Palamon  sees  it  more  as  a  bargaining  tool  with  the  gods.  He,  like 
Palamon,  does  not  appear  to  really  have  a  specific  past  history  with  the  god,  but  rather 
promises  all  manner  of  items  and  worship  if  Mars  gives  him  what  he  wants.  The  prayer  in 
no  way  motivates  any  internal  understanding  or  growth;  Arcite  prays  to  Mars  for  a  specific 
extemal  object,  and  this  is  what  he  wants.  The  most  stunning  difference  in  Arcite's  prayer  is 
that  he  seems  to  see  the  situation  as  able  to  be  conveyed  entirely  within  language.  Palamon 
speaks  of  emotions  he  is  unable  to  convey,  Emelye  allows  Diana  to  read  her  heart  to  truly 
know  her,  but  Arcite  seems  to  think  that  all  that  he  wants  can  be  conveyed  in  words.  Even 
the  final  words  of  his  prayer  "Yif  me  [victorie];  I  aske  thee  namoore"(2420)  reflect  this;  he 
doesn't  seem  to  have  any  sort  of  contingency  plan  for  if  the  god  doesn't  give  him  what  he 
wants.  This  possibility  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  him.  Thus  this  prayer  reveals  a  great  deal 
about  Arcite.  He  is  young,  proud,  and  rather  inflexible  in  his  thinking,  characteristics  that 
are  prominent  in  his  treatment  of  Palamon  throughout  the  poem.  While  in  the  description 
of  the  prayer  Chaucer  makes  sure  that  the  nonverbal  elements  of  prayer  are  present,  Arcite 
himself  seems  to  ignore  these  within  the  prayer.  He  uses  it  only  as  a  way  to  get  something, 
not  as  a  way  to  arrive  at  any  better  relationship  with  the  divine  or  understanding  of  himself. 
And  the  limitations  of  this  are  reflected  in  the  ultimate  results  of  his  prayer.  Arcite  receives 
the  kind  of  answer  to  his  prayer  that  he  mentions  befalling  others  who  think  they  know  best 
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for  themselves;  he  gets  what  he  asks  for,  but  it  does  not  bring  him  what  he  really  wants. 
Arcite  seems  to  be  providing  an  example  of  some  of  the  problems  with  limiting  prayer  to 
just  the  verbal  or  superficial  elements.  Paying  attention  to  deeper  levels  and  nonverbal 
elements  helps  to  make  prayer  more  effective  in  this  tale. 

Chaucer's  depiction  of  prayer  in  The  Knight's  Tale  provides  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  different  elements  that  contribute  to  prayer.  Even  if  the  people  within  the 
poem  do  not  always  realize  the  various  components  of  prayer,  Chaucer  ensures  that 
attention  is  given  to  more  than  just  the  verbal  message.  By  emphasizing  such  issues  as  how 
one  can  be  prompted  to  pray,  the  setting  of  prayer,  and  the  inability  of  prayer  to  be 
completely  summed  up  in  words,  Chaucer  defines  prayer  as  something  much  more 
complicated  that  reciting  certain  phrases  by  rote. 


CHAPTER  6 

MEDIATING  PRAYER  IN  TROILUS  AND  CRISEYDE 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  is  a  difficult  poem  to  write  about.  For  centuries  it 
has  captured  the  imagination  of  both  poets  and  critics,  spawning  thousands  of  pages  of 
criticism,  a  later  treatment  by  Shakespeare,  and  even  a  continuation  by  Robert  Henryson. 
The  poem  has  been  approached  from  many  angles,  including  its  position  within  a  romance 
tradition,  the  importance  of  classical  allusions,  and  its  indebtdness  to  Boethian  philosophy, 
to  name  only  a  few.  Almost  everyone  who  has  written  on  Chaucer's  poetry  has  at  least 
mentioned  the  text,  if  not  included  it  in  an  argument.'  After  more  than  600  years,  it  would 
seem  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  say. 

With  all  of  the  ink  that  has  been  spilled  on  this  poem,  the  subject  of  prayer  is  not 
one  that  has  been  dealt  with  extensively.  The  question  of  prayer  looms  large  within  the 
poem,  however,  and  brings  together  many  issues  that  have  recently  been  approached  by 
literary  critics,  in  particular,  questions  about  language,  mediation  and  how  it  functions  within 
the  poem.  All  of  these  diemes  intersect  in  Chaucer's  depiction  of  prayer,  and  they  help  to 
elucidate  how  Chaucer  defines  and  develops  prayer  within  this  text.  Chaucer  combines  all 
these  ideas  to  help  prove  his  point  about  prayer:  that,  as  with  speech  acts  in  general,  one 
must  consider  more  than  just  the  verbal  portion  uttered  aloud.  By  focusmg  so  much  on 


'  E.  Talbot  Donaldson,  Speaking  of  Chaucer  and  D.  W.  Robertson,  Jr.  A  Preface  to 
Chaucer  provide  well  known  interpretations  of  the  poem  as  a  whole.  Both  men  also  offer 
lengthy  interpretations  of  Criseyde,  neither  of  which  really  sees  her  in  the  most  positive 
light,  although  Donaldson  does  try  to  "excuse"  her.  Carolyn  Dinshaw  has  examined  the 
poem  in  Chaucer's  Sexual  Poetics,  focusing  on  how  Chaucer  constructs  gendered  reading. 
Rosemarie  McGerr  examines  Chaucer's  conclusions,  specifically  his  ability  to  conclude  a 
text  without  "closing  it,"  thus  leaving  room  for  multiple  meanings,  in  Chaucer's  Open 
Books 
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mediation,  which  privileges  the  verbal  portion  of  the  speech  act,  the  poem  demonstrates  the 
difficulties  inherent  on  relying  on  only  the  verbal  in  prayer.^ 

From  the  opening  lines  of  Book  I,  Chaucer  indicates  the  important  role  prayer  will 
play  in  the  text.  The  poem  opens  with  an  invocation  to  the  divine  that  functions  far  beyond 
its  expected  role  in  classical  poetry.^  However,  the  muses  are  not  actually  invoked  here,  but 
rather  other  gods  and  goddesses  that  seem  very  odd  given  the  context."*  Right  away,  then, 
Chaucer  is  differentiating  his  poem  from  the  classical  forms  he  is  following.  And  within 
this  difference  he  introduces  the  relevant  religious  issues  that  will  be  at  stake  throughout  the 
poem: 

For  I,  that  God  of  Loves  servantz  serve, 
Ne  dar  to  Lowe,  for  myn  unliklynesse, 
Preyen  for  speed,  al  sholde  I  therfore  sterve. 
So  fer  am  I  from  his  help  in  derknesse. 
(1 15-18) 

The  fact  that  the  Narrator  is  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  Love  has  been  frequently 
conunented  on  in  criticism  about  the  poem,  but  the  narrator  seems  to  feel  that  his 
unworthiness  stretches  to  fably  significant  lengths.^  He  does  not  even  feel  that  he  is  able 
to  pray  to  the  God  of  Love,  presumably  something  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  regardless 
of  his  position  as  a  lover.  He  mentions  the  word  "unliklynesse"  which  is  glossed  as 
unsuitability,  but  could  this  not  also  mean  that  he  is  not  enough  like  the  god?  ^  This  lack  of 

2  Robert  Hanning,  "The  Crisis  of  Mediation  in  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde"  offers  a 
detailed  reading  of  the  theme  of  mediation  within  the  poem. 

^  An  invocation  to  the  muse  was  a  standard  device  in  epic  poetry. 

4  John  Frankis'  article,  "Paganism  and  Pagan  Lore  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde"  discusses  the 
Tisiphone  reference  and  how  it  works  throughout  the  text.  Winthrop  Wetherbee,  Chaucer 
and  the  Poets:  An  Essay  on  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  sees  this  invocation  as  linking  the  poem 
with  Statins  and  thus  classical  poetry,  pp.  32-34. 

5  Robert  Hanning,  for  example,  mentions  how  the  narrator  is  setting  himself  up  as  a  "pope" 
of  Love.  See  "The  Crisis  of  Mediation  in  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  pp.  153-154. 

6  See  my  discussion  in  the  previous  chapter  on  The  Knight's  Tale.  In  that  text,  the  young 
people  are  very  concerned  with  similarities  between  themselves  and  the  gods  to  whom  they 
pray. 
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romantic  success  also  connects  him  to  Pandarus,  who  is  equally  unlucky  in  love  and  sees 

the  opportunity  to  assist  Troilus  and  Criseyde  as  a  way  to  participate  in  a  successful  love 

affair,  for  once.  The  similarity  between  the  two  has  been  discussed  frequently:  "There  are 

in  fact  may  parallels  between  these  two  figures:  both  take  vicarious  pleasure  in  the  lover's 

pleasure,  for  example,  as  many  critics  have  noted"  (Dinshaw  41)  J  Pandarus'  eventual 

concern  with  praying  for  Troilus  and  Criseyde  becomes  even  more  important  given  this 

statement  by  the  narrator;  since  Pandarus  is  in  a  sense  operating  as  part  of  the  affair,  he 

finally  has  the  opportunity  to  pray  to  the  God  in  charge  of  such  affairs.  Both  cases  subtly 

emphasize  the  larger  elements  of  speech  acts,  and  demonstrate  that  who  is  speaking,  and 

why,  is  also  important  to  the  speech  act. 

The  narrator  begins  his  text  by  almost  immediately  asking  for  a  mediator,  quickly 

uniting  the  themes  of  prayer  and  mediation: 

But  ye  loveres,  that  bathen  in  gladness. 
If  any  drope  of  pyte  in  yow  be, 
Remembreth  yow  on  passed  hevynesse 
That  ye  had  felte, . . . 


And  preieth  for  hem  that  ben  in  the  cas 

Of  Troilus,  as  ye  may  after  here. 

That  Love  hem  brynge  in  hevene  to  solas; 

And  ek  for  me  preieth  to  God  so  dere 

That  I  have  myght  to  shewe,  in  som  manere, 

Swich  peyne  and  wo  as  Loves  folk  endure, 

In  Troilus  unsely  aventure. 

And  biddeth  ek  for  hem  that  ben  despeired 

In  love, . . . 


And  ek  for  hem  that  falsly  ben  apeired 
Thorugh  wikked  tonges, . . . 


And  biddeth  ek  for  hem  that  ben  at  ese, 
(I  22-25,29-37,38-39,  43) 

Two  things  are  happening  here.  First,  the  narrator  is  putting  the  audience  into  the  role  of  the 

mediator  fi-om  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem,  a  role  that  Pandarus  has  within  the  poem  and 


'  Dinshaw  further  develops  this  connection  in  terms  of  both  characters  in  Chaucer's  Sexual 
Poetics,  pp.  47-50. 
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that,  in  terms  of  material,  the  narrator  himself  is  occupying.  The  narrator  is  asking  the 
readers  to  mediate  between  him  and  God,  presumably  the  God  of  Love,  thus  forcing  the 
reader  into  a  role  that  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  religious,  literary,  and  personal  themes 
throughout  the  tale.  The  second  thing  that  happens  here  is  that  the  narrator  is  forcing  the 
readers  into  a  position  where  they  are  immediately  asked  to,  even  required  to,  pray.  This 
privileges  the  position  of  prayer  within  the  text  as  a  whole,  since  the  experience  of  prayer  is 
forced  onto  the  audience  almost  immediately.  It  also  calls  attention  to  the  speaker  of  the 
prayers,  first  the  narrator  and  then  the  audience.^  With  this  inclusion  of  prayer,  Chaucer 
returns  to  the  ideas  the  narrator  conveyed  earlier:  the  connection  between  effective  prayer 
and  recognition  of  self.  The  narrator  specifically  addresses  lovers,  implying  that  in  order  to 
pray  effectively  he  is  assuming  that  the  lovers  will  recall  a  personal  experience,  the  problems 
they  have  encountered  in  love.  Here  the  prayer  does  not  seem  to  lead  to  self-knowledge  so 
much  as  it  results  from  it.  An  awareness  of  past  experiences  will  enable  people  to  pray 
effectively.  As  one  who  does  not  dare  to  love,  the  narrator  has  no  access  to  the  personal 
experience  necessary  for  the  kind  of  prayer  he  feels  he  needs  here.  Thus  although  the 
subject  matter  of  the  tale  may  not  explicitly  convey  religious  overtones  at  this  point,  Chaucer 
still  manages  to  emphasize  these  themes  from  the  initial  lines  of  the  text.  And  as  will 
become  clear  as  the  text  progresses,  Chaucer's  treatment  of  these  themes  extends  prayer 
beyond  the  mere  verbal  elements  to  include  the  nonverbal  elements  surrounding  prayer. 

Having  established  prayer  as  a  prominent  issue  in  the  text,  Chaucer  opens  his  work 
not  with  an  examination  of  its  power  or  potential  for  good,  but  rather  by  demonstrating  the 
potential  to  abuse  prayer.  This  reveals  a  latent  concern  with  the  correct  performance  of 
prayer.  Chaucer's  first  example  occurs  early  in  the  text,  and,  as  might  be  expected  from  his 
initial  treatment,  does  not  surround  the  verbal  portion  of  prayer  but  the  space  in  which 

8  This  draws  attention  to  what  Jakobson  refers  to  as  the  emotive  function  of  a  speech  acf 
the  position  of  the  speaker  in  this  situation  is  being  given  almost  as  much  attention  as  what 
IS  said. 
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prayer  ideally  occurs.  Troilus'  first  vision  of  Criseyde,  during  the  festival  in  honor  of  Pallas 

Athena,  exemplifies  an  incorrect  use  of  the  physical  space  surrounding  prayer.  Although 

this  is  not  a  scene  that  overtly  involves  prayer,  it  is  a  rehgious  festival  that  occurs  in  a  temple 

for  a  goddess,  and  thus  an  assumption  that  some  type  of  public  prayer  was  offered  would 

not  seem  to  be  radically  out  of  place.  So  in  addition  to  the  appropriate  space  for  prayer,  it  is 

also  the  appropriate  time.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  is  the  backdrop  for  the  initial 

meeting  of  the  lovers,  which  could  have  thematic  implication  to  the  end  result  of  their  affair.^ 

The  people  in  general  are  attending  Athena's  festival  for  the  right  reasons,  which 

later  contrasts  with  and  emphasizes  Troilus'  impious  approach.  "And  to  the  temple,  in  al  hir 

beste  wise,  /  In  general  ther  wente  many  a  wight,  /  To  herknen  of  Palladions  servyce;"(1 162- 

164).  Not  only  do  the  supplicants  possess  the  correct  attitude,  pledging  to  do  service  to 

their  goddess,  but  they  have  taken  the  time  to  attire  themselves  appropriately,  putting  on  their 

best  clothes  at  least  in  part  because  of  Pallas  Athena.  Criseyde  herself  is  numbered  among 

this  devout  throng: 

Among  thise  othere  folk  was  Criseyda, 
In  widewes  habit  blak; . . . 


And  yet  she  stood  ful  lowe  and  stille  allone, 
Byhynden  other  folk,  in  litel  brede. 
And  neigh  the  dore,  ay  undre  shames  drede. 
Simple  of  atir  and  debonaire  of  chere, 
With  ful  assured  lokyng  and  manere, 
(1  169-170,  178-182) 

It  is  true  that  part  of  the  reason  Criseyde  is  keeping  a  low  profile  here  is  due  to  her  general 
fear  of  being  held  accountable  for  her  father's  treachery,  a  point  that  has  been  made  explicit 
very  early  in  the  text,  but  it  is  also  true  that  she  is  behaving  appropriately  in  Athena's 


^  John  Frankis,  "Paganism  and  Pagan  Lore  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  sees  this  as  evidence 
of  the  poems  reliance  on  the  pagan  gods  to  control  the  story.  See  pp.  59-60. 

'0  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  this  with  the  scene  in  Henryson's  Testament  where  all  the 
people  go  devoutly  into  the  temple  except  for  Cresseid.  Here  we  have  the  reverse;  Criseyde 
is  devout  and  focused  in  purpose  while  Troilus  is  not. 
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temple."  She  is  not  calling  attention  to  herself,  and  the  first  line  of  this  passage  links  her 
with  the  others  who  have  specifically  come  to  the  temple  to  worship.  The  quote  also  reveals 
further  elements  of  Criseyde's  character.  Her  representation  as  being  alone  might  reflect 
more  than  just  a  desire  to  hide  from  others;  it  also  indicates  that  she  is  approaching  her  duty 
to  Athena  alone.  In  other  words,  she  is  not  just  praying  collectively  but  in  solitude.  This 
would  place  her  firmly  in  a  position  of  correct  prayer  attitudes  as  laid  out  by  Church 
doctrine.  It  also  contrasts  her  with  Troilus,  who  is  not  only  displaying  a  completely 
inappropriate  attitude,  but  is  pictured  roaming  around  in  a  group.  Further,  Criseyde's  dress, 
described  as  simple,  seems  to  harken  back  to  Church  Fathers'  dictates  about  women  not 
adorning  themselves  in  pearls  and  frivolous  attire  while  attending  church. So  in  multiple 
ways  Criseyde  is  associated  with  correct  prayer  extemally.  However,  her  intemal  attitude  is 
not  revealed.  Whether  she  is  really  engaging  in  true  prayer,  focusing  solely  on  her  address 
to  the  goddess,  is  not  something  we  are  privy  to,  as  critics  have  noted.  "In  contrast  to  a  full 
account  in  the  following  stanza  of  what  Troilus  is  feeling,  Criseyde's  emotions  are  largely 
inaccessible.  She  appears  as  a  beautiful,  distant  object  whose  true  character  can  only  be 
imagined  by  her  admirers"  (Benson,  "The  Opaque  Text  of  Chaucer's  Criseyde"  19).  All  we 
know  is  that  she  fits  the  external  model  for  approaching  prayer  correctly. 

Troilus'  initial  appearance  is  neither  internally  nor  extemally  correct  from  the 
standpoint  of  prayer  performance,  and  could  not  be  more  different  from  the  picture  of 
Criseyde  and  the  rest  of  the  pious  supplicants.  He  is  clearly  presented  as  not  taking  part  in 
the  religious  activities  at  hand,  but  busily  amusing  himself  and  his  friends: 
This  Troilus,  as  he  was  wont  to  gide 

' '  "Thorugh  al  the  town,  and  generaly  was  spoken,  /  . . .  And  seyden  he  [Calkas]  and  al  his 
kyn  at-ones  /  Ben  worthi  for  to  brennen,  fel  and  bones"(I  86,  90-91).  This  is  the 
townspeople's  reaction  to  Calkas'  defection  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  sends  Criseyde  scurrying 
to  Hector  for  protection. 

'2  Origen,  for  example,  states  that  a  woman  in  prayer  should  make  sure  she  is  " . . . 
adorning  herself  not  with  "braided  hair  or  gold  or  pearls  or  costly  attire"  but  with  what  a 
woman  professing  religion  should  be  adorned"  ("On  Prayer"  98-99). 
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His  yonge  knyghtes,  lad  hem  up  and  down 
In  thilke  large  temple  on  every  side, 
Byholding  ay  the  ladies  of  the  town, 
Now  here,  now  there;  for  no  devocioun 
Hadde  he  to  non,  to  reven  hym  his  reste. 
But  gan  to  preise  and  lakken  whom  hym  leste. 
(1  183-189) 

Troilus  appears  to  be  taking  part  in  a  secular  festival  rather  than  a  religious  one.  Chaucer 
emphasizes  this  distinction  by  using  the  word  devocion,  a  word  with  clear  spiritual 
connotations.  The  word  does  not  reflect  the  religious  festival  here,  but  rather  a  secular 
concern:  Troilus'  lack  of  attachment  to  one  woman.  This  carries  an  internal  reminder  that 
Troilus  is  not  focusing  on  the  appropriate  event  here.  His  action  is  doubly  damning;  not 
only  is  he  not  paying  attention  to  the  ceremony,  but  he  is  also  focusing  on  women  and,  we 
will  learn  later,  the  behavior  of  lovers,  and  these  are  not  qualities  that  are  generally  pleasing 
to  Athena.  Troilus  mentions  issues  that  do  not  involve  Athena  directly,  and  are  ones  that  she 
has  resolutely  rejected  in  her  own  life.  Praying  to  Athena  for  help  in  the  war,  the  reason 
Troilus  is  in  the  temple  in  the  first  place,  is  forgotten  beside  his  own  entertainment. 
Additionally,  this  is  a  private  space  for  Athena,  one  dedicated  to  her  glorification,  and  thus 
not  one  that  should  be  used  for  other  interests.    And  unlike  Criseyde,  Troilus  is  all  over  the 
space  here.  He  does  not  remain  restricted,  but  rather  free  to  go  wherever  he  wants  within  the 
temple.'^  In  fact,  he  does  not  really  seem  to  be  aware  of  his  surroundings,  but  only  what  he 
sees  within  the  space.  He  regards  the  space  as  his,  to  be  negotiated  as  he  desires,  and  not  as 
a  sacred  residence  of  the  goddess.  Thus  even  before  we  get  an  explicit  mention  of  Troilus 
angering  a  god,  we  see  that  his  actions  are  at  the  very  least  not  devout  and  are  potentially 
upsetting  to  the  goddess.  They  are  appropriate  neither  for  one  in  prayer  nor  one  who  is 
attending  a  larger  religious  festival. 

In  the  next  passages  Troilus  advances  from  implicitly  disrespecting  a  goddess  to 
explicitly  offending  a  god,  demonstrating  his  complete  lack  of  attention  to  the  divine  in 

'^This  mirrors  their  roles  in  society  at  large.  She  is  not  as  free  to  make  decisions  as  he  is, 
particularly  considering  her  somewhat  ambiguous  status  as  the  daughter  of  a  traitor. 
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general.  His  mocking  of  the  lovers'  behavior  does  not  amuse  Cupid  as  much  as  it  does 

Troilus  and  his  companions: 

O  veray  fooles,  nyce  and  biynde  be  ye! 
Ther  nys  nat  oon  kan  war  by  other  be." 
And  with  that  word  he  gan  cast  up  the  browe, 
Ascaunces,  "Loo!  is  this  naught  wisely  spoken?" 
At  which  the  God  of  Love  gan  loken  rowe 
Right  for  despit,  and  shop  for  to  ben  wroken. 
He  kidde  anon  his  bo  we  nas  naught  broken; 
For  sodeynly  he  hitte  hym  atte  fulle  - 
(I  202-209) 

Troilus  has  described  lovers  as  if  they  were  fools,  with  no  reference  to  the  power  of  the  god 
of  Love  over  them.  Thus  he  directly  insults  love  and  is  punished  because  of  it.  If  one 
examines  the  scene  carefully,  however,  one  sees  the  true  nature  of  the  insult  to  Cupid. 
Troilus  does  not  directly  insult  Pallas  or  Cupid  with  words,  but  the  implications  of  his 
actions  and  words  get  him  into  trouble  nonetheless.  Troilus'  real  sin  is  in  failing  to  attribute 
the  lovers'  behavior  and  pain  to  Cupid.  He  sees  the  lovers  as  acting  on  their  own  initiative 
and  power,  and  this  enrages  Cupid.  The  fact  that  he  does  not  think  of  the  actions  of  a  god 
while  in  a  temple,  which  should  prompt  thoughts  of  the  divine,  demonstrates  that  his 
attention  is  not  at  all  given  to  anything  but  temporal  thoughts,  which  thus  imphcitly  connects 
to  the  theme  of  correct  intent.  Troilus'  intent  does  not  match  the  space  he  is  in  or  the 
ceremony  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of.  Since  Troilus  does  not  explicitly  insult  the  god 
here,  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  explicit  meanings  of  words  uttered  are  not  the  only  things 
to  be  considered  in  a  speech  act.  The  impUcit  meaning  of  statements  can  be  just  as 
important  and,  in  this  case,  carry  far  more  weight. 

Thus  far  in  the  text  Chaucer's  concern  has  been  with  the  nonverbal  elements  of 
prayer:  the  consideration  of  connections  between  devotee  and  god  and  the  correct  physical 
space  and  time  of  prayer.  And  these  issues  will  continue  to  be  of  interest  to  him  throughout 
the  text.  Yet  the  verbal  portions  of  prayer  are  far  from  ignored  by  Chaucer.  Frequently  he 
uses  the  verbal  part  of  prayer  to  work  through  larger  questions  about  language  and  its 
ultimate  reliabihty,  and  thus  to  insist  that  prayer  must  include  more  than  words.  This 
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reflects  a  larger  concern  within  the  poem.  As  Elizabeth  Archibald  says  in  her  examination 

of  the  word  "entente"  in  the  poem,  "Chaucer  uses  the  word  as  a  leitmotif  to  alert  us  not  only 

to  the  complexities  of  human  psychology,  but  also  to  the  imperfections  and  ambiguities  of 

language,  an  important  theme  in  the  poem"(209).  And  Myra  Stokes  argues  that  the  entke 

poem  is  about  the  problems  inherent  in  language,  although  she  is  primarily  concerned  with 

the  gaps  between  what  characters  say  and  what  they  mean: 

The  ways  in  which  Chaucer  deliberately  alerts  us  to  the  oblique  relationship  often 
subsisting  between  a  character's  words  and  his  real  thoughts  or  intentions,  and  how 
this  obliquity  may  manifest  itself,  is  the  subject  of  this  paper.  It  will  become 
apparent  that  the  use  or  abuse  of  language  is  far  more  at  issue  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde  than  it  is  in  //  Filostrato.  (19) 

Chaucer's  exploration  of  the  ability  of  speech  to  fully  contain  emotion  or  explain  situations 

moves  beyond  the  discussion  of  prayer  and  is  inherent  in  his  very  telling  of  the  love  story: 

This  is  no  litel  thyng  of  for  to  seye; 
This  passeth  every  wit  for  to  devyse; 
For  ech  of  hem  gan  otheres  lust  obeye. 
Felicite,  which  that  thise  clerkes  wise 
Comenden  so,  ne  may  nought  here  suffise; 
This  joie  may  nought  writen  be  with  inke; 
This  passeth  al  that  herte  may  bythynke 
(III  1688-1694) 

What  the  narrator  is  trying  to  write  about  ultimately  cannot  be  contained  within  writing  or 
language,  it  has  to  move  beyond  them.  Words  or  descriptions  that  have  been  used  in  the 
past,  felicite,  for  example,  are  completely  insufficient.  Beyond  the  inability  of  clerks  to  write 
about  it,  the  human  heart  cannot  think  about  it  either.  The  use  of  the  word  "bythynke"  in 
connection  with  the  heart  is  telling.  All  rational,  human-created  systems  are  incapable  of 
explaining  or  intellectually  understanding  this  joy;  instead,  it  must  somehow  be  understood 
outside  language  or  rational  thought.  It  must  be  experienced  through  emotion.  Chaucer 
will  extend  this  idea  to  prayer;  true  prayer  must  move  beyond  language  to  something  else. 

Chaucer's  characters  frequently  struggle  with  the  problems  inherent  in  language.  For 
example,  Criseyde  demonstrates  the  unreliability  of  language  in  her  "complaint"  to  the  gods 
in  Book  HI.  She  is  concerned  because  horrible  behavior  is  being  excused  in  the  name  of 
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love;  people  who  are  acting  out  of  jealousy  or  hatred  are  being  classified  as  lovers  and  thus 
excused  from  their  cruel  acts: 

Ek  al  my  wo  is  this,  that  folk  now  usen 
To  seyn  right  thus,  'Ye,  jalousie  is  love!' 
And  wolde  a  busshel  venym  al  excusen. 
For  that  o  greyn  of  love  is  on  it  shove. 
But  that  woot  heighe  God  that  sit  above. 
If  it  be  likkere  love,  or  hate,  or  grame; 
And  after  that,  it  oughte  here  his  name. 
(Ill  1023-1029) 

Criseyde  here  points  out  an  essential  crux  in  problems  with  language;  it  can  be  used  to 
misinform.  Emotions  and  behavior  can  be  defined  in  a  completely  opposite  way  from  the 
intentions  behind  them.  Language  can  misrepresent  and  in  this  case  offer  excuses,  thus  not 
enabling  people  to  communicate  clearly  with  each  other.  Further,  by  claiming  that  God  is  the 
one  being  able  to  make  this  distinction,  Criseyde  implicitly  introduces  the  concept  of  prayer, 
or  at  least  addresses  to  God,  as  containing  the  only  true  hope  of  honest  communication, 
largely  in  its  ability  to  move  beyond  language.  Criseyde  does  not  see  a  way  out  of  this  for 
humans.  It  is  only  God,  presumably  Jove,  but  by  extension  all  deities,  who  is  able  to  see 
beyond  language  to  discern  if  actions  are  really  performed  in  the  name  of  love  or  in  some 
baser  instinct.  For  Criseyde,  language  cannot  always  operate  as  an  effective  mediator 
between  people.  Implicitly,  this  will  become  important  when  verbal  prayers  are  uttered.  If 
language  can  obfuscate,  how  can  a  verbal  prayer  adequately  convey  truth? 

Like  Criseyde,  Chaucer  connects  the  ideas  of  concem  over  language  and  prayer  in 
the  final  stanzas  of  the  poem.  Critics  continually  disagree  over  what  is  meant  by  the 
conclusion  and  how  it  relates  to  the  rest  of  the  poem.'''  One  of  the  first  major  issues  that 
emerges  is  the  concem  with  mistranslating  or  misreading.  This  has  been  a  concem 
throughout  the  text  on  many  levels,  but  the  relation  of  this  to  prayer,  and  how  it  is 
understood  or  performed,  is  one  of  them.  Chaucer  writes: 

See,  for  example,  Rosemarie  McGerr,  Chaucer's  Open  Books;  E.  Talbot  Donaldson 
"The  Ending  of  Troilus,"  in  Speaking  of  Chaucer,  Winthrop  Wetherbee,  "The  Ending  of 
the  Troilus  in  Chaucer  and  the  Poets. 
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And  for  ther  is  so  gret  diversite 
In  Englissh  and  in  writyng  of  oure  tonge. 
So  prey  I  God  that  non  myswrite  the, 
Ne  the  mysmetre  for  defaute  of  tonge; 
And  red  wherso  thow  be,  or  elles  songe. 
That  thow  be  understonde,  God  I  biseche! 
(V  1793-1798) 

Chaucer  is  concerned  that  someone  else  might  abuse  the  text  in  one  of  a  variety  of  ways. 
One  of  his  concerns  is  with  the  diversity  of  English,  which  means  that  words  can  mean 
many  things  and  substitutions  are  not  only  possible  but  probable.  Language  is  clearly  not 
stable  or  permanent,  and  Chaucer  realizes  that  here,  which  leads  to  his  second  concern,  that 
his  poem  be  understood,  and  the  alteration  in  language  does  not  lead  to  an  alteration  in 
meaning.  In  his  anxiety  over  this,  he  turns  to  God  to  prevent  it,  the  one  being  who  is  able  to 
read  intent  and  true  meaning  beyond  language.  Chaucer's  choice  of  wording  this  fear 
through  a  prayer  is  telling.  By  having  recourse  to  God  to  preserve  meaning,  Chaucer  tums 
to  the  one  type  of  communication  that  can  move  beyond  language,  and  reminds  his  readers 
of  this  potential  in  prayer. 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  reinforce  this  picture  of  language  as  ultimately 
unreliable  and  prayer  as  the  only  true  type  of  communication  capable  of  truth: 

Lo  here,  of  payens  corsed  olde  rites! 
Lo  here,  what  alle  hire  goddes  may  availle! 
Lo  here,  thise  wrecched  worldes  appetites! 
Lo  here,  the  fyn  and  guerdoun  for  travaille 
Of  Jove,  Appollo,  of  Mars,  of  swich  rascaille! 
Lo  here,  the  forme  of  olde  clerkis  speche 
In  poetrie,  if  ye  hire  bokes  seche. 
(V  1849-1855) 

He  begins  by  dismissing  all  earthly,  human  things,  and  specifically  those  of  pagan  rites.'^ 
From  specific  pagan  concerns,  Chaucer  moves  to  a  rejection  of  books  and  language.  While 
he  restricts  his  comments  to  "olde  clerkis  speche  /  In  poetrie,"  this  leaves  open  the 
possibility  that  all  speech  is  going  to  end  up  in  this  position.  Chaucer  could  be  questioning 


'5  This  is  especially  interesting  when  held  in  contrast  to  The  Knight's  Tale,  where  the  rule 
of  the  pagan  gods  is  never  overtly  overthrown.  Both  tales  are  set  in  a  pagan  society. 
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language  here  because  it  is  not  proceeding  from  a  divine  system,  but  rather  is  created  by 
humans  and  thus  suspect.  This  point  is  reinforced  five  lines  later,  when  Chaucer  turns  to  a 
prayer  to  conclude  the  text,  thus  looking  outside  the  poetry  of  old  clerks,  including  the 
authority  of  his  source. 

While  prayer  is  held  up  as  the  one  sure  way  to  reliably  communicate,  this  does  not 
mean  that  it  automatically  does  so;  it  merely  carries  the  only  reliable  potential.  In  order  to 
qualify  as  a  true  prayer,  the  internal  and  external  intents  must  match.  While  God  will 
always  know  if  this  is  true,  other  humans  can  misread  the  signs.  Even  within  the  tale  the 
characters  recognize  this  problem.  "Pandarus  seems  to  be  acknowledging  here  that 
understanding  other  people's  intentions  is  not  a  straightforward  matter  (as  his  own  example 
makes  clear),  and  that  words  are  not  the  only  guides"  (Archibald  204).  Frequently,  the 
characters  abuse  this  potential,  once  again  demonstrating  how  prayer  must  depend  on  more 
than  the  verbal  utterance.  Before  the  first  night  Troilus  and  Criseyde  share,  Troilus  needs  to 
invent  a  cover  story  to  explain  his  anticipated  absence.  Tellingly,  Troilus  uses  prayer  as  an 
alibi: 

If  that  he  were  missed,  nyght  or  day, 

Ther-while  he  was  aboute  this  servyse. 

That  he  was  gon  to  don  his  sacrifise. 

And  moste  at  swich  a  temple  allone  wake. 

Answered  of  Apollo  for  to  be; 

And  first  to  sen  the  holy  laurer  quake, 

Er  that  Apollo  spak  out  of  the  tree. 

To  telle  hym  next  whan  Grekes  sholde  flee-- 

(III  537-544) 

Although  Troilus  is  not  actually  praying  here,  he  is  using  prayer  as  a  cover  for  unsanctioned 
behavior.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  very  inappropriate  use  for  prayer  in  general,  but  more 
importantly,  Troilus  utilizes  prayer  as  a  way  to  mislead  people  about  his  character.  While 
he  is  not  presumably  trying  to  lie  to  the  gods  here,  it  is  interesting  that  something  that  is 
supposed  to  reveal  the  self  and  bring  one  closer  to  the  divine  is  being  used  to  hide  Troilus' 
true  self.  Troilus  paints  himself  as  an  upstanding  member  of  society,  one  who  is  concerned 
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with  the  city's  welfare  and  seeking  out  divine  assistance  for  the  people.  He  uses  the 

potential  prayer  to  portray  a  self  completely  the  opposite  of  the  one  that  truly  exists. 

Pandarus  also  avails  himself  of  prayers'  perceived  ability  to  convey  truth  when 

trying  to  manipulate  Criseyde.  Besides  exploiting  the  reliability  of  prayer  to  communicate, 

Pandarus  merges  the  themes  of  prayer  and  mediation,  two  themes  that  become  more 

intertwined  as  the  text  progresses.  When  Pandarus  is  first  trying  to  convince  Criseyde  of 

her  great  fortune  at  being  beloved  by  Troilus,  he  tells  her  of  a  prayer  that  he  overheard 

Troilus  saying.  Criseyde  is  set  up  to  believe  this  report  as  gospel  truth,  unless  she  is 

automatically  dubious  of  everything  her  uncle  tells  her  (an  unlikely  possibiUty,  considering 

her  later  response  to  his  statements),  but  the  reader  is  in  a  much  different  position."^  While 

it  is  possible  that  this  event  took  place  and  was  merely  not  reported  in  Book  I,  it  is  also 

entirely  possible  that  this  never  happened  and  Pandarus  is  using  the  prayer  as  a  way  to 

entice  Criseyde  into  loving  Troilus: 

Right  thus  to  Love  he  gan  hym  for  to  pleyne: 
He  seyde,  'Lord,  have  routhe  upon  my  peyne, 
Al  have  I  ben  rebell  in  myn  entente; 
Now,  mea  culpa,  lord,  I  me  repente! 
O  god,  that  at  thi  disposicioun 
Ledest  the  fyn  by  juste  purveiaunce 
Of  every  wight,  my  lowe  confessioun 
Accepte  in  gree,  and  sende  me  swich  penaunce 
As  liketh  the,  but  from  disesperaunce. 
That  may  my  goost  depart  awey  fro  the, 
Thow  be  my  sheld,  for  thi  benignite. 
For  certes,  lord,  so  soore  hath  she  me  wounded, 
That  stood  in  blak,  with  lokyng  of  hire  eyen. 
That  to  myn  hertes  botme  it  is  ysounded, 
Thorugh  which  I  woot  that  I  moot  nedes  deyen. 
This  is  the  werste,  I  dar  me  nat  bywreyen; 
And  wel  the  hotter  ben  the  gledes  rede. 


An  implicit  connection  exists  between  this  and  the  potential  to  mislead  in  confession.  For 
the  potential  of  the  penitent  in  confession  to  portray  a  self  that  does  not  actually  reflect 
reality  see  Jerry  Root,  Space  to  Speke. 

Rosemarie  McGerr  discusses  Criseyde's  use  of  Pandarus'  rhetoric,  especially  in  Book 
in,  in  "Meaning  and  Ending  in  a  'Paynted  Proces':  Resistance  to  Closure  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde."  McGerr  believes  that  Criseyde  is  able  to  access  the  rhetoric  Pandarus  is  using  to 
manipulate  her,  and  thus  is  not  completely  unaware  that  he  has  an  agenda.  See  pp.  189-190. 
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That  men  hem  wrien  with  asshen  pale  and  dede.' 
With  that  he  smot  his  hed  adown  anon, 
And  gan  to  motre,  I  noot  what,  trewely. 
(II 522-541) 

While  this  prayer  does  display  the  depth  of  Troilus'  sorrow,  it  contains  elements  arranged  to 
pique  Criseyde's  interest  and  attention.  There  is  a  specific  mention  of  her  attire  at  the 
festival,  and  a  reference  to  her  glance  and  the  effect  that  it  has  on  Troilus.  In  both  cases,  it  is 
Criseyde  who  has  wounded  Troilus,  not  Cupid.  This  makes  Criseyde  sound  beautiful 
implicitly  and  powerful  explicitly,  since  her  mere  look  has  resulted  in  Troilus  wishing  that 
he  was  dead.'^  In  addition  to  emphasizing  Criseyde's  role,  this  organization  of  the  prayer 
also  changes  the  picture  we  have  of  Cupid's  role  and  abilities,  making  him  appear  less 
powerful  and  immediate,  which,  we  know  from  Book  I,  is  inaccurate.  Thus  the  prayer  in 
some  ways  is  as  much  about  Criseyde  as  it  is  about  Troilus;  in  this  sense  it  functions  as  a 
mediator,  convincing  Criseyde  of  the  sincerity  of  Troilus'  love  for  her.  Pandarus  uses  this 
prayer  to  color  Troilus'  experience  in  a  way  that  will  have  as  much  of  an  affect  as  possible 
upon  Criseyde. 

While  the  prayer  at  first  glance  seems  typical  and  devout,  even  its  internal  structure 
seems  to  recall  images  and  themes  of  mediation  and  to  reinforce  these. Pandarus  begins 
by  establishing  the  correct  context  and  surrounding  elements  of  the  prayer.  First  of  all, 
Troilus  is  depicted  as  being  alone  here,  praying  away  from  the  view  of  others.  Once  again 
the  nonverbal  elements  are  clearly  present  and  emphasized:  Troilus  bows  his  head  at  the 
end  of  the  prayer,  possibly  an  external  sign  of  honoring  the  god,  and  Pandarus  is  also 
careful  to  include  Troilus'  moans,  overheard  before  he  begins  his  prayer.  "How  he  bigan  ful 


'8  In  Troilus'  prayer  to  Cupid,  it  is  the  god  who  has  clearly  been  working  through  Criseyde. 
Her  attire  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  and  her  eyes  are  effective  largely  as  an  agent  of  Cupid. 
"Ye  [Cupid]  stonden  in  hir  eighen  myghtily,  /  As  in  a  place  unto  youre  vertu  digne;"(1 428- 
429)  It  is  Cupid's  power  here  that  Troilus  is  praising.  Criseyde  is  the  object  of  his  desure, 
but  not  the  one  who  created  it. 

John  C.  Hirsh,  in  The  Boundaries  of  Faith,  talks  about  groups  of  images  that  are  used  to 
reintroduce  themes.  See  pp.  54-55. 
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wofully  to  grone"  (TC II 518).  Interestingly,  Pandarus  uses  Troilus'  opening  phrase  to 
demonstrate  how  he  has  been  disrespectful  not  in  word,  but  rather  in  thought,  reemphasizing 
the  fact  that  verbal  communication  is  not  what  ultimately  reveals  the  truth,  but  rather  intent. 
He  clearly  has  been  "rebell  in  myn  entente,"  and  this  again  implies  that  Cupid  is  not 
dependent  on  prayers  or  other  vocal  speech  acts  to  determine  the  inner  thoughts  of  mortals. 
Troilus  does  not  ask  for  anything  in  this  prayer,  which  once  again  demonstrates  that  the 
prayer  is  an  explanation  used  to  intrigue  Criseyde.  The  one  thing  that  he  does  request  falls 
outside  the  rubric  of  prayer  and  seems  to  connect  prayer  with  a  need  for  mediation.  He 
requests  that  Cupid  give  him  penance,  which  colors  the  prayer  as  part  of  a  confession. 
Confession  and  prayer  have  opposing  approaches  to  God;  while  prayer  is  a  direct 
communication  with  God,  confession  does  not  allow  a  person  to  talk  to  God  personally,  but 
rather  to  get  the  opinion  of  someone  who  speaks  for  Him.  Thus  it  relies  heavily  on  verbal 
communication,  since  the  human  participants  are  not  able  to  rely  on  nonverbal  elements.  On 
the  one  hand  Troilus  bypasses  that  by  going  directly  to  the  god.  He  also  asks  that  Cupid  be 
his  shield.  But  by  mentioning  a  sacrament  that  specifically  involves  an  intermediary,  the 
prayer  thematically  reminds  the  reader  of  Pandarus'  role  in  the  affair  as  well  as  the  role  this 
prayer  itself  is  made  to  play  in  influencing  Criseyde's  thoughts.  Also,  since  Pandarus  is 
either  creating  or  re-creating  this  speech  act  for  Criseyde  and  the  reader,  he  becomes  the 
addresser  rather  than  Troilus.  Any  nonverbal  elements  surrounding  the  speech  act  are 
Pandarus'  and  not  Troilus'.  Thus  Pandarus  forces  the  merging  of  prayer  and  mediation 
both  through  the  context  and  content  of  this  prayer. 

The  prayer  is  actually  functioning  as  a  mediator  on  two  levels.  On  one  level,  it 
operates  spiritually  by  offering  an  apology  to  Cupid.  The  words  are  meant  to  bring  Cupid 
and  Troilus  closer  or  at  least  to  an  understanding.  Pandarus  takes  his  role  as  mediator 
between  Cupid  and  Troilus  to  a  new  level  here.  Earlier  in  the  poem  he  merely  told  Troilus 
what  to  pray,  but  here  he  invents  a  prayer  that  he  puts  into  Troilus'  mouth.  The  verbal 
portion  of  the  prayer  is  17  lines,  10  of  which  involve  a  specific  address  asking  Cupid  for 
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mercy  and  lauding  his  position.  Pandarus  thus  takes  an  act  meant  to  include  only  a  penitent 
and  god  and  forces  it  to  allow  for  his,  the  mediator's,  inclusion  and  control.  In  a  less  obvious 
way,  however,  Pandarus  is  switching  the  context  here  to  force  the  prayer  to  work  as  a 
mediator  between  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  By  demonstrating  the  pain  Troilus  is  in  and  the 
depth  of  his  feelings  for  Criseyde,  Pandarus  hopes  that  she  will  be  more  sympathetic  and 
thus  more  easily  able  to  manipulate.  The  larger  point  that  is  estabhshed,  however,  is  the 
shifting  context  allows  the  prayer  more  than  one  meaning.  Pandarus'  very  ability  to  speak  a 
prayer  used  in  this  way  shows  how  dependent  speech  acts  are  on  the  many  elements  that 
make  them  up. 

Because  mediation  becomes  associated  with  deception  early  in  the  text,  one  begins 

to  question  how  reliable  or  useful  mediation  is,  particularly  in  religious  issues.  Even  the 

narrator  openly  confronts  these  issues.  The  narrator  functions  as  a  mediator  between  his 

source  and  the  current  text,  and  he  seems  concerned  to  excuse  himself  from  the  negative 

implications  of  mediators.  Robert  Hanning  has  also  discussed  the  anxiety  inherent  in  this 

passage,  although  he  applies  it  to  different  conclusions: 

By  the  beginning  of  Book  Two  . .  .the  authority  the  narrator  has  implicitly  claimed 
for  himself  in  setting  out  seems  to  have  wilted  under  the  pressure  of  anxieties 
associated  with  the  translator's  mediating  task.  The  passage  evoking  those 
anxieties  invites  interpretation  as  Chaucer's  comment  on  tensions  between  clerical 
and  translational  models  of  mediation-tensions  he  could  have  noted,  or  at  least 
sensed,  in  the  EngUsh  society  of  his  day.  ("Crisis  of  Mediation  in  Chaucer's  Troilus 
and  Criseyde"  151) 

Chaucer  introduces  a  general  theory  of  mediation  early  in  Book  11,  couched  within  the  role 

of  the  translator.  In  lines  15-21,  the  narrator  talks  about  mediators  as  having  no 

responsibiUty;  their  main  role  is  as  communicators: 

Wherfore  I  nyl  have  neither  thank  ne  blame 
Of  al  this  werk,  but  prey  yow  mekely, 
Disblameth  me  if  any  word  be  lame. 
For  as  myn  auctour  seyde,  so  sey  I. 
Ek  though  I  speeke  of  love  unfelyngly. 
No  wondre  is,  for  it  nothyng  of  newe  is; 
A  blynd  man  kan  nat  juggen  wel  in  hewis. 
(II  15-21) 
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In  this  picture,  mediators  gain  neither  blame  nor  praise  for  anything  that  they  do.  They  are 
presented  merely  as  a  vessel  that  conveys  meaning  from  a  text  to  an  audience.  Additionally, 
translators  are  presented  as  not  knowing  about  what  they  are  translating,  almost  as  if  they  do 
not  understand  it  on  some  level.  The  narrator  mentions  his  lack  of  knowledge  in  love  (he 
speaks  of  it  as  "unfelyngly"),  and  uses  a  comparison  of  a  Wind  man  judging  colors  to 
emphasize  his  point.  So  translators  are  only  responsible  for  the  verbal  code  of  the  text. 
This  is  not  the  same  picture  of  mediation  that  we  are  presented  with  in  Pandarus,  who  is 
extremely  involved,  wants  to  take  both  credit  and  pleasure  from  his  mediation,  and  insists 
that  he  well  knows  the  rules  of  love  even  though  we  are  explicitly  told  that  his  love  affair  has 
been  spectacularly  unsuccessful^^  These  lines  impUcitly  foreshadow  Pandarus  and  the 
theme  of  mediation,  since  this  book  is  where  Pandarus  begins  to  become  deeply  involved  in 
the  affair  between  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  It  reveals  the  anxiety  the  narrator  has  regarding 
mediation,  since  he  presents  a  much  different  picture  of  it  from  the  characters  witiiin  his 
text. 

Part  of  the  problem  with  a  reliance  on  mediation  is  that  it  leads  to  a  reUance  on 
language.  This  becomes  particularly  problematic  when  linked  with  prayer;  if  a  truly 
effective  prayer  involves  much  more  than  words,  then  relying  on  a  mediator  could  in  fact 
render  prayers  much  less  effective.  No  longer  is  the  intention,  attitude,  or  physical  behavior 
of  the  primary  speaker  evident.  There  is  also  concern  with  the  mangling  of  the  verbal 
message  itself.  The  more  people  you  have  conveying  the  message,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  be 
garbled,  or  consciously  altered,  by  the  time  it  reaches  its  final  destination.  The  narrator  does 
not  consciously  address  these  issues  early  in  the  text,  but  he  does  link  the  theme  of 
mediation  and  conveying  truth  through  language,  setting  up  the  potential  problems  that  can 
develop  from  this  as  the  text  progresses.  Just  after  his  disclaimer  about  translators  at  the 


20  Troilus  points  this  out  when  Pandarus  is  offering  to  help  him  with  his  affair.  "This  were 
a  wonder  thing,"  quod  Troilus;  /  "Thow  koudest  nevere  in  love  thiselven  wisse.  /  How  devel 
maistow  brynge  me  to  blisse?"  (1 621-623). 
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beginning  of  Book  H,  the  narrator  turns  to  a  brief  treatment  of  language  and  its  changing 

nature.  By  juxtaposing  these  passages,  the  narrator  implies  the  linking  of  these  themes: 

Ye  knowe  ek  that  in  forme  of  speche  is  chaunge 
Withinne  a  thousand  yeer,  and  wordes  tho 
That  hadden  pris,  now  wonder  nyce  and  straunge 
Us  thinketh  hem,  and  yet  thei  spake  hem  so, 
And  spedde  as  wel  in  love  as  men  now  do; 
Ek  for  to  wynnen  love  in  sondry  ages, 
In  sondry  londes,  sondry  ben  usages. 
(II 22-28) 

His  concern  over  the  changing  nature  of  language  is  linked  to  the  translators'  concerns:  is 
he  keeping  the  same  meaning  of  the  text  even  though  he  is  changing  the  actual  words  used? 

Although  the  problems  inherent  in  mediation  are  implicit  even  at  the  beginning  of 
the  text,  and  become  yet  more  explicit  as  the  text  continues,  all  the  characters  in  the  text, 
including  the  narrator,  are  almost  completely  dependent  upon  mediation.  The  narrator 
intensifies  the  picture  of  mediation  when  pleading  to  the  gods  for  help  at  the  opening  of 
Book  ni.  As  mentioned  earlier,  an  invocation  to  the  gods  is  rather  standard,  and  the  narrator 
is  addressing  a  muse  here,  which  makes  this  passage  even  more  traditional.  Yet  a  certain 
anxiety  is  revealed  in  the  lines: 


Caliope,  thi  vois  be  now  present. 

For  now  is  nede:  sestow  nought  my  destresse, 

How  I  mot  telle  anonright  the  gladnesse 

Of  Troilus,  to  Venus  heryinge? 

To  which  gladnesse,  who  nede  hath,  God  hym  brynge! 

( III  45-49) 

This  appears  as  more  than  a  mere  epic  convention.  The  narrator  presents  himself  as  not 
worthy  or  able  to  accomplish  this  writing  without  Calliope's  help;  indeed,  he  is  in  distress 
because  of  it.  Much  like  Troilus  later  in  this  book,  he  sees  himself  as  unable  to  accomplish 
anything  without  the  assistance  of  a  divine  mediator. 

Indeed,  the  narrator  himself  relies  on  the  gods  to  inspire  him  as  a  mediator  in  the 
same  way  that  Troilus  does.  "Ye  [Venus]  in  my  naked  herte  sentement  /  Inhielde,  and  do  me 
shewe  of  thy  swetnesse"(III  43-44).  He  wants  Venus  to  pour  emotion  into  his  heart;  he 
does  not  feel  able  to  write  of  this  on  his  own.  Yet  notice  that  he  does  not  ask  for  specific 
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language,  but  general  emotions  that  will  enable  him  to  complete  his  task.  In  order  to  be  a 

true  mediator  between  Venus  and  his  readers,  he  needs  her  to  be  actively  involved  with  him. 

This  is  an  interesting  view  of  mediation;  he  is  more  of  an  instrument  of  Venus  than 

someone  who  is  really  helping  to  independently  mediate  between  parties.  He  is  reUant  on 

Venus  alone  for  his  inspiration.  Like  Troilus,  he  sees  praying  to  Venus  as  a  way  of 

securing  the  exact  kind  of  help  he  needs  and  feels  is  best.  Interestingly,  this  invocation 

appears  at  the  beginning  of  Book  III,  the  same  book  where  Troilus  prays  to  every  god  under 

heaven  to  mediate  physically  between  himself  and  Criseyde. 

As  the  text  progresses  the  narrator  expresses  anxiety  not  merely  about  a  need  for 

mediation,  but  about  the  role  of  mediation  and  his  position  within  it.  As  a  mediator  himself, 

between  his  old  text  and  the  new,  the  narrator  feels  trapped  and  no  longer  in  control.  "For 

which  myn  herte  right  now  gynneth  blede,  /  And  now  my  penne,  alias,  with  which  I  write,  / 

Quaketh  for  drede  of  that  I  most  endite"(IV  12-14).  The  narrator  fears  his  position  of 

mediator.  It  is  as  if  his  material  has  taken  over  him;  he  does  not  have  the  power  to  shape  it 

anymore.  Rather  than  presenting  the  mediator  as  an  all-powerful  person  in  control  of 

situations,  this  presents  the  texts  or  people  being  mediated  as  the  ones  who  have  control  and 

ultimately  power  in  this  situation.  Jerry  Root's  discussion  of  confessional  practice  becomes 

relevant  here.  Root  demonstrates  that  the  people  who  were  confessing  were  not  ultimately 

without  power;  they  could  choose  and  shape  their  narratives,  and  the  priests  had  no  way  of 

knowing  if  what  they  said  reflected  the  truth. 

Though  poorly  defined  in  the  manuals,  privity  seems  to  encompass  everything  that 
the  penitent  knows  about  him  or  herself  that  does  not  fit  into  the  feasible  categories 
of  sin,  everything  that  is  not  easily  visible  to  the  public  eye.  The  priest's  power,  in 
short,  depends  on  a  factor  that  neither  he  nor  the  church  can  control  or  verify.  And 
his  access  to  this  privileged  information  depends  always  on  the  penitent's 
willingness  to  assent  to  tfie  validity  of  the  sacrament,  to  follow  its  rules,  and  to  have 
some  sense  of  what  constitutes  privity.^'  (77) 


See  Jerry  Root,  Space  to  Speke,  Chapter  3  for  a  full  development  of  this  idea. 
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The  narrator  is  in  a  very  similar  situation.  He  is  in  the  power  of  the  texts;  he  cannot 

ultimately  control  the  main  plot  of  the  story.  This  provides  a  powerful  contrast  between 

himself  as  mediator  and  Pandarus  as  mediator.  Pandarus  not  only  does  not  fear  his  role  but 

seems  to  relish  it  to  an  alarming  degree.  Perhaps  the  most  well  known  passage  that  reflects 

this  is  his  attitude  during  Troilus  and  Criseyde's  "consummation"  scene.  "And  with  that 

word  he  drow  hym  to  the  feere,  /  And  took  a  light,  and  fond  his  contenaunce,  /  As  for  to 

looke  upon  an  old  romaunce"  (III  978-980).  Until  Criseyde  is  marked  to  leave  Troy,  it 

never  really  occurs  to  Pandarus  that  he  is  not  in  complete  control  of  this  romance.  And 

once  Criseyde  has  left,  Pandarus  still  tries  to  remain  in  control  by  convincing  Troilus  to  find 

another  woman  they  can  manipulate.  Pandarus  sees  his  position  as  the  one  with  power,  the 

one  that  will  dictate  events.  He  just  expects  that  those  he  is  mediating  between  will  be 

interchangeable  and  able  to  be  convinced  and  controlled.  The  narrator  seems  aware  of  the 

potential  power  of  those  being  mediated  far  more  than  Pandarus. 

Chaucer  highlights  the  ultimate  powerlessness  of  the  mediator  early  within  the 

narrative  itself,  and  simultaneously  demonstrates  the  role  of  the  addressee  in  determining 

speech  acts.    Criseyde's  father  is  a  "devyn,"  one  who  interprets  signs  from  the  gods  for 

mortals,  and  thus  a  mediator.  His  role  as  someone  who  is  able  to  have  contact  with  the  gods 

is  emphasized  early  on: 

So  whan  this  Calkas  knew  by  calkulynge, 
And  ek  by  answer  of  this  Appollo, 


And  to  the  Grekes  oost  ful  pry vely 
He  stal  anon;  and  they,  in  curteys  wise, 
Hym  diden  bothe  worship  and  servyce. 
In  trust  that  he  hath  konnynge  hem  to  rede 
In  every  peril  which  that  is  to  drede. 
(171-72,80-84) 

Calkas'  privileged  position  with  the  gods  is  apparent  here,  as  is  the  fact  that  not  everyone  is 
able  to  have  this  type  of  divine  connection.  Even  those  whom  the  gods  have  dictated  will 
win  are  not  able  to  discern  this;  they  are  forced  to  rely  on  mediators,  from  an  enemy  city,  to 
help  them  understand  their  future.  By  introducing  Calkas  in  this  way,  Chaucer  makes  sure 
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that  his  role  as  a  mediator  is  clear  to  his  audience  immediately.  "Dwellynge  a  lord  of  gret 
auctorite,  /  A  gret  devyn,  that  clepid  was  Calkas"  (1 65-66).  His  role  as  mediator  is 
mentioned  even  before  his  name,  which  again  emphasizes  his  position.  Yet  the  role  of 
mediator  appears  to  limit  Calkas,  rather  than  give  him  more  power.  He  is  able  to  save  his 
life,  and  later  his  daughter's,  but  he  has  to  give  up  his  position  in  Troy  and  is  powerless  to 
save  his  city  or  his  property.  He  is  at  the  mercy  both  of  the  gods'  will  and  foreknowledge, 
and  the  humans  he  interprets  their  will  for.  He  is  forced  to  sneak  into  the  Greek  camp, 
hiding  his  actions  from  everyone.  The  Greeks  do  treat  him  well,  but  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  they  will  do  this;  it  is  only  the  message  he  brings  that  might  help  to  ensure  his  safety. 
And  the  Trojans  reaction  to  his  defection  is  potentially  violent.  He  is  forced  to  negotiate 
between  these  two  human  forces  to  survive;  his  role  as  mediator  does  not  give  him  tangible 
power  here. 

While  the  mediator  does  not  automatically  gain  power  through  mediation,  when 
mediation  becomes  linked  with  prayer  it  is  those  being  mediated  for  who  often  lose  the 
power  that  prayer  can  provide.  They  are  no  longer  able  to  contribute  their  intent  or  attitude 
to  their  message,  which  becomes  completely  reduced  to  the  verbal  utterance.  Mediation  is 
linked  to  prayer  in  a  variety  of  ways  throughout  the  texts,  some  of  which  are  quite  subtle. 
One  of  the  implicit  uses  of  mediation  is  in  the  number  of  prayers  that  are  only  seen  through 
indirect  discourse.  The  narrator  claims  that  Criseyde  curses  or  prays  to  Jove,  Pandarus  tells 
Troilus  that  Criseyde  said  or  did  something,  or  prayed,  etc.  This  tends  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  mediation  in  the  tale,  since  the  characters  are  forced  to  rely  on  others  rather 
than  have  direct  contact,  and  it  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  one  in  the  tale  or  reading  it 
is  able  to  have  primary  interaction  with  the  events  or  characters.  Everything  is  filtered 
through  the  narrator  or  one  of  the  other  characters.  This  makes  the  scenes  when  the  reader 
actually  sees  a  prayer  performed  all  the  more  important,  since  they  represent  moments  when 
the  characters  are  able  to  speak  their  minds  without  the  attempts  of  someone  else  to  mediate 
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or  determine  their  meanings.  And  when  these  prayers  include  themes  of  mediations,  it 

makes  the  connection  even  more  obvious. 

Even  when  the  reader  sees  a  direct  prayer,  it  is  often  within  a  context  far  removed 

from  its  expected  one.  Indeed,  it  often  becomes  the  providence  of  the  mediator  rather  than 

the  individuals  one  would  expect  to  pray.  Pandarus  is  the  most  obvious  example  in  the 

poem;  his  role  as  a  mediator  has  been  commented  on  frequently,  yet  the  connection  of  his 

mediation  with  prayer  has  not  always  been  made.  Pandarus  alternates  between  mediation 

between  humans  and  the  more  conventional  mediation  between  human  and  divine,  but  in 

both  cases  he  takes  over  almost  to  the  point  of  becoming  one  of  the  actors,  thus  robbing 

them  of  any  power  they  could  gain  through  prayer.  One  example  of  a  merging  of  these 

functions,  and  Pandarus'  ensuing  overenthusiasm,  is  the  meeting  between  Troilus  and 

Criseyde  at  the  end  of  Book  II  and  beginning  of  Book  III: 

Fil  Pandarus  on  knees,  and  up  his  eyen 
To  heven  threw,  and  held  his  hondis  highe: 
"Inmiortal  god,"  quod  he,  "that  mayst  nought  deyen, 
Cupide  I  mene,  of  this  mayst  glorife; 
And  Venus,  thow  mayst  maken  melodic! 
Withouten  hond,  me  semeth  that  in  the  towne, 
For  this  merveille  ich  here  ech  belle  sowne. 
(Ill  183-189) 

Pandarus  elevates  the  role  of  mediator  to  a  new  level  here.  Instead  of  telling  Troilus  what 
kind  of  prayer  to  offer  to  Cupid,  here  he  takes  over  and  offers  the  prayer  himself,  although 
technically  he  is  not  the  one  Venus  and  Cupid  have  helped.  He  does  not  even  pretend  to 
offer  the  prayer  for  Troilus,  but  rather  seems  to  be  offering  a  prayer  in  response  to  his  own 
good  fortune.  Chaucer  calls  attention  to  the  setting  of  the  prayer,  which  fulfills  conventional 
guidelines  for  prayer.  Before  speaking,  Pandarus  assumes  the  appropriate  physical  attitude 
here.  He  kneels  and  holds  his  hands  up  to  heaven,  praising  the  gods  for  what  he  himself 
has  manipulated.  The  prayer  is  perfectly  offered,  but  by  the  mediator,  not  by  the  one  who 
should  pray  himself.  Thus  the  speaker  seems  out  of  place  in  this  speech  act,  as  if  he  should 
not  be  speaking.  The  actual  subject  who  has  most  reason  to  utter  the  prayer  is  rendered 
silent. 
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Pandarus  does  not  merely  restrict  himself  to  obtaining  power  in  the  conversations 
between  mortal  and  divine;  he  is  also  concerned  to  wrest  power  in  the  communications 
between  humans.  He  often  does  this  by  appropriating  a  sort  of  power  from  or  in  the  name 
of  the  divine;  in  other  words,  by  taking  on  a  role  of  mediator  between  human  and  divine. 
One  prominent  example  is  in  Book  I  when  Pandarus  is  trying  to  discover  with  whom 
Troilus  is  in  love.  The  focus  of  the  conversation  is  clearly  secular,  die  potential  love  affair. 
Yet  throughout  this  section  we  see  a  picture  very  reminiscent  of  a  priest  and  parishioner  in 
the  confessional.  This  becomes  apparent  from  almost  the  first  moment  Pandarus  enters  the 
scene: 

Or  hastow  som  remors  of  conscience, 
And  art  now  falle  in  som  devocioun. 
And  wailest  for  thi  synne  and  thin  offence. 
And  hast  for  ferde  caught  attricioun? 
(1 554-557) 

Note  how  the  language  is  reminiscent  of  confession:  the  reference  to  conscience,  sin  and 
offense  (against  God?)  and  finally  the  mention  of  attrition.  This  confessional  language 
continues  throughout  the  scene  as  Pandarus  urges  Troilus  to  give  him  the  name  of  the 
woman  he  loves,  much  as  a  priest  would  ask  for  full  confession  from  his  parishioners.^^ 
Pandarus  early  on  sees  his  role  as  authoritative  and  shaping  the  affair,  and  his  borrowing  of 
the  language  of  the  priest  in  confession  help  to  establish  his  dominance  in  the  affair.  He 
takes  the  power  away  firom  Troilus  by  assuming  the  authority  of  confessional  language.  In 
addition,  because  of  the  confessional  connection,  the  verbal  portion  of  the  speech  act  is 
going  to  be  emphasized,  as  that  is  the  only  way  for  the  priest  to  understand  the  penitent's 
"story." 


22  A  similar  situation  occurs  between  Pandarus  and  Criseyde,  when  he  insists  that  she  write 
a  letter  to  Troilus.  The  confession  imagery  is  not  quite  so  prevalent,  but  the  focus  on  space 
is  almost  disturbingly  obvious.  "And  down  she  sette  hire  by  hym  on  a  stoon  /  Of  jaspre, 
upon  a  quysshyn  gold-ybete"(TC  II  1228-1229).  As  in  a  confessional,  she  sits  down 
beside  him  after  she  has  privately  prepared  herself  to  confess.  Her  sitting  next  to  him  in 
this  fashion  echoes  early  confessional  practice  as  discussed  by  Jerry  Root.  See  Root's  text 
for  a  full  discussion  on  medieval  confessional  practice. 
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Pandarus'  approach  to  mediation  continually  points  to  a  problem  inherent  within  it 

and  also  to  a  problem  related  to  speech  acts  and  verbal  utterances.  Pandarus  refuses  to 

really  listen  to  those  he  is  mediating  between  and  does  not  understand  what  they  really  want. 

He  takes  control  of  the  situation  and  shapes  it  according  to  his  desires.  This  tendency 

becomes  clear  when  Pandarus  first  approaches  Criseyde  about  the  affair.  He  overrides  her 

concerns,  forcing  his  desires  onto  her  and  insisting  that  she  behave  accordingly.  This  starts 

before  Criseyde  even  has  a  chance  to  respond  to  his  news: 

The  noble  Troilus,  so  loveth  the, 
That,  but  ye  helpe,  it  wol  his  bane  be. 
Lo,  here  is  al!  What  shold  I  moore  seye? 
Doth  what  yow  lest  to  make  hym  ly ve  or  deye. 
But  if  ye  late  hym  deyen,  I  wol  sterve  ~ 
Have  here  my  trouthe,  nece,  I  nyl  nat  lyen— 
Al  sholde  I  with  this  knyf  my  throte  kerve. 
(11319-325) 

He  continues  to  force  her  round  to  his  way  of  thinking  once  she  has  expressed  distress  at 

his  plans,  once  again  threatening  her:  "Fro  this  forth  shal  I  nevere  eten  bred  /  Til  I  myn 

owen  herte  blood  may  see;"  (II 444-445).  His  desire  for  everyone  to  see  things  from  his 

perspective  is  not  merely  limited  to  his  interactions  with  Criseyde.  As  the  text  progresses,  it 

becomes  increasingly  obvious  that  Pandarus  does  not  know  Troilus;  in  fact,  he  refuses  to 

really  know  or  understand  him.  Over  and  over  Troilus  tries  to  convey  his  belief  in  this 

affair,  his  love  of  Criseyde,  and  his  feeling  that  this  love  is  special  and  perfect.  Pandarus 

refuses  to  see  this.  This  becomes  especially  apparent  as  the  love  affair  approaches  its  tragic 

conclusion.  When  Criseyde  is  scheduled  to  leave  Troy,  Pandarus  tries  to  assure  Troilus 

that  his  situation  is  not  one  of  desperation: 

But  telle  me  this:  whi  thow  art  now  so  mad 
To  sorwen  thus?  Whi  listow  in  this  wise, 
Syn  thi  desir  al  holly  hastow  had. 
So  that,  by  right,  it  oughte  ynough  suffise? 


This  town  is  ful  of  ladys  al  aboute; 
And,  to  my  doom,  fairen  than  swiche  twelve 
As  evere  she  was,  shal  I  fynde  in  som  route  - 
Yee,  on  or  two,  withouten  any  doute. 
Forthi  be  glad,  my  owen  deere  brother! 
If  she  be  lost,  we  shal  recovere  an  other. 
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(IV  393-396,401-406) 

The  first  implicit  problem  here  is  conveyed  in  the  first  two  lines:  Pandarus  needs  Troilus  to 

explain  the  situation  to  him.  He  is  not  able  to  read  or  understand  Troilus  without  a  verbal 

explanation.  This  points  to  the  difficulties  inherent  in  mediation.  The  person  must  speak 

fully  and  clearly  to  explain  the  situation  and  the  mediator  must  be  willing  to  listen.  The 

second  problem  is  more  metaphorical  and  becomes  apparent  through  Pandarus'  approach  to 

the  affair.  Pandarus  sees  the  physical  affair  and  its  success  as  the  most  important  element, 

not  a  particular  connection  with  one  special  person.  Pandarus  believes  all  women  are 

interchangeable:  Troilus  has  had  success  with  a  love  affair,  and  that  should  be  enough  to 

satisfy  him,  even  if  it  must  end  now.  If  that  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  him,  then  he  can  find 

another  beautiful  woman.  Pandarus  fails  to  see  that  it  is  Criseyde  herself  who  is  important 

to  Troilus  and  not  what  she  represents  or  signifies.  As  Carolyn  Dinshaw  writes: 

Indeed,  his  view  of  women  as  interchangeable,  as  commodities  to  be  traded,  clashes 
with  Troilus'  courtly  view  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  love  object  and  concurs    more  closely 
with  the  voice  of  the  "peple"  in  Parliament  who  clearly  view  the        women  as  material  to 
be  traded  between  men  at  war,  as  spoils  of  battle.  (59) 

This  obviously  relates  to  the  larger  issue  of  language.  For  Pandarus,  it  is  the  words 

themselves,  not  their  intention  or  context,  that  are  important.  He  does  not  think  about  larger 

implications,  deeper  meanings,  or  the  difference  that  context  can  create,  unless  he  is 

manipulating  them  in  order  to  accomphsh  his  goals.  Inner  revelations  do  not  interest  him, 

and  thus  he  works  against  the  image  of  prayer  as  something  nonverbal  that  conveys 

something  unable  to  be  resolved  through  language.  This  makes  his  meddling  in  Troilus' 

spiritual  life  very  problematic,  since  he  is  not  emphasizing  the  nonverbal  elements  that  can 

really  convey  the  inner  soul.  Indeed,  he  tends  to  use  these  only  when  trying  to  use  prayer  to 

manipulate,  as  he  does  with  Criseyde  in  Book  H.  In  terms  of  Criseyde,  Troilus  tries  to 

make  this  distinction  clear  to  Pandarus  both  through  his  general  behavior  and  comments 

and  through  his  direct  reaction  to  Pandarus'  exchange  remarks: 

But  do  me  rather  sterve  anon  -  right  here, 
Er  I  thus  do  as  thow  me  woldest  leere ! 
She  that  I  serve,  iwis,  what  so  thow  seye. 
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To  whom  myn  herte  enhabit  is  by  right, 
Shal  han  me  holly  hires  til  that  I  deye. 

But  as  hire  man  I  wol  ay  lyve  and  sterve. 
And  nevere  other  creature  serve. 
(IV  440-444,  447-448) 

And  yet  Pandarus  continues  to  misunderstand.  He  reads  into  Troilus'  response  what  he 

wants  and  expects,  much  as  both  men  do  to  Criseyde.  Thus  he  is  not  able  to  help  Troilus, 

and  Troilus'  reliance  on  Pandarus'  mediation  comes  to  its  natural  conclusion.  Troilus  has 

no  power,  and  no  place  for  spiritual  comfort,  because  he  has  depended  on  someone  else  to 

convey  his  desires  for  him,  primarily  relying  on  the  verbal  components  of  speech  acts. 

The  text  at  times  goes  even  further  than  pointing  out  the  problems  inherent  in 

mediation,  rejecting  it  as  a  solution  out  of  hand.  The  most  interesting  example  of  this  is  in 

the  major  consummation  scene  in  Book  III.  At  this  point  in  the  text,  Criseyde  is  trying 

desperately  to  send  a  mediator  to  Troilus,  Pandarus,  a  ring,  whatever  she  can  think  of,  and 

Pandarus  absolutely  refuses.  '"A  ryng?'  quod  he,  'Ye  haselwodes  shaken!  /  Ye,  nece  myn, 

that  ryng  moste  han  a  stoon  /  That  myghte  dede  men  alyve  maken;'"  (III  890-892). 

Criseyde  must  speak  with  Troilus  herself;  she  is  not  able  to  use  an  object  or  person  as 

mediator  to  deliver  her  message.  Of  course,  the  real  reason  that  Pandarus  does  not  want 

Criseyde  to  send  a  mediator  is  because  he  is  intent  on  bringing  the  two  of  them  together. 

But  this  does  not  change  the  fact  that  the  scene  implicitly  contains  a  critique  on  the 

problems  mediators  can  provide.  Pandarus  claims  that  a  mediator  will  not  contain  the  force 

of  the  principles  involved,  it  will  not  convey  the  same  things  to  a  participant.  It  is  not  as 

powerful,  in  other  words,  as  the  real  thing.  There  is  also  the  possibility  that  mediators  or 

their  messages  can  be  read  too  many  ways,  that  without  the  participant  there  to  control 

meaning  too  many  things  can  be  taken  out  of  context.  Thus  although  Pandarus  is  fiercely 

protective  of  his  own  right  to  mediate,  he  reiterates  the  very  problems  inherent  in  the 

process. 

Problems  of  mediation  are  further  developed  through  the  letters  sent  at  various 
points  in  the  text.  Although  these  occur  outside  a  religious  context,  many  of  the  issues 
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raised  are  still  applicable  both  to  mediation  and  prayer.23  Both  of  these  "genres"  emphasize 
the  potential  problems  with  language  and  its  ability  to  convey,  manipulate,  or  conceal  the 
truth.  The  letters  also  offer  a  perfect  example  of  reliance  on  a  mediator.  By  writing  the 
words  down,  the  "meaning"  is  caught  within  language,  but  the  other  parts  of  a  speech  act  are 
ignored.  Thus  the  context,  addresser  and  other  elements  do  not  come  into  play.  And 
because  the  participants  are  not  directly  communicating,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  clarify 
meaning  to  each  other.  They  have  to  rely  on  the  letters  to  convey  meaning.  ^4  A  perfect 
example  of  this  occurs  in  Book  II  when  Troilus  receives  Criseyde's  letter.  When  Criseyde 
writes  the  letter  (alone  as  the  narrator  specifically  makes  clear)  she  wants  to  comfort  Troilus 
without  making  promises  she  has  no  intention  of  keeping.  Indeed,  she  approaches  this 
much  as  one  would  a  prayer,  going  to  a  private  place  and  thinking  carefully  about  her 
intentions.  The  problem  is  that  she  cannot  convey  these  directly  to  Troilus,  but  is  reliant  on 
mediators,  both  Pandarus,  who  insists  that  she  write  the  letter  in  the  first  place,  and  the  letter 
itself: 

She  thanked  hym  of  al  that  he  wel  ment 
Towardes  hire,  but  holden  hym  in  honde 
She  nolde  nought,  ne  make  hireselven  bonde 
In  love;  but  as  his  suster,  hym  to  plese. 
She  wolde  fayn  to  doon  his  herte  an  ese. 
(II  1221-1225) 

There  is  no  talk  here  of  Criseyde  coyly  veiling  her  words  or  trying  to  leave  her  meaning 
ambiguous.  In  fact,  she  seems  anxious  to  ensure  that  her  meaning  is  as  clear  as  possible. 
She  is  also  careful  to  thank  him  for  all  that  he  means  well  to  her,  implying  that  she  is  not 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  might  not  mean  well,  that  she  realizes  that  words  can  cloak 


23  These  letters  have  obviously  been  discussed  quote  frequently  in  their  own  right.  Some 
examples  are  John  McKinnel,  "Letters  As  A  Type  Of  The  Formal  Level  in  Troilus  and 
Criseyde, "  who  examines  the  letters  in  terms  of  other  contemporary  letters  before  looking 
at  how  they  function  within  the  text,  and  Rosemarie  McGerr's  "Meaning  and  Ending  in  a 
'Paynted  Proces':  Resistance  to  Closure  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde." 

24  This  implies  that  prayer  is  the  only  true  way  to  communicate,  since  so  much  of  it 
depends  on  the  deity  reading  the  intent  and  heart  of  the  one  praying. 
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meaning  as  well.  Troilus'  reading  of  the  letter,  however,  differs  vastly  from  the  one  that 
Criseyde  intended: 

But  ofte  gan  the  herte  glade  and  quake 

Of  Troilus,  whil  that  he  gan  it  rede, 

So  as  the  wordes  yave  hym  hope  or  drede. 

But  finaly,  he  took  al  for  the  beste 

That  she  hym  wroot,  for  somwhat  he  byheld 

On  which  hym  thoughte  he  myghte  his  herte  reste, 

Al  covered  she  tho  wordes  under  sheld. 

Thus  to  the  more  worthi  part  he  held, 

(II  1321-1328). 

It  is  the  words  themselves  that  have  power  here;  they  are  what  move  Troilus  to  hope  or 
dread,  and  not  necessarily  Criseyde's  intention  while  writing  the  letter  or  the  context  within 
which  the  words  appear.  His  reliance  on  the  words  is  further  supported  by  lines  1 324- 
1327,  where  he  decides  that  there  are  passages  that  support  the  way  he  wants  her  to  react,  so 
he  "to  the  more  worthi  part . . .  held."  Troilus  takes  ideas  out  of  context,  ignoring  the 
section  that  does  not  support  the  reading  he  wants,  and  designating  what  he  does  approve  of 
as  the  "more  whorthi"  section.  He  excuses  his  reading  by  attributing  similar  motives  to 
Criseyde  while  writing  the  letters;  he  sees  her  as  covering  the  real  meaning  she  is  conveying, 
although  when  she  writes  the  letter  she  is  concerned  with  him  not  being  able  to 
misunderstand  her  meaning.  He  makes  his  intention  her  intention  here;  throughout  the  text 
he  cloaks  his  real  meaning  and  he  assumes  that  she  must  as  well.  Thus  we  see  the 
importance  of  the  reader  to  the  interpretation;  who  reads  it  to  a  large  extent  determines  the 
meaning.25  If  direct  communication  between  people  is  so  difficult,  imagine  the  problems 
that  the  introduction  of  a  mediator  is  going  to  cause.  Implicitly,  this  supports  the  idea  that 
the  only  person  who  can  read  perfectly  is  God,  since  He  is  the  only  one  who  can  truly 


25  Obviously  the  importance  of  interpretation  within  the  poem  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
discussion.  See,  for  example,  Rosemarie  McGerr's  "Meaning  and  Ending  in  a  'Paynted 
Proces':  Resistance  to  Closure  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  "  Carolyn  Dinshaw,  Chaucer's 
Sexual  Poetics,  sees  this  scene  as  an  example  of  Troilus'  reading  like  a  man,  finding  one 
universal  meaning  for  the  text  and  shutting  down  elements  that  do  not  contribute  to  this 
reading.  Victoria  Warren,  "(Mis)Reading  the  'Text'  of  Criseyde:  Context  and  Identity  in 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde,"  discusses  Troilus'  inability  to  "read"  Criseyde.  In 
particular,  she  points  out  that  Troilus  refuses  to  see  the  context  Criseyde  is  in. 
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determine  intention  without  having  to  rely  on  words.  And  any  introduction  of  a  mediator 
takes  the  power  away  from  the  speaker  and  does  not  allow  him  or  her  much  control  over  the 
message,  largely  because  it  removes  many  of  the  other  elements  from  the  original  speech 
act 

These  concerns  emerge  in  a  much  more  straightforward  way  later  in  Book  II.  Here 
a  letter  sent  from  Hector  to  Troilus  is  given  to  Deiphebus  and  Helen.  The  letter  is  originally 
meant  to  obtain  Troilus'  advice.  "The  copie  of  a  tretys  and  a  lettre  /  That  Ector  hadde  hym 
sent  to  axen  red  /  If  swych  a  man  was  worthi  to  ben  ded"(II  1697-1699).  Troilus  gives  this 
letter  to  Deiphebus  and  Helen,  claiming  he  wants  their  opinion  on  this  as  well.  And  the  text 
does  not  preclude  that  possibility.  But  more  importantly,  the  letter  here  is  able  to  facilitate  a 
face  to  face  meeting.  By  using  the  letter,  Troilus  is  able  to  gain  an  (almost)  private  meeting 
with  Criseyde: 

Deiphebus  gan  this  lettre  for  t'onfolde 
In  emest  greet;  so  did  Eleyne  the  queene; 
And  romyng  outward,  faste  it  gonne  byholde. 
Downward  a  steire,  into  an  herber  greene. 
This  ilke  thing  they  redden  hem  bitwene, 
And  largely,  the  mountance  of  an  houre, 
Thei  gonne  on  it  to  reden  and  to  poure. 
(II  1702-1708) 

The  letter  is  being  forced  to  perform  double  duty  here.  It  does  gain  some  help  in  regards  to 
its  original  intent,  since  people  will  give  advice  and  opinions  on  the  subject  contained 
therein.  But  it  also  acts  as  a  ruse  to  get  Deiphebus  and  Helen  out  of  the  way.  Thus  the 
words,  and  the  physical  letter  itself,  are  forced  into  a  role  that  they  were  not  originally 
intended  for.  Here  Chaucer  is  demonstrating  the  importance  of  context  in  a  speech  act;  you 
cannot  just  look  at  the  words  themselves  to  determine  the  meaning  of  utterances.  Words 
can  be  used  in  situations  that  they  were  not  meant  to  be,  and  context  is  always  important. 
The  letter  says  the  same  thing  when  Troilus  initially  reads  it  and  when  he  sets  up  the  context 
for  Deiphebus  and  Helen,  but  Troilus  does  not  at  all  mean  what  he  says  when  he  talks  to 
Deiphebus  and  Helen.  The  words  are  functioning  in  more  than  one  vocation  here,  and  the 
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"speaker's"  original  intention  is  completely  lost  as  his  mediator  takes  on  an  entirely  new 
context. 

As  we  have  seen,  mediation  often  involves  a  shift  in  power  from  speaker  to  mediator, 

often  by  focusing  largely  on  the  verbal  portion  of  the  speech  act.  Frequently  in  the  text, 

Chaucer  demonstrates  this  same  dynamic  at  work  through  the  prayers  themselves.  Because 

so  many  of  these  same  problems  have  emerged  separate  from  prayer  throughout  the  text,  it 

leaves  open  the  possibility  that  Chaucer  is  building  an  argument  about  prayer  through 

connected  issues.  Pandarus  and  Troilus  offer  several  examples  of  prayer  as  an  act  of 

mediation.  From  almost  the  first  viewing  the  reader  gets  of  the  two  men  together,  prayer 

becomes  a  subtle  yet  important  event.  While  Pandarus  tries  to  remain  in  control  of  the 

prayer,  it  is  interesting  that  he  constructs  prayer  as  more  than  verbal.  Once  Pandarus  finally 

manages  to  worm  the  identity  of  Troilus'  love  interest  out  of  him,  one  of  the  first  things  that 

he  does  is  lead  Troilus  in  a  prayer.  By  calling  on  Troilus  to  pray,  Pandarus  functions  as  a 

mediator  in  two  ways  here.  He  has  just  offered  to  mediate  in  a  secular  sense  between 

Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  he  is  also  mediating  in  a  religious  sense  between  Cupid  and 

Troilus.  Prayer  is  normally  one  religious  act  that  does  not  require  mediation,  yet  in  this 

scene  Pandarus  struggles  to  bring  it  under  his  control: 

Now  bet  thi  brest,  and  sey  to  God  of  Love, 
'Thy  grace,  lord,  for  now  I  me  repente, 
If  I  mysspak,  for  now  myself  I  love.' 
Thus  sey  with  al  thyn  herte  in  good  entente. 
(I  932-935) 

Pandarus  not  only  tells  Troilus  that  he  should  pray,  but  he  tells  him  exactly  what  words  to 
use  and  includes  nonverbal  activities  as  well,  physical  punishment  that  could  also  be 
considered  a  form  of  penance.^^  This  implies  that  Pandarus  sees  prayer  as  incorporating 

26  Interestingly,  Troilus  has  akeady  said  the  gist  of  what  Pandarus  requires  while  alone  in 
his  room.  He  frequently  groans  and  sighs,  which  is  how  Pandarus  knows  that  something  is 
wrong.  And  his  words,  while  not  exacdy  what  Pandarus  requests,  contain  the  same  points. 
" . . .  O  lord,  now  youres  is  /  My  spirit,  which  that  oughte  youres  be.  /  Yow  thanke  I,  lord, 
that  han  me  brought  to  this  "(1 422-424).  This  further  implies  that  mediation  in  prayer  is  not 
necessary.  Troilus  knows  what  to  say  even  though  he  has  not  loved  before. 
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more  than  just  the  words  one  utters,  attending  activities  qualify  as  well.  His  final 

instructions  further  mirror  this  point,  since  he  cautions  Troilus  to  ensure  that  his  intent 

matches  his  actions  and  words.  Besides  defining  what  does  and  does  not  qualify  a  correct, 

and  perhaps  effective,  prayer,  Pandarus'  concerns  about  intent  imply  how  the  gods  perceive 

their  devotees.  If  it  matters  that  the  intent  matches  the  words,  the  gods  must  be  able  to  see 

what  is  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  pray,  which  reinforces  the  point  that  the  words  are  not  the 

only  thing  that  matters.  This  is  further  supported  in  that  Troilus  does  not  actually  repeat 

what  Pandarus  tells  him  to  say;  he  does  apologize,  but  he  does  not  even  include  the  idea  that 

he  himself  loves  now,  as  Pandarus  urges  him  to,  which  again  emphasizes  the  idea  that  Cupid 

will  be  able  to  read  his  heart  and  know  what  position  he  is  in: 

Quod  Troilus,  "A,lord!  I  me  consente. 

And  preye  to  the  my  japes  thow  foryive. 

And  I  shal  nevere  more  whyle  I  live." 

"Thow  seist  wel,"  quod  Pandare,  "and  now  I  hope 

That  thow  the  goddes  wrathe  hast  al  apesed; 

And  sithen  thow  hast  wopen  many  a  drope. 

And  seyd  swych  thyng  wherwith  thi  god  is  plesed. 

Now  wolde  nevere  god  but  thow  were  esed!" 

(I  936-943) 

Since  he  approves  of  Troilus'  prayer,  Pandarus  seems  to  agree  that  the  intent  of  Troilus' 
words  are  sufficient  even  if  the  words  are  not  exactly  what  he  dictated.  He  also  includes  the 
point  that  the  nonverbal  actions  carry  equal  weight,  since  he  states  that  the  many  tears 
Troilus  has  shed  please  the  gods  as  much  as  the  words  he  has  spoken.  But  while  he 
supports  these  ideals,  he  also  continues  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  process.  Pandarus'  role 
as  mediator  between  god  and  mortal  is  emphasized  and  recast  in  language  very  close  to 
confession;  he  approves  of  Troilus'  actions,  absolves  him,  and  more  or  less  speaks  for  the 
god,  or  how  he  feels  the  god  should  speak,  by  saying  that  Cupid  ought  to  support  Troilus 
now.  He  is  forcing  himself  into  this  relationship,  even  though  it  is  not  required,  and  taking 
power  away  from  Troilus  by  trying  to  dictate  the  content  of  his  prayer  and  interpreting  the 
gods'  response. 
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Troilus  does  not  really  require  Pandarus'  intervention  to  approach  prayer  as  a 

mediation;  even  when  he  directly  prays  to  the  gods,  he  perceives  it  as  a  way  to  gain 

mediation  in  his  own  life.  In  keeping  with  this  approach,  he  relies  largely  on  the  verbal 

content  of  prayer.  One  example  of  this  is  early  in  Book  III,  when  Troilus  prays  to 

practically  every  divinity  in  heaven  to  help  him  be  successful  in  his  impending  tryst  with 

Criseyde.27  Mediation  is  emphasized  in  this  scene  not  only  through  Troilus'  prayer,  but 

through  Pandarus'  repeated  insertion  of  himself  into  this  scene.  It  is  Pandarus  himself  who 

unintentionally  prompts  this  prayer,  emphasizing  his  own  role  in  the  affair.  He  has  placed 

Criseyde  in  physical  isolation,  rendering  her  essentially  helpless,  which  is  what  he  wants  for 

the  situation  at  hand.  He  rushes  back  down  to  Troilus,  pleased  with  his  own  Machiavellian 

cunning,  and  exclaims,  "Make  the  redy  right  anon,  /  For  thow  shalt  into  hevene  blisse 

wende"  (III  703-704).  Troilus'  response  is  not  to  anticipate  what  bliss  he  will  be  entering, 

but  to  pray  for  help: 

"Now,  blisful  Venus,  thow  me  grace  sende!" 
Quod  Troilus,  "For  nevere  yet  no  nede 
Hadde  ich  er  now,  ne  halvendel  the  drede." 


"Yet,  blisfiil  Venus,  this  nyght  thow  me  enspire," 

Quod  Troilus,  "As  wys  as  I  the  serve, 

And  evere  bet  and  bet  shal,  til  I  sterve. 

And  if  ich  hadde,  O  Venus  ful  of  myrthe, 

Aspectes  badde  of  Mars  or  of  Satume, 

Or  thow  combust  or  let  were  in  my  birthe. 

Thy  fader  prey  al  thilke  harm  distume 

Of  grace,  and  that  I  glad  ayein  may  tume. 

For  love  of  hym  thow  lovedest  in  the  shawe  ~ 

I  meene  Adoun,  that  with  the  boor  was  slawe. 

O  Jove  ek,  for  love  of  faire  Europe, 

The  which  in  forme  of  bole  awey  thow  fette. 

Now  help!  O  Mars,  thow  with  thi  blody  cope. 

For  love  of  Cipris,  thow  me  nought  ne  lette! 

O  Phebus,  thynk  whan  Dane  hireselven  shette 

Under  the  bark,  and  laurer  wax  for  drede; 

Yet  for  hire  love,  O  help  now  at  this  nede! 

Mercuric,  for  the  love  of  Hierse  eke. 

For  which  Pallas  was  with  Aglawros  wroth. 


27Perhaps  Henryson  picks  up  on  this  when  he  writes  his  version  of  Criseyde's  story. 
Interestingly,  Troilus  ignores  Saturn  completely  in  this  prayer. 
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Now  help!  And  ek  Diane,  I  the  biseke 
That  this  viage  be  nought  to  the  looth! 
O  fatal  sustren  which,  er  any  cloth 
Me  shapen  was,  my  destine  me  sponne, 
So  helpeth  to  this  werk  that  is  bygonne! 
(Ill  705-707,712-735) 

While  much  of  his  prayer  does  focus  on  help  in  terms  of  not  providing  hindrance,  he  does 

ask  for  help  in  actually  completing  the  affair,  as  witnessed  by  the  line  "Yet,  blisful  Venus, 

this  nyght  thow  me  enspire."  What  this  prayer  reveals  about  Troilus  is  his  constant  desire 

for  mediation,  his  inability  to  see  himself  as  one  who  is  able  to  act  alone  in  the  world.  ^8  It 

is  as  if  Troilus  does  not  feel  able  to  achieve  anything  himself,  another  point  that  is 

dramatically  reinforced  when  Pandarus  throws  him  into  Criseyde's  bed.^^  Troilus  is  not 

only  concerned  with  asking  the  gods  whose  province  includes  successful  love  affairs, 

Venus,  for  example,  or  Cupid,  but  just  about  every  divinity  he  can  think  of.    One  could 

possibly  advance  an  argument  that  he  is  covering  his  astrological  forces  here,  and  that  is  a 


28  Criseyde  has  much  the  same  problem,  as  seen  in  her  reliance  on  Hector,  Pandarus,  and 
later  Diomedes  whenever  life  confounds  her.  In  some  ways,  she  is  reacting  to  some  very 
real  issues  in  the  culture;  as  a  woman,  she  is  frequently  expected  to  have  someone  mediate 
her  experiences  for  her.  She  is  not  encouraged  to  have  direct  contact  with  or  access  to  her 
world.  But  it  is  still  is  true  that  both  characters  seem  only  able  to  function  throughout  a 
series  of  animate  and  inanimate  mediators. 

2^  And  down  he  [Troilus]  fel  al  sodeynly  a-swowne. 

This  was  no  litel  sorwe  for  to  se: 
But  al  was  bust,  and  Pandare  up  as  faste; 
"O  nece,  pes,  or  we  be  lost!"  quod  he, 
"Beth  naught  agast!"  But  certeyn,  at  the  laste. 
For  this  or  that,  he  into  bed  hym  caste. 
And  seyde,  "O  thef,  is  this  a  mannes  herte?" 
And  of  he  rente  al  to  his  bare  sherte," 
(III  1092-1099) 

30  The  love  affairs  that  Troilus  references  are  interesting,  particularly  in  terms  of  the 
situation  he  is  about  to  place  Criseyde  in.  Adonis  may  have  been  a  willing  partner,  but  the 
affair  cannot  be  said  to  end  happily  for  anyone  involved,  since  Adonis  ends  up  dead.  The 
Europa  and  Daphne  stories  both  involve  women  being  chased  and/or  abducted,  Venus  and 
Mars  end  up  humiliated  by  the  other  gods  due  to  Vulcan's  skill.  But  it  is  interesting  that  he 
references  affairs  that  end  up  unhappily  for  the  women  involved,  and  in  some  cases  that  the 
women  do  not  even  want  to  be  involved  in.  Three  of  the  more  famous  affairs,  Europe, 
Daphne,  and  Venus/Mars,  all  involve  subterfuge.  The  difference  between  appearance  and 
meaning,  that  is  so  important  to  this  text  as  a  whole  is  implicitly  included  here.  Thus  even 
within  the  prayer  the  idea  of  misrepresentation  is  introduced. 
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point,  but  his  inclusion  of  the  Fates  moves  his  prayer  beyond  one  that  is  solely 
astrologically  based.  And  his  wording  adds  to  his  almost  desperate  tone;  he  is  begging  for 
those,  such  as  Diana,  who  are  repulsed  by  love,  not  to  be  too  against  the  affair.  Indeed,  there 
is  even  a  request  for  a  mediation  within  the  prayer,  as  Troilus  not  only  prays  to  Jove  himself, 
but  asks  Venus  to  pray  to  Jove  for  him,  thus  creating  several  layers  of  mediation  within  this 
one  prayer. 

While  he  does  ask  for  mediation,  he  almost  treats  the  gods  as  mortal  mediators. 
There  is  no  sense  that  the  gods  know  his  thoughts  or  desires;  he  has  to  verbally  catalog  each 
specific  god  with  the  same  request,  much  as  he  has  to  explain  things  in  detail  to  Pandarus. 
While  he  does  not  ask  for  them  to  do  a  specific  thing,  just  to  generally  help  him  in  his  affair, 
he  does  not  leave  open  the  option  to  let  them  arrange  things  as  they  think  best.  He  feels  the 
prayer  is  the  best  way  for  him  to  ensure  that  he  gets  what  he  wants,  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
question  that  the  mediators  should  do  what  he  wants  them  to.  There  is  no  possibility  that 
they  might  be  able  to  decide  better  for  him  or  would  know  what  was  best.  He  knows  what 
is  best ;  he  is  just  incapable  of  physically  obtaining  it.  This  is  particularly  interesting  in  his 
inclusion  of  the  Fates  at  the  end  of  this  prayer.  "O  fatal  sustren  which,  er  any  cloth  /  Me 
shapen  was,  my  destine  me  sponne,  /  So  helpeth  to  this  werk  that  is  bygonne!"(III  733- 
735).  He  acknowledges  that  the  Fates  spun  his  destiny  and  thus  that  he  is  not  in  control  of 
it,  yet  he  asks  them  to  allow  this  affair  to  prosper,  as  if  he  is  akeady  convinced  that  it  is  a 
part  of  his  destiny.  This  could  demonstrate  the  effect  of  mediation  throughout  the  tale;  he 
has  come  to  see  all  of  it  as  if  it  were  like  what  Pandarus  provides.  While  in  one  sense  this 
prayer  does  seem  to  give  him  power,  since  he  is  directly  communicating,  by  treating  them  as 
mediators  he  seems  to  give  up  the  possibility  of  acting  himself.  He  becomes  completely 
dependent  on  the  divine  to  act  for  him,  without  leaving  the  option  to  learn  and  gain 
something  internal  through  prayer.  He  also  renders  everything  here  solely  through 
language,  which  clearly  contains  limitations. 
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Pandarus'  position  in  the  scene  keeps  the  theme  of  mediation  apparent  in  a  more 

explicit  way,  since  he  is  continually  privileging  his  (mortal)  mediation  over  that  of  the  divine. 

When  Troilus  initially  asks  Venus  for  her  help  with  the  "wooing,"  Pandarus  interrupts  him 

to  insist  that  he  is  the  one  in  control  here: 

Quod  Pandarus,  "Ne  drede  the  nevere  a  deel, 
For  it  shal  be  right  as  thow  wolt  desire; 
So  thryve  I,  this  nyght  shal  I  make  it  weel. 
Or  casten  al  the  gruwel  in  the  fire, 
(III  707-711) 

Pandarus  positions  himself  as  a  more  effective  mediator  than  Venus  here,  able  to  control 
everything  as  he  sees  fit.  He  is  the  one  who  is  to  "make  it  well,"  not  the  gods.  Pandarus' 
response  at  the  end  of  Troilus'  prayer  is  similar  to  his  previous  comment.  Scorning  Troilus' 
fear  and  desire  for  a  mediator,  he  brings  the  entire  situation  back  to  the  level  of  human,  and 
thus  his,  mediation: 

Quod  Pandarus,  "Thow  wrecched  mouses  herte, 

Artow  agast  so  that  she  wol  the  bite? 

Wy!  Don  this  furred  cloke  upon  thy  sherte, 

And  folwe  me,  for  I  wol  have  the  wite. 

But  bid,  and  lat  me  gon  bifom  a  lite. 

(Ill  736-740) 

Pandarus  makes  everything  more  mundane,  telling  Troilus  what  to  wear  and  when  he  should 
arrive  upon  the  scene.  He  also  emphasizes  his  role  as  mediator,  both  by  telling  Troilus  what 
to  do  and  by  the  line  "And  folwe  me,  for  I  wol  have  the  wite."  This  again  shows  his  major 
role  as  mediator  here,  not  only  facilitating  things,  but  getting  the  blame  as  well.  And  his 
comments  also  imply  that  Troilus  is  not  merely  asking  for  a  fortuitous  aspect  of  the  planets. 
His  belief  that  Troilus'  prayer  stems  from  fear  reasserts  the  idea  that  Troilus  does  not  feel 
able  to  achieve  anything  himself  but  rather  actively  seeks  a  mediator.  Troilus  appears  to 
have  a  distinct  lack  of  faith  in  Pandarus,  however,  at  least  as  compared  to  Venus,  because  he 
does  not  even  break  stride  but  continues  with  his  prayer  as  if  Pandarus  had  not  even  spoken, 
implying  that  he  feels  the  need  for  divine  mediation  no  matter  what  Pandarus  says. 

Troilus'  approach  to  prayer,  even  prayer  without  a  mediator,  reinforces  his  mediator 
centric  worid  view.  He  perceives  prayer  as  a  way  to  request  mediation,  not  so  much  to  ask 
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for  blessing  or  understanding.  For  him,  it  is  always  a  way  to  bring  someone  else  in  to  act 

for  him.  (This  is  an  almost  backwards  definition  of  mediation.  Instead  of  seeing  other 

humans  as  mediating  access  to  the  divine,  Troilus  sees  the  divine  as  mediating  actions 

between  humans).  Even  when  in  bed  with  Criseyde,  for  Troilus  this  is  solely  due  to  the 

involvement  of  the  gods: 

For  nevere  man  was  to  yow  goddes  holde 
As  I,  which  ye  han  brought  fro  cares  colde. 


Yet  were  al  lost,  that  dar  I  wel  seyn,  certes. 
But  if  thi  grace  passed  oure  desertes. 
And  for  thow  me,  that  koude  leest  disserve 
Of  hem  that  noumbred  ben  unto  thi  grace. 
Hast  holpen,  ther  I  likly  was  to  sterve. 
And  me  bistowed  in  so  heigh  a  place 
That  thilke  boundes  may  no  blisse  pace, 
I  kan  namore;  but  laude  and  reverence 
Be  to  thy  bounte  and  thy  excellence! 
(Ill  1259-1260,  1266-1274) 

This  prayer  reveals  Troilus'  belief  in  the  gods  as  those  who  act  on  behalf  of  the  humans, 

requiring  the  humans  to  do  nothing  for  themselves.  Not  only  has  Cupid  "holpen"  Troilus,  it 

is  Cupid  who  has  bestowed  him  in  such  a  place.  Bestow  is  a  fairly  active  verb,  and  it 

implies  that  Troilus  did  nothing  to  put  himself  in  this  position,  but  instead  relied  solely  on 

Cupid  and  the  gods.  Not  only  is  he  unworthy  for  his  current  position,  but  he  is  also  unable 

to  do  anything  himself  to  obtain  his  goal.  His  prayer  is  solely  a  thanks  for  mediation.  He 

does  not  really  listen  for  any  internal  response  from  the  gods;  he  sees  the  gods'  response  as 

his  getting  what  he  wants.  And  the  only  way  that  he  sees  to  respond  and  offer  thanks  is 

through  verbal  language.  There  is  no  question  of  somehow  connecting  to  the  gods  in  a  way 

outside  language.  They  have  functioned  as  mediators  and  are  being  thanked  as  such,  much 

as  he  thanks  Pandarus  when  he  has  arranged  the  tryst  with  Criseyde.  Troilus  does  not  see 

the  possibility  or  even  necessity  to  take  action  in  his  own  life;  he  remains  completely 

inactive. 

Troilus'  complete  reliance  on  mediation  in  every  aspect  of  his  life  becomes  even 
more  apparent  after  Criseyde  has  left  for  the  Greek  camp.  Upon  visiting  Criseyde's  vacant 


house,  Troilus  addresses  it  saying,  "And  farwel  shryne,  of  which  the  seynt  is  oute!"(V  553). 
Saints  usually  function  as  mediators  ;  they  are  people  (beings)  who  can  mediate  between 
God  and  petitioners.^'  Often  one  prays  to  them  to  convey  a  prayer  or  request  to  God  or  to 
convince  God  to  have  mercy  on  them.  For  most  of  this  text,  Pandarus  functions  as  the 
"saint'Vmediator  between  Troilus  and  his  goddess,  Criseyde.  But  at  this  point,  Criseyde  is 
envisioned  as  the  saint,  as  the  one  who  is  somehow  mediating  between  Troilus  and  his  own 
happiness  and  fulfillment.  Thus  Troilus  even  sees  Criseyde  as  mediating  for  him,  again 
demonstrating  his  dependence  on  others. 

Even  passages  that  actively  include  nonverbal  elements  of  prayer  return  to  the  idea 
of  prayer  as  a  way  to  invoke  mediators.  One  prominent  example  occurs  in  Book  V,  after 
Criseyde  has  departed  for  the  Greek  camp.  Rather  than  going  into  a  temple  and  uttering  a 
traditional  prayer,  Troilus  thinks  a  prayer  to  Cupid  while  visiting  places  in  Troy  that  remind 
him  of  former  happiness.  His  thinking  of  this  prayer,  which  includes  a  request  of  Cupid, 
impUes  that  the  characters  perceive  the  gods  as  not  needing  to  hear  an  actual  verbal  prayer; 
they  can  read  the  hearts  and  minds,  and  thus  the  intentions,  of  their  supplicants.  It  also 
reinforces  that  prayer  does  not  always  need  to  include  a  verbal  component.  Yet  Troilus' 
thoughts  do  seem  to  run  more  in  terms  of  an  inner  monologue  than  a  general  emotional 
appeal.  In  other  words,  although  he  is  not  uttering  words,  his  thoughts  are  still  confined  in 
language. 

The  connection  that  Troilus  develops  here  is  between  his  life  and  a  book,  or  storie. 
Troilus  begins  with  a  sort  of  flattering  address  "O  blisful  lord  Cupide"(V  582),  although  it 
seems  to  have  a  somewhat  ironic  meaning  here,  since  Cupid  is  making  him  anything  but 
blissful  at  the  moment.  (And  indeed,  as  Troilus  points  out  in  his  first  scene  in  the  temple, 
Cupid  rarely  makes  his  devotees  blissful,  at  least  initially).  But  once  he  directly  names  the 


^1  For  a  discussion  of  the  saints  and  their  devotions  in  the  Middle  Ages  see  Ronald  C. 
Finucane  Miracles  and  Pilgrims:  Popular  Beliefs  in  Medieval  England.  He  is 
particularly  focused  on  the  lay  communities  relation  to  saints. 
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god  he  is  addressing,  he  words  his  experience  as  if  it  is  something  that  Cupid  can  read. 
"Whan  I  the  proces  have  in  my  memorie  /  How  thow  me  has  wereyed  on  every  syde,  /  Men 
myght  a  book  make  of  it,  Uk  a  storie"  (V  583-585).  His  experience  can  be  sunmied  up  in  a 
verbal  story;  he  does  not  see  or  present  his  thoughts  as  moving  beyond  this.  The 
comparison  of  his  memory  with  a  text  brings  the  situation  right  back  to  the  written  word  and 
thus  the  potential  for  misreading. 

Throughout  this  first  stanza,  Troilus'  goal  seems  to  be  to  laud  and  flatter  Cupid.  He 
is  complaining  about  Cupid's  behavior,  but  rather  than  saying  how  awful  Cupid  is,  he  builds 
up  his  power  and  ego  by  stating  that  Cupid  does  not  need  to  punish  him  because  he  is 
akeady  a  servant  of  Cupid's.  "What  nede  is  the  to  seke  on  me  victorie;  /  Syn  I  am  thyn  and 
holly  at  thi  wille?  /  What  joie  hastow  thyn  owne  folk  to  spille?"(V  586-588).  Thus  he  gives 
reasons  for  Cupid  to  stop  hurting  him  by  flattering  the  god.^^  There  is  no  threat  or  attempt 
at  a  bribe  here;  Troilus  will  continue  to  serve  Cupid  even  if  he  is  punished  by  him.  This 
flattery  continues  into  the  next  stanza,  as  Troilus  points  to  his  strength  and  power  over 
mortals,  but  it  becomes  linked  to  the  need  for  the  desires  of  mortals  to  be  read  by  gods 
rather  than  verbally  articulated.  At  Book  V  591-592,  Troilus  says:  "Thow  woost  wel  I 
desire  /  Thi  grace  moost  of  alle  lustes  leeve."  This  again  implies  that  Cupid  knows  what 
Troilus  wants  without  his  having  to  state  it. 

Although  parts  of  this  prayer  begin  to  move  into  elements  beyond  the  verbal 
utterance,  the  end  of  this  prayer  degenerates  into  a  cry  for  mediation,  demonstrating  that 
Troilus  sees  it  as  a  means  to  an  end  and  not  a  way  to  gain  inner  knowledge  or  comfort. 
After  claiming  that  he  will  always  serve  Cupid  he  says  "For  which  I  n'axe  in  guerdoun  but  o 
bone  -  /  That  thow  Criseyde  ayein  me  sende  sone"  (V  594-595).  Troilus  once  again  places 
Cupid  firmly  in  a  mediator  position  here.  He  sees  Cupid  as  being  able  to  bring  him 


^2  This  is  somewhat  akin  to  Criseyde's  approach  in  Book  III,  when  she  claims  that  she 
would  complain  to  Jove  if  it  were  permissible  to  do  so.  Thus  both  couch  their  complaints  to 
the  gods  within  more  acceptable  modes  of  speech. 
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Criseyde,  just  as  Pandarus  did  earlier  in  the  text.  He  makes  no  move  to  obtain  power  or 
understanding  through  prayer.  He  merely  wants  Cupid  to  fix  everything  for  him.  He  does 
not  even  ask  for  Cupid  to  help  him  do  this  himself.  Also,  he  has  no  faith  in  Cupid's  ability 
to  work  things  out  for  the  best,  but  believes  that  the  only  way  for  him  to  be  happy  is  to  get 
what  he  wants  right  now. 

Even  outside  prayers  and  mediation,  Chaucer's  text  reflects  a  concern  with  speech 
act  elements  beyond  the  verbal.  Since  prayer  is  a  type  of  speech  act,  these  concerns 
continue  to  develop  an  overall  theory  of  prayer  as  more  than  a  verbal  utterance.  This  is 
often  not  discussed  directly,  but  rather  implied.  A  passage  that  is  rich  with  this  technique 
occurs  in  Book  IV,  when  Criseyde  is  trying  to  convince  Troilus  that  she  will  be  able  to 
escape  her  father  and  the  Greek  camp.  She  runs  through  a  variety  of  plans,  which  indirectly 
proves  her  intelligence  and  adaptability,  and  includes  one  argument  that  questions  the 
validity  of  prophecy  and  appears  to  contain  an  implicit  questioning  of  the  existence  of  the 
gods: 

He  hath  not  wel  the  goddes  understonde; 
For  goddes  speken  in  amphibologies. 
And  for  o  soth  they  tellen  twenty  lyes. 
Ek  'Drede  fond  first  goddes,  I  suppose'  ~ 
Thus  shal  I  seyn  ~  and  that  his  coward  herte 
Made  hym  amys  the  goddes  text  to  glose. 
When  he  for  fered  out  of  Delphos  sterte. 
(IV  1405-1411) 

Because  Criseyde  claims  she  will  be  using  this  argument  to  try  and  persuade  her  father,  the 
reader  does  not  have  to  believe  that  she  endorses  it.  This  is  especially  true  since  it  is  set  in 
the  future  tense;  she  will  say  this  at  an  unspecified  future  time.  But  even  by  including  them 
in  this  planning  session,  Chaucer  is  able  to  advance  themes  that  he  has  been  developing 
throughout  the  text.  The  passage  presents  the  overwhelming  concern  with  the 
misunderstanding  and  potential  miscommunication  with  the  gods,  and  points  to  various 
elements  present  in  the  speech  acts.  Criseyde  states  that  when  communicating  with  the  gods 
it  is  impossible  to  know  if  one  is  right;  the  signs  can  be  interpreted  in  more  than  one  way. 
This  also  implicidy  points  to  the  differences  between  divine  and  human  communication. 
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While  gods  can  read  the  intent  behind  the  words  and  know  without  a  doubt  what  is  meant, 
humans  do  not  have  that  luxury.  They  can  never  know  intent  for  sure,  and  must  interpret 
the  signs,  including  language,  the  best  that  they  can.  This  is  further  conveyed  in  Criseyde's 
insistence  that  the  state  of  mind  of  the  one  interpreting  the  gods  is  as  important  as  anything 
else  in  the  situation.  What  Criseyde  is  concerned  about  here  is  the  addressee  of  the  speech 
act.  The  state  of  mind  of  the  addressee  is  going  to  help  determine  the  ultimate  meaning.  In 
this  case  it  is  fear  that  has  motivated  Calkas  to  misread  the  meaning  of  the  gods,  and  beyond 
this  isolated  situation,  caused  people  in  general  to  invent  the  gods  in  the  first  place.  A 
critique  of  mediation  is  contained  herein  as  well.  Calkas  is  interpreting  the  will  of  the  gods 
for  others,  but  he  is  unable  to  do  this  without  inserting  his  own  perceptions  and  emotions 
into  the  message. 

Criseyde's  concern  with  determining  intent  is  further  reinforced  by  the  narrator's 

inability  to  discern  her  intent  in  his  telling  of  the  story: 

And  trewehche,  as  writen  wel  I  fynde 
That  al  this  thyng  was  seyd  of  good  entente. 
And  that  hire  herte  trewe  was  and  kynde 
Towardes  hym,  and  spak  right  as  she  mente, 
(IV  1415-1418) 

His  (the  narrator's)  concem  is  with  Criseyde's  speech  here,  and  her  intent,  but  by 
mentioning  this  directly  after  the  previous  passage  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  intent 
there  as  well."  The  use  of  the  phrase  "spak  right  as  she  mente"  is  meaningful,  as  it 
contains  the  possibility  of  speaking  what  one  does  not  mean,  and  the  inability  of  humans,  at 
least,  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  difference.  All  of  these  passages  help  emphasize  the  idea 
that  one  cannot  simply  take  the  message  out  of  context;  one  needs  to  consider  the  entire 

Donaldson  interprets  this  in  a  slightly  different  fashion: 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  poem  that  the  narrator  has  taken  an  opportunity  to  point 
to  a  discrepancy  between  Criseide's  words  and  her  future  action--his  first  overt 
invocation  of  dramatic  irony.  This  suggests  a  slight  shift  in  his  attitude  toward  her. . 
. .  But  now  his  use  of  the  old  books  to  find  evidence  that  will  serve,  if  not  to  excuse 
her,  at  least  to  dull  the  sharp  edges  of  our  judgment  of  her,  suggests  that  he  is 
coming  to  terms-although  most  reluctantly— with  the  inevitability  of  her  infidelity. 
("Criseide  and  Her  Narrator"  Speaking  of  Chaucer  73) 
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speech  act,  including  the  intent  of  both  those  speaking  and  hearing.  And  by  having  the 
narrator  question  the  intent  of  the  person  who  just  spoke  of  its  importance,  it  reinforces  how 
difficult  this  can  be  to  truly  know. 

The  role  of  intention  in  determining  meaning  is  beautifully  demonstrated  by 
Pandarus  in  a  speech  he  makes  to  Troilus  early  in  Book  V.  The  issue  here  is  dreams,  not 
prayer,  but  the  important  connection  is  Pandarus'  insistence  that  the  position  (in  this  case 
occupation)  of  the  dream's  interpreter  can  influence  the  dream's  perceived  message;  this  is 
the  same  point  that  Criseyde  made  in  her  earlier  speech  about  Calkas: 

For  prestos  of  the  temple  tellen  this, 
That  dremes  ben  the  revelatiouns 
Of  goddes,  and  as  wel  they  telle,  ywis, 
That  they  ben  infemals  illusions; 
And  leches  seyn  that  of  complexiouns 
Proceden  they,  or  fast,  or  glotonye. 
Who  woot  in  soth  thus  what  thei  signifie? 
Ek  oother  seyn  that  thorugh  impressiouns. 
As  if  a  wight  hath  faste  a  thyng  in  mynde. 
That  therof  cometh  swiche  avysiouns; 
And  other  seyn,  as  they  in  bokes  fynde. 
That  after  tymes  of  the  yer,  by  kynde. 
Men  dreme,  and  that  th'effect  goth  by  the  moone. 
But  leve  no  drem,  for  it  is  nought  to  doone. 
Wel  worthe  of  dremes  ay  thise  olde  wives. 
And  treweliche  ek  augurye  of  thise  fowles. 
For  fere  of  which  men  wenen  lese  here  lyves. 
As  revenes  qualm,  or  shrichyng  of  thise  owles. 
To  trowen  on  it  bothe  fals  and  foul  is. 
(IV  365-383) 

Interestingly  enough,  rather  than  offering  a  foolproof  way  to  decide  what  dreams  mean, 
Pandarus  suggests  that  Troilus  forget  all  about  them  and  not  try  to  discover  a  meaning.  As 
he  reiterates  in  11.  371,378,383,  it  is  not  possible  to  discover  meaning  from  them;  there  are 
too  many  factors  in  play.  In  this  case,  the  intent  and  emotions  of  the  addressee  are  too 
fluctuating.  Not  only  is  it  those  who  are  interpreting  dreams,  or  bird  auguries,  who  are 
seeing  things  through  their  own  particular  lens,  but  the  people  hearing  the  interpretations  are 
motivated  by  fear  to  believe  them.  Even  Pandarus  is  aware  of  the  differing  elements 
involved  in  uttering  speech  acts. 
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The  concern  with  language  and  its  ability  to  misappropriate  meaning  is  further 

reflected  at  the  end  of  Criseyde's  letter  to  Troilus: 

Yet  preye  ich  yow,  on  yvel  ye  ne  take 
That  it  is  short  which  that  I  to  yow  write; 
I  dar  nat,  ther  I  am,  wel  lettres  make, 
Ne  nevere  yet  ne  koude  I  wel  endite. 
Ek  gret  effect  men  write  in  place  lite; 
Th'entente  is  al,  and  nat  the  lettres  space. 
(V  1625-1630) 

Criseyde  is  making  several  excuses  for  why  her  letter  is  short,  but  the  most  telling  one  is  her 

claim  that  it  is  the  intent  that  matters  rather  than  the  actual  words  used.  And  as  Criseyde  has 

said  herself,  her  intent  is  always  good,  it  is  just  her  execution  of  it  that  some  people  have  a 

problem  with.  Much  like  her  concern  when  she  initially  writes  to  Troilus,  Criseyde's  fear  is 

that  her  intent  will  be  misread  through  her  language,  and  her  letter  reflects  this  concern. 

Criseyde's  half-complaint  half-prayer  uttered  just  after  Troilus  enters  her  room  in 

Book  III  further  reflects  the  point  that  words  are  not  the  only  portion  of  a  speech  act  that 

matters.  While  she  is  careful  to  make  clear  in  her  language  that  she  is  not  complaining  to 

the  gods  here,  she  also  appears  to  rely  on  the  gods'  knowledge  of  her  intent.^^  Her  concern 

says  much  about  her  opinion  of  the  gods,  but  it  also  reveals  her  beliefs  about  utterances  to 

the  divine  and  how  they  will  be  interpreted: 

But  O,  thow  Jove,  O  auctour  of  nature, 
Is  this  an  honour  to  thi  deyte. 
That  folk  ungiltif  suffren  hire  injure. 
And  who  that  giltif  is,  al  quyt  goth  he? 
O,  were  it  lefull  for  to  pleyn  of  the. 
That  undeserved  suffrest  jalousie, 
Of  that  I  wolde  upon  the  pleyne  and  crie! 
(Ill  1016-1022) 


This  complaint  bears  a  striking  thematic  resemblance  to  Palamon's  complaint  to  the  gods 
in  part  one  of  The  Knight's  Tale  : 

What  governance  is  in  this  prescience. 
That  giltelees  tormenteth  innocence? 


Alias,  I  se  a  serpent  or  a  theef. 
That  many  a  trewe  man  hath  doon  mescheef, 
Goon  at  his  large,  and  where  hym  list  may  tume. 
{Knight's  Tale  1313-1314,  1325-1327) 
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She  complains,  and  yet  does  not  complain.  Rather  than  directly  challenging  the  gods,  she 
says  that  if  it  were  permissible  to  question  the  gods,  this  would  be  her  question.  This 
hyper-concern  with  appropriate  addresses  reveals  that  she  perceives  speech  acts  as  being 
concerned  with  more  than  words.  Her  very  wording  of  the  statement  implies  that  while  she 
is  actually  uttering  the  words  that  question  the  gods,  she  does  not  consider  this  an  actual 
complaint.  Apparently  this  is  what  makes  the  difference  here.  Although  she  utters  the 
words  that  could  be  construed  as  complaining  about  the  gods,  the  fact  that  she  does  not 
really  intend  to  complain  or  question  the  gods  renders  this  an  acceptable  statement.  What  is 
also  remarkable  is  her  conviction  that  the  gods  will  recognize  the  difference  here  and  will 
not  assume  that  she  is  insulting  them.  Again  the  gods  are  given  the  ability  to  see  beyond 
mere  words  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  speaking  to  them,  and  this  once  more 
extends  the  definition  of  prayer  into  something  that  encompasses  much  more  than  words. 
Criseyde's  character  is  also  revealed  subtly  in  this  scene;  she  wants  to  follow  the  rules  here, 
because  she  is  afraid  not  to.  And  as  C.S.  Lewis  has  famously  remarked,  fear  is  essentially 
her  primary  motivating  factor.^^ 

In  a  final  homage  to  the  importance  of  prayer  in  the  text  as  a  whole,  Chaucer  ends 
the  poem  with  a  prayer  that  emphasizes  it  as  something  beyond  words.  The  prayer  has 
often  been  seen  as  reintroducing  and  reinforcing  the  Christian  idea  that  many  claim  is  its 
main  point:  "Transcending  the  limits  of  a  mere  request  for  success  in  love  or  composition, 
Chaucer's  concluding  prayer  is  a  quiet,  dignified  plea  for  heavenly  protection  against  all  foes 
of  the  good  Christian  life"  (Koretsky  264).  It  has  also  been  read  as  a  complete  rejection  of 
language: 

Hence,  the  ending  of  the  Troilus  is  less  a  narrative  conclusion  than  the 
abandonment  of  the  very  language  in  which  that  narrative  is  cast.  Only  in  Christ  the 
'uncircumscript'  word  may  men  elude  the  fatal  determinism  of  conventional  verbal 
signs,  for  Christ  alone  is  the  only  signifier  adequate  to  translate  the  ultimate 


35  "Fortunately  Chaucer  has  so  emphasized  the  ruling  passion  of  his  heroine  that  we  cannot 
mistake  it.  It  is  Fear  -  fear  of  loneliness,  of  old  age,  of  death,  of  love,  and  of  hostility;  of 
everything,  indeed,  that  can  be  feared"(Lewis,  Allegory  of  Love  185). 
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signified,  which  is  God.  (Vance,  "Chaucer,  Spencer,  and  the  Ideology  of 
Translation"  230) 

In  fact,  by  turning  to  a  prayer  at  the  end  of  his  text,  Chaucer  reinforces  it  as  the  one  true 

speech  act  able  to  transcend  language  and  communicate  truth.  Because  it  does  not  solely 

rely  on  language,  it  is  able  to  convey  what  language  cannot  contain. 

And  to  that  sothfast  Crist,  that  starf  on  rode. 

With  al  myn  herte  of  mercy  evere  I  preye. 

And  to  the  Lord  right  thus  I  speke  and  seye: 

Thow  oon,  and  two,  and  thre,  eteme  on  lyve. 

That  regnest  ay  in  thre,  and  two,  and  oon, 

Uncircumscript,  and  al  maist  circumscrive. 

Us  from  visible  and  invisible  foon 

Defende,  and  to  thy  mercy,  everichon. 

So  make  us,  Jesus,  for  thi  mercy,  digne. 

For  love  of  mayde  and  moder  thyn  benigne.  Amen. 

(V  1860-1869) 

As  if  to  remind  readers  of  the  most  important  themes  in  the  text,  Chaucer  ends  by 
referencing  Mary,  one  of  the  most  important  mediators  in  the  Catholic  Church.  In  this 
poem  full  of  mediation,  asking  for  something  in  the  name  of  Mary  reinforces  the 
importance  of  this  theme.  Yet  rather  than  praying  to  Mary,  he  is  praying  to  Christ  in  Mary's 
name.  Thus  he  references  a  mediator,  and  yet  bypasses  her.  This  is  markedly  different 
from  the  prayers  we  have  seen  throughout  the  text,  which  are  frequently  offered  to  either  a 
human  or  a  divine  mediator.  Chaucer  also  reinforces  other  themes  he  has  introduced  in  the 
text.  He  does  not  begin  the  prayer  just  with  words,  but  rather  with  the  phrase  "With  al  myn 
herte  of  mercy  evere  I  preye."  He  prays  with  his  heart,  rather  than  his  tongue,  perhaps 
implying  that  it  is  his  heart,  emotions,  interior  truths,  that  are  effectively  able  to  offer  a 
prayer.  And  the  next  line  supports  this  reading.  He  indicates  that  he  will  be  speaking  a 
prayer  to  God,  but  he  includes  the  phrase  "...  thus  I  speke  and  seye:"  This  implies  that 
one  could  speak  words,  utter  them,  without  actually  saying  anything,  supporting  the  idea  that 
words  may  not  convey  inner  meaning  or,  really,  any  meaning.  But  Chaucer  claims  to  be 
doing  both  here,  and  because  he  is  praying  to  a  Divine  Being,  that  intent  will  be  clearly 
understood. 
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Throughout  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Chaucer  demonstrates  the  problems  inherent  in 
relying  on  only  the  verbal  element  of  speech  acts.  By  looking  at  mediation  and  language, 
and  by  linking  both  of  these  issues  with  prayer,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  entire  speech  act 
must  be  examined,  and  that  disastrous  results  can  occur  if  other  elements  are  ignored.  The 
virtual  absence  of  gods  from  the  text  helps  to  establish  this;  as  Troilus  realizes  at  the  end  of 
the  poem,  humans  are  too  caught  up  in  the  tangible  realities  of  life  on  earth  to  be  concemed 
with  larger  realities  that  contain  more  potential  for  honest  communications. 


CHAPTER? 

THE  TESTAMENT  OF  CRESSEID:  CHAUCER'S  THEORY  OF  PRAYER  REWRITTEN 

Robert  Henryson's  Testament  ofCresseid  has  been  a  focus  of  Scottish  Literature 
studies  for  many  centuries,  both  because  of  its  own  merit  and  because  of  its  relationship  to 
Chaucer's  text,  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  There  are  two  main  schools  of  thought  about  the 
poem.  One  sees  the  poem  as  judgmental  and  harsh,  essentially  part  of  the  pagan  world  that 
it  portrays. '  The  other  view  perceives  the  poem  as  Christian;  it  argues  that  the  poem  offers 
Cresseid  a  Christian  choice,  and  that  because  she  "redeems"  herself  with  her  famous  self- 
accusation  just  before  her  literary  testament,  "Nane  but  my  self  as  now  I  will  accuse"  (574), 
she  finally  recognizes  and  accepts  her  own  responsibility  for  her  "unfaithful"  behavior.^ 
There  are  also  critics  who  focus  on  how  much  Cresseid  grows  and  recognizes  her  own 
culpability  at  the  end  of  the  poem,  although  they  do  not  necessarily  focus  on  the  potential 
Christian  implications  of  this  idea.^  In  one  sense  or  another,  all  of  these  arguments  rest  on 
a  reading  of  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  Criseyde's  behavior  within  it,  in  order  to 


'  For  this  position,  see  A.  C.  Spearing,  Criticism  and  Medieval  Poetry;  Dolores  Noll,  "The 
Testament  ofCresseid:  Are  Cluistian  Interpretations  Valid?";  Tatyana  Moran,  "The 
Testament  ofCresseid  and  The  Book  ofTroylus, "  sees  Henry  son  as  especially  harsh  to 
Cresseid.  For  a  position  which  identifies  the  main  concerns  of  the  poem  as  courtly  love  see 
C.  W.  Jentoft,  "Henryson  as  Authentic  'Chaucerian':  Narrator,  Character,  and  Courtly  Love 
in  The  Testament  of  Cresseid." 

2  For  this  position  see  Douglas  Duncan,  "Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid";  E.  M.  W. 
Tillyard,  Poetry  and  its  Backgrounds;  John  McNamara,  "Divine  Justice  in  Henryson's 
Testament  ofCresseid."  Lee  Patterson,  "Christian  and  Pagan  in  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid"  sees  the  contrast  between  pagan  and  Christian  as  elements  that  help  to  establish 
the  Christian  values  the  poem  endorses. 

3  Craig  McDonald,  "Venus  and  the  Goddess  Fortune  in  The  Testament  ofCresseid"; 
Steven  R.  McKenna,  "Henryson's  'Tragedie'  of  Cresseid";  Jennifer  Strauss,  "To  Speak 
Once  More  of  Cresseid:  Henryson's  Testament  Reconsidered";  Sabine  Volk-Birke, 
"Sickness  Unto  Death:  Crime  and  Punishment  in  Henryson's  Testament  ofCresseid";  Jane 
Adamson,  "Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid:  'Fyre"'and  'Cauld' 
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talk  of  the  punishment  or  "redemption"  Cresseid  undergoes  in  the  poem.  Yet  Cresseid's 
actions  in  Henryson's  poem  are  not  always  connected  to  Criseyde's  in  Chaucer's  version. 
For  example,  critics  of  the  Testament  almost  always  focus  on  Cresseid's  realization  of  her 
behavior  towards  Troilus,  which,  while  not  depicted  within  the  poem  itself,  is  referred  to 
briefly  by  several  characters  (the  narrator,  Troilus,  Cresseid).  This  necessitates  a  reading  of 
Chaucer's  Troilus  that  sees  Criseyde  solely  as  the  betrayer  and  Troilus  as  the 
representation  of  all  that  is  good,  a  reading  that  is  not  always  presented  that 
straightforwardly  in  Chaucer.  Henryson  himself  clearly  reads  Criseyde  in  this  way  as  well, 
and  he  uses  various  elements  within  his  poem  to  portray  Cresseid  in  as  negative  a  light  as 
possible.'*  One  main  strategy  he  uses  is  connected  to  speech  acts.  As  several  critics  have 
pointed  out,  Cresseid  is  not  technically  punished  for  her  behavior  to  Troilus,  but  rather  for 
her  behavior  to  the  gods  themselves,  blasphemy,  so  to  speak.^  Thus  language  and 
transgressions  through  language  become  a  major  concern  in  the  poem,  and  Henryson 
focuses  mainly  on  Cresseid's  speech  throughout  the  text.  Unlike  Chaucer,  Henryson  does 
not  always  consider  the  many  elements  that  make  up  either  speech  acts  or  actions  in  general, 
and  he  certainly  does  not  use  them  as  a  way  to  explain  even  partially  Cresseid's  behavior. 
When  he  does  consider  elements  besides  the  verbal,  he  frequently  emphasizes  outside 
elements  that  reflect  negatively  on  Cresseid.  While  the  most  obvious  way  that  he 
accompUshes  this  is  through  her  prayer  sequence,  other  passages  in  the  poem  support  the 

For  other  critics  who  mention  ways  Henryson  could  have  made  Cresseid  more 
sympathetic  see  Larry  M.  Sklute,  "Phoebus  Descending:  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Vision  in 
Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  particularly  p.  198.  Sklute  also  argues  that  when  the 
reader  does  have  sympathy  for  Cresseid,  it  is  always  ironic.  Gutz  Schmitz,  "Cresseid's 
Trial:  A  Revision.  Fame  and  Defamation  in  Henryson's  'Testament  of  Cresseid,'"  sees 
Henryson  as  making  Cresseid  more  sympathetic. 

5  See  John  McNamara,  "Divine  Justice  in  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid";  Catherine 
S.  Cox,  "Froward  Language  and  Wanton  Play:  the  'Commoun'  Text  of  Henryson's 
Testament  of  Cresseid, "  particularly  pp.  63-64;  Edwin  D.  Craun,  "Blaspheming  her  'Awin 
God':  Cresseid's  'Lamentatioun'  in  Henryson's  Testament."  Craun  focuses  more  on  the 
various  responses  Cresseid  gives  to  the  reversals  in  her  fortune,  but  he  does  touch  on  the 
fact  that  she  is  being  punished  for  her  verbal  transgression  here. 
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concept  that  he  is  "reading"  only  the  obvious  elements  of  speech  acts  and  not  closely 

examining  other  elements.  This  helps  him  to  condenm  Cresseid  in  his  text. 

While  Henryson  does  focus  on  language  both  as  the  reason  why  Cresseid  is 

punished  and,  in  some  circumstances,  how  she  is  punished,  he  provides  a  more  positive 

example  of  how  to  speak  correctly  that  helps  establish  how  concerned  his  poem  will  be  with 

language.  As  a  counterpart  to  Cresseid's  later  disastrous  petition  to  the  gods,  early  in  the 

poem  we  have  the  narrator's  presumably  much  more  acceptable  one.  The  narrator  has 

nothing  but  praise  for  the  gods,  whether  he  is  speaking  to  or  of  them:^ 

And  fair  Venus,  the  bewtie  of  the  nicht, 
Uprais  and  set  unto  the  west  full  richt 
Hir  goldin  face,. . . . 


Throwout  the  glas  hir  bemis  brast  sa  fair 
That  I  micht  se  on  everie  syde  me  by; 
(11-13,  15-16) 

Henryson  is  discussing  Venus  the  planet,  but  since  the  gods  are  obviously  identified  as  the 
planets  throughout  the  poem,  it  is  clear  that  the  goddess  as  well  as  the  planet  can  be 
identified  in  this  passage.  Not  only  is  she  portrayed  as  more  beautiful  than  anything  else  in 
the  heavens,  but  her  Ught  enables  him  to  see  almost  as  well  as  he  does  from  the  sun,  thus 
emphasizing  her  power.  So  even  while  speaking  of  the  goddess  rather  than  to  her, 
Henryson's  language  is  very  respectful  and  "correct." 

Because  the  narrator's  relationship  with  Venus  is  revealed  to  be  similar  to  that  which 
Cresseid  claims  to  have  with  the  goddess,  this  passage  invites  a  comparison  with  Cresseid's 
later  addresses  to  Venus.''  It  is  language,  or  the  lack  of  it,  that  forms  the  difference.  Like 


6  The  role  of  the  narrator  in  the  poem  has  been  discussed  frequently.  See,  for  example, 
Kevin  J.  Harty,  "Cresseid  and  Her  Narrator:  A  Reading  of  Robert  Henryson's  'Testament 
of  Cresseid,'"  and  Malcolm  Pittock,  "The  Complexity  of  Henryson's  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid." 

It  can  also  be  contrasted  with  the  narrator's  position  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  Chaucer's 
narrator  claims  to  be  the  servant  of  the  servants  of  love,  putting  himself  in  a  much  more 
distanced  relationship  to  the  gods  than  that  which  Henryson's  narrator  occupies.  Chaucer's 
narrator  is  also  afraid  to  love,  an  experience  that  Henryson's  narrator  implies  he  has  had. 
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Cresseid,  the  narrator  has  a  connection  with  the  goddess  of  love,  and  like  Cresseid,  he 

desires  Venus  to  change  the  direction  his  life  is  taking:  "For  I  traistit  that  Venus,  luifis 

quene,  /  To  quhome  sum  tyme  I  hecht  obedience,  /  My  faidit  hart  of  lufe  scho  wald  mak 

grene,"  (22-24).*  He  claims  to  have  pledged  obedience  to  Venus,  not  because  of  any 

promise  she  has  made  to  him  (as  contrasted  with  Cresseid's  position  as  "the  flower  of 

love"),  but  simply  because  she  is  a  goddess.  Thus  his  service  is  voluntary.  What  he  asks 

for  here,  however,  goes  completely  against  nature,  and  he  realizes  it: 

Thocht  lufe  be  halt,  yit  in  ane  man  of  age 
It  kendillis  nocht  sa  sone  as  in  youtheid. 
Of  quhome  the  blude  is  flowing  in  ane  rage; 
And  in  the  auld  the  curage  doif  and  deid 
Of  quhilk  the  fyre  outward  is  best  remeid: 
To  help  be  phisike  quhair  that  nature  faillit 
I  am  expert,  for  baith  I  have  assailUt. 
(29-35) 

He  is  drawing  attention  to  Venus'  power  by  asking  for  this  reversal,  emphasizing  the  power 

that  she  has  over  natural  elements,  but  also  offering  a  reason  why  she  will  not  answer  his 

petition;  it  is  unnatural  and  should  not  be.  His  respectful  language  towards  her  is 

emphasized  even  when  he  is  not  addressing  her. 

What  is  particularly  interesting  is  that  although  he  intends  to  pray  to  Venus,  he  does 

not  actually  do  so  within  the  poem.  This  has  no  effect  on  him  whatsoever,  indicating  that 

not  praying  to  the  gods  does  not  necessarily  present  a  problem. 

And  therupon  with  humbill  reverence 
I  thocht  to  pray  hir  hie  magnifiance; 
Bot  for  greit  cald  as  than  I  lattit  was 
And  in  my  chalmer  to  the  fyre  can  pas. 
(25-28) 

He  does  intend  to  pray  to  Venus  with  "humbill  reverence,"  but  his  physical  needs  take 
precedence  over  his  intentions:  he  succumbs  to  the  cold  and  the  comfort  of  his  fire.  His 
refusal  to  pray  does  not  involve  any  verbal  transgression,  however.  He  does  not  verbalize 
any  unhappiness  towards  Venus,  but  only  neglects  to  pray  to  her  in  the  first  place.  Thus 

8  His  relationship  with  Venus  is  not  presented  as  a  contract,  although  Cresseid's  will  be. 


although  his  "prayer"  is  non-existent,  because  it  does  not  transgress  verbal  boundaries,  it 
does  not  constitute  a  punishable  offense.  This  scene  establishes  a  precedent  that  Cresseid's 
later  "prayer"  fails  to  hve  up  to. 

But  Henryson  is  addressing  more  than  one  "god"  in  the  poem,  and  for  Henryson, 
this  other  "god"  help  justify  a  need  for  more  writing,  and  thus  yet  more  language.  In  one 
sense  the  entire  poem  is  responding  to  Chaucer  who,  while  not  a  classical  god,  is  revered  as 
a  literary  deity  by  many  later  poets.  Henryson  explicitly  mentions  Chaucer  in  the  poem, 
clearly  offering  his  poem  as  an  addendum  to  Chaucer's.  This  reflects  the  connections 
between  fifteendi-century  Scottish  poets  and  Chaucerian  texts,  which  were  often 
complicated: 

The  redefinition  of  Chuacerian  closure  is  a  central  feature  of  the  critical  poetics  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  It  reveals  a  desire  to  re-write,  or  to  write  again,  the 
Chaucerian  text;  it  reveals  a  desire  to  align  fifteenth-century  texts  with  the 
Chaucerian  text,  but  a  desire  also  to  re-finish  that  text,  and  hence  to  disclose  new 
narrative  purposes  or  emphasize  anew  the  potentialities  of  older  ones. . . . 
Chaucer's  text  authorizes,  and  helps  to  articulate,  the  dream  of  a  sophisticated 
vernacular  poetry  in  "Scottis."  (Fradenburg,  "The  Scottish  Chaucer  "175) 

This  approach  to  Chaucerian  texts  is  reflected  in  the  opening  lines  of  Henryson's  poem: 

I  tiuk  ane  quair~and  left  all  uther  sport- 
Written  be  worthei  Chaucer  glorious 
Of  fair  Creisseid  and  worthie  Troylus. 


Quha  wait  gif  all  that  Chauceir  wrait  was  trew? 

Nor  I  wait  nocht  gif  this  narratioun 

Be  authoreist,  or  fenyeit  of  the  new 

Be  sum  poeit,  throw  his  inventioun 

Maid  to  report  the  lamentatioun 

And  wofuU  end  of  this  lustie  Creisseid, 

And  quhat  distres  sho  thoillit,  and  quhat  deid. 

(40-42,  64-70) 

Just  as  when  he  addressed  Venus,  Henryson's  words  to  Chaucer  emphasize  the  poet's 
worthiness.  He  is  respectful  through  his  language  once  again.  And  although  he  implies 
that  Chaucer  might  not  have  written  the  whole  truth  of  Cresseid's  experience,  he  is  quick  to 
claim  that  his  "other  quair"  is  not  necessarily  any  more  authoritative,  thus  implicitly 
questioning  the  authority  of  all  books,  and  leaving  space  for  his  own  creation  as  potentially 
just  as  valid  as  Chaucer's.  Rather  than  reject  all  writing  because  of  its  potential  to  include 
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untruths,  Henryson's  response  is  to  suggest  yet  more  possible  texts,  proliferating  writing 
and  language.  In  a  different  way,  then,  Henryson's  address  to  Chaucer  encourages  the 
creation  of  written  language  much  as  his  text  will  emphasize  the  spoken  word. 

While  Henryson  certainly  uses  Cresseid's  speech  as  the  primary  way  to  vilify  her, 
he  employs  many  other  techniques  to  render  her  distasteful  to  the  reader.  Frequently  he 
alters  her  character  in  order  to  contribute  to  her  negative  portrayal.  Critics  have  noted  that 
Cresseid's  character  is  in  many  ways  fundamentally  different  from  Criseyde,  even  though 
the  background  of  the  story  is  the  same.  "Cresseid  is  not  Chaucer's  heroine,  whose  worst 
failing  was  in  being  'slydyng  of  corage':  she  is  rather  a  willful,  self-centered  woman  who 
uses  promises  of  divine  favor  as  an  excuse  for  amorality"  (McNamara,  "Divine  Justice  in 
Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid"  102).  Matthew  McDiarmid  further  identifies  this 
difference  by  pointing  out  characteristics  that  Cresseid  does  not  share  with  her  earlier 
counterpart.  "Henryson's  Cresseid  in  not  Chaucer's  'ferfiilleste  wighte'"  ("Robert  Henryson 
in  His  Poems"  34).  Henryson  uses  various  techniques  and  themes  to  help  establish  this 
personality  difference.  One  technique  that  he  omits  from  his  text  that  is  everywhere  present 
in  Chaucer's  is  mediation.  As  Robert  Hanning  writes  in  "The  Crisis  of  Mediation  in 
Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde"  Chaucer's  text  is  very  concerned  with  different  levels  and 
types  of  mediation,  such  as  those  involving  the  clergy  and  those  involving  translators.  He 
mentions  the  anxiety  that  accompanies  these  issues  within  the  text.  As  we  have  seen  in  the 
previous  chapter,  much  of  this  rehance  on  mediation  demonstrates  the  problems  inherent 
with  a  focus  on  only  the  verbal  portion  of  speech  acts.  In  terms  of  the  way  Chaucer 
structures  the  narrative  itself,  the  presence  of  mediators  is  crucial.  The  lovers  do  not  really 
communicate  without  some  type  of  mediation  until  the  consummation  scene  in  Book  III, 
and  even  then  Pandarus'  continued  presence  is  potentially  implied  in  the  text.  [And  witii  that 
word  he  drow  hym  to  the  feere,  /  And  took  a  light,  and  fond  his  contenaunce  /  As  for  to  loke 
upon  an  old  romaunce"  {TC.  Ill,  978-980)].  The  most  prominent  mediator  in  the  text  is 
Pandarus  himself.  He  hears  Troilus'  "confession"  and  reports  this  (altered  to  his  liking)  to 
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Criseyde,  takes  letters  he  has  dictated  and  messages  he  has  influenced  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  parties,  and  even  dictates  what  he  considers  to  be  correct  actions  and  words 
at  the  meeting  between  the  two  at  Deiphebus'  house.  While  Pandarus  primarily  mediates 
between  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Criseyde  is  frequently  only 
related  to  other  characters  through  mediation.  Her  relationship  with  her  father  is  mediated 
through  a  war  council;  she  needs  Troilus,  Pandarus,  Helen,  and  Deiphebus  to  help  mediate  a 
political  cause  to  Hector;  even  Troilus'  falling  in  love  with  her  is  mediated  through  Cupid's 
actions;  Criseyde  does  not  make  Troilus  fall  in  love  with  her  herself.  Chaucer  is  constantly 
emphasizing  her  passivity  and  the  fact  that  she  is  acted  upon. 

Henryson  changes  this  dramatically,  removing  much  of  the  mediation  from  his  text. 
On  one  level  this  would  indicate  that  he  is  reclaiming  speech  acts  from  the  mediators, 
focusing  on  what  Austin  refers  to  as  the  entire  speech  situation  and  examining  more  than 
the  strictly  verbal  elements.  Yet  within  the  Testament,  Henryson  repeatedly  ignores  certain 
elements  that  inform  Cresseid's  decisions  or  speech.  So  he  makes  her  a  direct  actor  not 
reliant  on  a  mediator,  but  still  relies  on  her  speech  to  characterize  her  radier  than  related 
elements.  In  addition,  the  narrator  continues  to  act  as  a  mediator  between  Cresseid  and  her 
audience,  shaping  our  interpretation  of  her  behavior  by  revealing  only  certain  elements  of 
the  circumstances.  This  becomes  apparent  from  very  early  on  in  the  poem.  When  reading 
the  "other  quhair"  that  tells  of  Cresseid's  history,  Henryson  breaks  into  the  narration  to 
exclaim  his  extremely  emotional  response  to  her  story: 

0  fair  Creisseid,  the  flour  and  A  per  se 

Of  Troy  and  Grece,  how  was  thow  fortunait 
To  change  in  filth  all  thy  feminitie. 
And  be  with  fleschelie  lust  sa  maculait. 
And  go  amang  the  Greikis  air  and  lait, 
Sa  giglotlike  takand  thy  foull  plesance! 

1  have  pietie  thow  suld  fall  sic  mischance! 
(78-84) 

In  the  previous  stanza,  whether  Cresseid  actually  behaves  in  such  an  "immoral"  way  is  far 
from  established.  Henryson  writes  that  after  her  dismissal  from  Diomede  she  wandered  the 
Greek  camp,  "And  sum  men  sayis  into  the  court  commoun"  (77).  This  is  hardly  a  definitive 
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statement,  but  rather  than  leave  open  other  possibilities,  the  narrator  seizes  on  this  detail  as  if 

it  were  established  truth.  By  devoting  this  entire  stanza  to  a  "defense"  of  Cresseid's 

behavior,  he  only  serves  to  call  attention  to  it.  Although  he  says  that  he  has  pity  on  her,  and 

swears  to  defend  her  a  few  lines  later,  his  calling  attention  to  this  behavior  clearly  condemns 

her  to  his  readers.^  Interestingly  enough,  throughout  this  stanza  and  the  next  there  is  an 

obvious  emphasis  on  language.  Henryson  references  the  "scornful  langage"  and  "wickit 

langage"  (86,  91)  that  those  who  slander  Cresseid  have  utilized,  calling  attention  to  language 

as  something  harmful  early  in  the  text  and  possibly  foreshadowing  Cresseid's  own  wicked 

speech  later  in  the  poem.  Henryson's  quick  move  to  believing  that  her  potential  shameful 

behavior  is,  in  fact,  true  reinforces  his  need  to  correct  Cresseid's  transgressions  in  this 

passage  and  in  the  poem  as  a  whole.  He  does  not  consider  either  what  might  have  caused 

her  to  wander  the  Greek  camp  or  what  circumstances  drove  her  to  Diomede  in  the  first 

place.  This  establishes  a  precedent  for  how  she  will  be  treated  as  the  poem  progresses.  If 

she  is  this  roundly  condemned  for  a  transgression  against  human  expectations,  how  will  she 

be  treated  when  she  transgresses  against  the  divine? 

Cresseid's  more  active  behavior  and  unmediated  relationships  become  evident  early 

in  the  poem,  in  the  very  first  mention  of  her  association  with  Diomede: 

Quhen  Diomeid  had  all  his  appetyte. 
And  mair,  fulfiUit  of  this  fair  ladie. 
Upon  ane  uther  he  set  his  haill  delyte. 
And  send  to  hir  ane  lybell  of  repudie 
And  hir  excludit  fra  his  companie. 
Than  desolait  scho  walkit  up  and  doun. 
And  sum  men  sayis  into  the  court  commoun. 
(71-77) 

In  the  first  part  of  this  quote,  Henryson  does  seem  to  make  Cresseid  appear  passive,  since  it 
is  Diomede's  changing  tastes  and  his  treatment  of  her  that  start  the  story  here.  And 

9  This  point  has  been  made  frequently.  See,  for  example,  Kevin  J.  Harty,  "Cresseid  and 
Her  Narrator:  A  Reading  of  Robert  Henryson's  'Testament  of  Cresseid,'"  and  Larry  M. 
Sklute,  "Phoebus  Descending:  Rhetoric  and  Moral  Vision  in  Henryson's  Testament  of 
Cresseid. 
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Henryson  portrays  Diomede  as  implicitly  bad  here.  As  C.  David  Benson  points  out, 

Diomede  is  presented  here  much  as  his  character  is  in  Chaucer's  version  ("Critic  and  Poet: 

What  Lydgate  and  Henryson  Did  to  Chaucer's  Troilus  and  Criseyde  "  236).  The  passage 

emphasizes  his  fulfilling  his  "appetite"  for  Cresseid,  demonstrating  his  interest  in  her 

physical  body  and  revealing  his  "love"  as  the  lust  it  really  is.  Similarly,  his  pursuit  of 

another  ("setting"  his  pleasure  on  her,  which  carries  some  connotation  of  the  hunt,  or 

certainly  of  a  goal)  shows  that  this  behavior  is  habitual  for  him.  His  dismissal  of  Cresseid 

also  makes  him  appear  base.  However,  by  omitting  the  circumstances  under  which  their 

relationship  began,  Cresseid  is  placed  in  a  negative  light  as  well.  In  Chaucer's  text, 

Diomede's  less  than  noble  intentions  are  repeatedly  made  quite  clear  to  the  reader.  His 

pursuit  of  Criseyde  as  if  she  were  an  object  of  prey,  a  pattern  followed  by  most  of  the  other 

men  in  the  text  as  well,  is  emphasized  throughout: 

How  he  may  best,  with  shortest  taryinge. 
Into  his  net  Criseydes  herte  brynge. 
To  this  entent  he  koude  nevere  fyne; 
To  fisshen  hire,  he  leyde  out  hook  and  lyne. 
(TC,  V,  774-777) 

Although  Criseyde  does  make  the  final  decision  to  remain  in  the  Greek  camp,  her  fear  and 
Diomede's  behavior  have  a  major  effect  on  her  decision  and  her  state  of  mind.  But  in  the 
Testament,  the  reader  does  not  see  a  Cresseid  manipulated  by  all  around  her  and  frightened 
into  this  position.  We  instead  see  her  reaping  the  results  of  her  "choice"  and  then  possibly 
making  another  choice,  to  turn  "into  the  court  commoun."  So  she  is  presented  right  away  as 
alone,  but  making  her  own  choices  and  actions  without  some  sort  of  mediating  presence  to 
help  interpret  events  for  her. She  is  much  more  active  and  mvolved  than  her  counterpoint 


'0  For  discussions  of  Cresseid's  solitude  in  the  text  see  Schmitz,  "Cresseid's  Trial:  A 
Revision.  Fame  and  Defamation  in  Henryson's  'Testament  of  Cresseid,'"  46;  Denton  Fox, 
Testament  of  Cresseid,  37;  Steven  R.  McKenna,  "Henryson's  'Tragedie'  of  Cresseid,"  31  ' 
Florence  H.  Ridley,  "A  Plea  for  the  Middle  Scots,"  makes  this  comparison  between  the  two 

texts:  "Chaucer's  Criseyde  is  almost  never  alone  But  Henryson  emphasizes  the 

isolation  of  Cresseid,  who  journeys  to  her  father's  house  without  fellowship  and  alone  in  a 
secret  oratory  angrily  cries  out  against  the  gods  for  her  lack  of  lovers"  (1 86).  Yet  although 
Cresseid  is  alone,  she  does  seem  to  have  more  of  a  support  network  than  in  Chaucer's  text 
Her  father  obviously  cares  about  her,  for  example,  and,  as  Denton  Fox  potions  out  on  p  46 
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in  Chaucer.  But  her  intention  behind  these  actions  is  not  made  entirely  clear.  Henry  son 
thus  begins  to  make  her  culpable  directly  from  the  beginning  of  her  story. 

Cresseid's  relationship  with  her  father  is  equally  unmediated  in  contrast  to  Chaucer's 
version  of  events.  In  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Calchas  and  his  daughter  are  not  even  in  the 
same  room  until  late  in  Book  V  when  she  has  akeady  been  traded  to  the  Greeks.' '  Their 
relationship  in  the  Testament  is  much  different. Henryson  focuses  on  Cresseid's  family 
relationship  much  more  than  Chaucer,  but  he  uses  it  to  cast  a  more  unfavorable  light  on 
Cresseid.  Cresseid  goes  to  her  father  for  comfort,  and  he  seems  genuinely  happy  to  receive 
her.  Nor  does  he  condemn  her  for  her  past  "misdeeds."  "Quod  Calchas,  "Douchter,  weip 
thow  not  thairfoir;  /  Peraventure  all  cummis  for  the  best.  /  Welcum  to  me;  thow  art  full  deir 
ane  gest!"  (103-105).  This  shift  in  attitude  has  implications  beyond  removing  another 
mediator  from  Cresseid's  life.  The  fact  that  Cresseid  is  obviously  on  close  terms  with  a 
priest  of  Venus  makes  her  "prayer"  later  on  in  the  text  all  the  more  questionable.  As 
Marshall  Steams  notes: 


of  his  introduction  to  the  Testament,  the  leper  lady  tries  to  draw  her  out  into  the  rest  of  the 
leper  community.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  Pandarus  and  Troilus,  who  stay  with  Criseyde  only 
to  manipulate  her,  thus  making  her  even  more  isolated  from  genuine  relationships,  and  who 
manage  to  insinuate  themselves  between  Criseyde  and  those  who  really  want  to  help  her, 
such  as  Helen  and  Deiphebus. 

"C.  David  Benson  mentions  how  surprised  Criseyde  is  by  future  events,  particularly  when 
they  involve  her  father.  "Beginning  with  her  father's  sudden  desertion  and  continuing 
through  his  equally  unexpected  demand  for  her  return,  the  future  always  comes  to  her  as  a 
surprise "(r/ie  History  of  Troy  in  Middle  English  Literature,  141).  As  Benson  indicate  here, 
Criseyde  and  her  father  do  not  have  a  very  involved  relationship  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  they  do  not  seem  aware  of  each  others  actions  and  feelings. 

'2  Many  critics  have  mentioned  this  shift  in  relationship.  C.  W.  Jentoft,  "Henryson  as 
Authentic  'Chaucerian':  Narrator,  Character,  and  Courtly  Love  in  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid,"  97,  points  out  how  Calchas  does  seem  "Less  despicable"  in  terms  of  his 
relationship  with  Cresseid;  Larry  M.  Sklute,  "Phoebus  Descending:  Rhetoric  and  Moral 
Vision  in  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  190-191,198,  discusses  the  more  sympathetic 
relationship  between  the  two  as  well,  although  he  sees  the  association  as  reflecting  badly  on 
Cresseid  since  it  associates  her  with  her  father's  treachery.  He  also  states  that  Calchas' 
allegiance  has  been  transferred  from  Apollo  to  Venus,  a  point  that  many  critics  focus  on  as 
well.  C.  David  Benson,  "Critic  and  Poet:  What  Lydgate  and  Henryson  Did  to  Chaucer's 
Trodus  and  Criseyde,"  236,  sees  Calchas  as  a  sweet  character  more  concerned  with 
Cresseida.  See  also  Kevin  J.  Harty,  "Cresseid  and  Her  narrator:  A  Reading  of  Robert 
Henryson's  'Testament  of  Cresseid,'"  758-759. 
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Henryson  modifies  the  character  of  Calchas  considerably.  Calchas  is  the  priest  of 
Venus  in  The  Testament  ofCresseid,  not  of  Apollo  as  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
Since  Cresseid's  fate  is  the  result  of  her  blasphemy  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  this 
innovation  adds  to  the  dramatic  force  of  the  later  poem.  For  similar  reasons, 
Henryson  institutes  a  fundamental  change  by  making  Calchas  and  his  daughter 
mutually  sympathetic.  ("Henryson  and  Chaucer"  273) 

This  is  not  merely  dramatic,  but  also  makes  the  error  in  her  prayer  all  the  more  glaring. 

As  the  daughter  of  a  priest  who  has  been  living  with  him  next  to  the  temple,  she  should  have 

a  much  better  idea  of  how  to  pray  correctly.  Thus  her  flaunting  of  prayer  guidelines 

demonstrates  her  active  involvement  in  her  own  destruction. 

Her  brief  meeting  with  Troilus  is  also  unmediated  in  ways  that  would  not  have 

occurred  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  No  one  sets  up  the  meeting  or  tries  to  dictate  what  it 

means  to  Cresseid.  She  alone  interprets  the  meeting  and  its  relevance  to  herself,  once  the 

leper  folk  have  informed  her  who  this  generous  "stranger"  is.  Through  the  non-recognition 

scene  here,  however,  Henryson  is  able  to  portray  her  in  a  negative  light. Her  uncertainty 

as  to  the  knight's  identity,  "'Quhat  lord  is  yone,'  quod  scho,  'have  ye  na  feill,  /  Has  don  to  us 

so  greit  humantie'"  (533-534),  makes  Cresseid's  memory  seem  as  full  of  lapses  as 

Henryson  perceives  her  morals  to  be.  This  non  recognition  introduces  and  emphasizes  the 


'3  See  also  Denton  Fox's  edition  of  Testament  ofCresseid,  22,  where  he  notes  the  irony 
added  to  the  poem  by  this  shift  in  Calchas'  religious  service. 

•"•Critics  have  written  much  on  why  Cresseid  fails  to  recognize  Troilus,  and  no  one  seems  to 
agree.  See  Malcolm  Pittock,  "The  Complexity  of  Henryson's  The  Testament  ofCresseid," 
who  believes  that  Cresseid  is  in  a  sort  of  trance  and  thus  not  in  a  state  to  recognize  Troilus 
or  anyone  else.  Tatyana  Moran,  "The  Meeting  of  the  Lovers  in  'The  Testament  of 
Cresseid,'"  compares  the  scene  with  the  scene  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  where  Troilus  rides 
under  Criseyde's  window.  As  Pittock,  she  sees  Cresseid  as  leading  more  of  an  "inner  life" 
now  and  thus  unable  to  recognize  Troilus.  Rorence  H.  Ridley,  "A  Plea  for  the  Middle 
Scots,"  193,  believes  that  with  her  illness  Cresseid  would  not  be  able  to  recognize  Troilus. 
But  as  Malcolm  Pittock  points  out  in  the  above  mentioned  article,  the  other  lepers  do 
recognize  Troilus,  so  it  does  not  make  sense  merely  to  blame  it  on  the  leprosy.  Jennifer 
Strauss,  "To  Speak  Once  More  of  Cresseid;  Henryson's  Testament  Re-Considered,"  7, 
offers  the  idea  that  Cresseid  should  not  recognize  Troilus  because  she  has  "always  failed  to 
know  him."  Del  Chessell,  "In  the  Dark  Time:  Henryson's  Testament  ofCresseid, "  70, 
picks  up  the  same  argument.  She  writes  that "...  indeed,  it  is  her  tragedy  that  her  nature 
has  prevented  her  from  the  first  from  recognizing  and  responding  adequately  to  the  real 
nobility  of  Troilus"  (70). 
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idea  that  her  affair  with  Troilus  was  unimportant  and  fleeting  to  her.  Yet  Henryson  neglects 

to  mention  why  she  left  Troy  in  the  first  place;  he  presents  her  as  if  she  simply  decided  to 

abandon  Troilus  because  of  her  nature,  rather  than  something  that  occurred  partly  because 

of  the  situation  in  which  she  found  herself. 

The  more  straightforward  involvement  with  people  and  her  life  in  general  is  further 

developed  as  Henryson  depicts  Cresseid  as  much  stronger  and  less  fearful.  In  Troilus 

and  Criseyde,  fear  is  clearly  Criseyde's  most  dominating  characteristic. Her  fear  is  really 

the  first  thing  that  the  reader  is  confronted  with  in  the  text,  as  she  voices  her  concern  over 

her  position  in  the  town  now  that  her  father  has  left.  "Wei  neigh  out  of  her  wit  for  sorwe 

and  fere,"  (rc,l,108).  (It  is  true  that  she  does  have  a  real  cause  for  concern,  since  the 

townspeople  are  not  viewing  Calchas'  defection  in  the  most  favorable  of  lights.  Indeed,  they 

are  threatening  to  kill  Calchas  "and  al  his  kyn  at-ones"  {TC ,  I,  90-91)).  Her  fear  is  also 

prominent  at  the  end  of  the  text,  when  she  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  return  to  Troy: 

And  if  that  I  me  putte  in  jupartie. 
To  stele  awey  by  nyght,  and  it  bifalle 
That  I  be  kaught,  I  shal  be  holde  a  spie; 
Or  elles  -  lo,  this  drede  I  moost  of  alle  - 
If  in  the  hands  of  som  wrecche  I  falle, 
(rC,V,  701-705) 

Criseyde's  concerns  of  being  held  a  spy,  as  well  as  her  veiled  reference  to  rape,  are  only  too 
realistic  in  times  of  war,  and  are  particularly  relevant  considering  how  those  who  claim  to 
care  for  her  have  treated  her  in  the  past.  How  much  more  horrible,  then,  will  be  her 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  one  who  cares  nothing  for  her?  Criseyde's  fears  do  not  go 
unnoticed  by  those  within  the  text.  Pandarus  and  Troilus  both  play  on  Criseyde's  fears 
frequently  in  order  to  manipulate  her.  It  is  this  fear  that  becomes  the  determining  factor  in 
Criseyde's  behavior  both  in  Troy  and  after  she  leaves  it.  And  it  is  also  this  fear,  and  her 

'5  C.  S.  Lewis,  in  The  Allegory  of  Love,  sums  her  character  up  thus:  "Fortunately  Chaucer 
has  so  emphasized  the  ruling  passion  of  his  heroine,  that  we  cannot  mistake  it.  It  is  Fear  - 
fear  of  loneliness,  of  old  age,  of  death,  of  love  and  of  hostility;  of  everything,  indeed  that  can 
be  feared"(185). 
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vulnerability,  that  contribute  to  a  portrayal  of  Criseyde  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde  that  is  much 
more  sympathetic  and  also  passive.  In  Chaucer's  text,  Criseyde  rarely  acts  from  her  own 
desires.  She  is  either  directly  forced  into  situations  or  she  is  frightened  into  it  because  of  a 
fear  of  what  someone  else  will  do  to  her  in  the  future.  Cresseid  is  not  motivated  by  these 
issues. 

Henryson  has  removed  completely  this  element  of  Cresseid's  character  and  thus 

made  her  less  sympathetic  and  more  actively  involved  in  her  own  choices.  Heniyson  makes 

her  more  responsible  for  herself,  and  thus  more  deserving  of  scorn  for  her  behavior.  She  is 

upset  and  concerned  for  her  reputation,  but  she  does  not  really  seem  to  be  fearful.  She  also 

does  not  appear  to  have  the  same  fear  for  her  life  that  Criseyde  exhibits,  but  rather  a  fear  for 

the  quality  of  her  life.  When  Henryson  first  shows  her,  having  just  been  expelled  by 

Diomedes,  he  does  depict  her  as  alone,  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  suggest  that  she 

fears  for  her  life.  "Than  desolait  scho  walkit  up  and  doun,  /  And  sum  men  sayis  into  the 

court  conmioun"  (76-77).  Indeed,  she  seems  to  be  taking  action  herself  here,  and  not  being 

acted  upon  passively.  Not  all  critics  agree  with  this  assessment,  and  some  see  Cresseid  as 

much  more  passive  in  the  poem: 

Cresseid  is  more  acted  upon  than  acting;  the  poem  is  about  her  punishment,  not  the 
crime  that  brought  on  the  punishment,  and  not  the  personal  flaw[s]  that  caused  the 
crime.  Furthermore,  when  she  does  act,  something  of  her  Chaucerian  character 
reappears.  (Jentoft,  "Henryson  as  Authentic  'Chaucerian':  Narrator,  Character, 
and  Courtly  Love  in  The  Testament  of  Cresseid"  98) 

But  Cresseid  really  does  have  more  action  within  this  text,  or  at  least  action  that  is  not 

encouraged  by  others  with  hidden  agendas.  She  decides  to  go  to  her  father's  house,  and 

then  to  the  leper  colony.  She  herself  decides  to  curse  the  gods;  she  herself  writes  her 

testament  without  prompting  from  others.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  circumstances  in  the 

poem  are  outside  of  her  control,  but  Cresseid  is  able  to  make  more  of  her  own  decisions  and 

responses  to  those  outside  actions  than  Criseyde  is.  Also,  it  is  Cresseid's  blasphemy  within 

the  context  of  the  poem  that  is  being  punished,  not  any  previous  action,  and  the  blasphemy 

is  an  act  that  she  herself  performs  without  prompting  or  influence  from  others.  Cresseid  is 
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not  afraid  to  make  decisions  in  this  text,  and  her  reactions  to  events  are  not  nearly  as  fearfiil 
as  Criseyde's. 

Another  example  of  her  lack  of  fear  comes  in  her  reasons  for  refusing  to  attend  the 

religious  ritual.  When  she  tells  her  father  of  her  fate  and  later  avoids  the  church  full  of 

people,  she  seems  more  concerned  with  an  avoidance  of  gossip  than  afraid: 

. . .  Scho  said,  siching  full  soir, 
"Fra  Diomeid  had  gottin  his  desyre 
He  wox  werie  and  wald  of  me  no  moir." 


Bot  still  Cresseid,  hevie  in  hir  intent. 
Into  the  kirk  wald  not  hir  self  present. 
For  giving  of  the  pepill  ony  deeming 
Of  hir  expuls  fra  Diomeid  the  king. 
(100-102,  116-119) 

As  Lee  Patterson  points  out,  her  concerns  with  gossip  reveal  much  about  her  character. 
"Her  obsession  with  secrecy  is  a  sign  not  of  the  depth  of  her  personality  but  its 
shallowness.  She  is  concerned  with  the  merely  pubhc,  with  (literally)  saving  face" 
("Christian  and  Pagan  in  The  Testament  of  Cresseid "  704).  This  could  be  defined  as  pride, 
which  in  addition  to  making  her  shallow,  also  involves  her  in  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins. 
Indeed,  Mairi  Ann  CuUen  sees  pride  as  part  of  Cresseid's  real  sin  within  the  poem.  She 
believes  that 

. . .  not  understanding  the  importance  of  acquiescence  before  changing  Fortune,  a 
misunderstanding  linked  closely  to  the  sin  of  pride,  is  one  of  Cresseid's  main  faults 
as  Henryson  portrays  her  and  . . .  this  is  the  most  important  lesson  she  has  to  learn 
in  the  Testament.  ("Cresseid  Excused:  A  Re-Reading  of  Henryson's  Testament  of 
Cresseid,"  145) 

Cresseid's  concern  with  appearances  as  opposed  to  fear  for  her  life  helps  make  her  seem 
more  despicable  in  Henryson's  text. 

Once  Cresseid  has  been  physically  punished  by  the  gods,  Henryson  uses  her 
speech  to  record  her  reaction,  rather  than  any  kind  of  inner  monologue  or  reference  to 
emotions.  This  keeps  her  verbal  culpability  in  the  reader's  mind,  particularly  since  the 
things  she  lists  in  her  concerns  are  not  ones  that  contribute  to  a  sympathetic  portrait.  She  is 
concerned  about  the  physical  punishment,  of  course,  but  her  first  concern  is  automatically 
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what  she  will  lose  from  this  event.  "All  eirdlie  joy  and  mirth  I  set  areii.  /  AUace,  this  day; 
allace,  this  wofull  tyde  /  Quhen  I  began  with  my  goddis  for  to  chyde!"  (355-357).  She  is 
not  so  much  sorry  for  what  she  has  done  or  said  as  she  is  sorry  that  she  has  been  punished 
for  it.  Or  rather,  she  is  sorry  for  voicing  her  thoughts  and  thus  becoming  eligible  for 
punishment,  but  she  is  not  necessarily  sorry  for  thinking  them.  She  sees  herself  as  actively 
behaving  in  a  way  that  has  brought  this  event  on  her;  she  does  not  assume  that  the  gods 
have  randomly  decided  to  punish  her,  but  accepts  that  her  words  have  prompted  this.  For 
Cresseid,  it  is  the  speaking  of  these  words  that  have  created  the  situation.  Still,  her  focus 
with  the  superficial  and  public  results  of  her  condition  continues  when  she  reveals  her 
condition  to  her  father.  "Father,  I  wald  not  be  kend;  /  ...  for  all  mirth  in  this  eird  /  Is  fra 
me  gane;  sic  is  my  wickit  weird!"  (380,384-385).  Her  concern  is  with  not  allowing  others 
to  see  her  in  this  state  and  with  her  not  being  able  to  enjoy  or  celebrate  earthly  things 
anymore.  It  seems  odd  that  she  is  not  directly  concerned  with  her  death,  or  with  fear  of  the 
physical  suffering,  but  rather  laments  the  superficial  losses  she  has  sustained.  The  kind  of 
food  she  ate,  the  type  of  places  she  resided,  the  social  status  of  the  friends  she  had,  these  are 
the  primary  focus  of  her  lament,  rather  than  actual  relationships  or  emotions.  Again,  it  is 
this  type  of  reaction  that  makes  her  appear  less  sympathetic  than  Chaucer's  heroine,  who  is 
more  concerned  with  her  actual  life  than  with  the  quality  of  it. 

This  truly  becomes  apparent  in  her  complaint.  Set  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  poem 
by  a  shift  in  rhyme  scheme  and  in  the  type  of  stanza,  something  that  further  calls  attention  to 
the  words  she  utters,  the  content  of  the  complaint  is  extremely  superficial,  and  as  such  helps 
to  establish  Cresseid  as  an  unsympathetic  and  selfish  character.  Lee  Patterson  sees  the 
complaint  as  another  way  for  Cresseid  to  avoid  responsibility  for  her  actions.  "Turning 
herself  into  an  object  she  avoids  subjectivity"  ("Christian  and  Pagan  in  The  Testament  of 
Cresseid"  707).^^  The  complaint  is  seven  stanzas  long.  In  the  first  five,  she  mourns  what 

Cresseid's  Complaint  is  discussed  by  numerous  critics.  See  Denton  Fox,  Poems  of 
Robert  Henryson,  90-91;  Melvin  Storm,  "The  Intertextual  Cresseida:  Chaucer's  Henryson 
or  Henryson's  Chaucer?,"  1 16,  who  points  out  that  Cresseid  does  ask  others  to  learn  from 
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she  has  lost  through  this  disease.  (As  many  critics  have  noted,  this  is  linked  to  the  famous 
"ubi  sunt"  tradition  of  medieval  poetry).  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  entire  list  of  things 
she  misses  revolves  around  material  objects  or  her  position  in  society.  "Quhair  is  thy 
chalmer  wantounlie  besene,  /  . . .  Spycis  and  wyne  to  thy  coUatioun,  /  The  cowpis  all  of 
gold  and  silver  schene,"  (416,418-419).  When  she  does  actually  mention  other  people  in 
her  lament,  she  does  not  miss  her  relationship  with  them,  but  rather  the  status  of  the  people 
she  associated  with.  For  example,  when  mentioning  her  garden,  she  laments  the  flowers  and 
the  beautiful  paths  she  used  to  walk.  She  then  says,  "With  ladyis  fair  in  carrolling  to  gane  / 
And  se  the  royall  rinkis  in  thair  array,  /  In  garmentis  gay  gamischit  on  everie  grane?"  (431- 
433).  The  ladies  she  seems  to  miss  because  she  can  no  longer  carol  with  them;  in  other 
words,  she  can  no  longer  showcase  her  own  abihties,  now  lost,  with  the  other  women.  This 
theme  appears  again  a  few  lines  later,  where  she  seems  to  miss  carroling  solely  because  it  is 
one  more  talent  she  can  no  longer  display.  "My  cleir  voice  and  courtlie  carrolling,  /  Quhair  I 
was  wont  with  ladyis  for  to  sing,  /  Is  rawk  as  ruik,  full  hiddeous,  hoir  and  hace;"  (443-445). 
She  also  misses  the  opportunity  to  observe  (and  perhaps  mingle  with)  the  royal  set, 
something  that  again  would  reflect  on  her  status.  This  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  stanza 
as  well,  where  she  sighs  at  having  to  be  "Ludget  amang  the  lepper  leid,  'AUace!'"  (451). 
Once  again,  it  is  status  that  concerns  her.  The  one  person  she  neglects  to  mention  here  is 
her  father.  Given  the  closer  relationship  Henryson  depicts  between  them,  the  fact  that  she 
does  not  appear  to  miss  him  at  all  makes  her  look  seemingly  callous  and  self-absorbed. 

Cresseid's  prayer  sequence,  and  its  resultant  trial  of  the  gods,  is  unquestionable  the 
major  sequence  in  the  poem,  and  Henryson  utilizes  Cresseid's  speech  here  to  condemn  her. 
Considering  the  length  of  the  poem  (616  lines),  the  prayer  and  judgment  scene  take  up  a 

the  example  of  her  life;  Edwin  D.  Craun,  "Blaspheming  her  'Awin  God':  Cresseid's 
'Lamentatioun  '  in  Henry  son's  Testament"  35-39,  who  discusses  how  Cresseid  learns  to 
accept  adversity  with  each  set  speech  in  the  poem,  and  who  sees  her  understanding  here  that 
the  ftiture  is  fickle  and  the  world  changes  and  is  not  fixed;  Derek  Pearsall,  "Quha  Wait  Gif 
all  That  Chaucer  Wrait  Was  Trew?,"  176-178,  who  mentions  that  after  her  punishment 
Cresseid  only  feels  self-pity. 
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huge  portion  of  it  -  over  200  lines.  In  this  section  Henryson  is  attendant  to  the  surrounding 

circumstances  of  Cresseid's  prayer,  indicating  that  he  realizes  that  prayer  consists  of  more 

than  mere  words.  Yet  the  surrounding  elements  that  he  is  calling  attention  to  are  ones  that 

contribute  to  condemning  Cresseid;  they  do  not  help  to  exonerate  her  or  render  her 

sympathetic.  Furthermore,  the  words  themselves,  and  their  disastrous  result,  remain  the 

focus  of  the  prayer,  rather  than  the  surrounding  elements.'"' 

Henryson  begins  to  set  up  the  sequence  widi  a  brief  description  of  Cresseid's  typical 

or  habitual  prayer  ritual: 

This  auld  Calchas,  efter  the  law  was  tho, 

Wes  keiper  of  the  tempill  as  ane  preist 

In  quhilk  Venus  and  hir  sone  Cupido 

War  honourit,  and  his  chalmer  was  neist; 

To  quhilk  Cresseid,  with  baill  aneuch  in  bresit, 

Usit  to  pas,  hir  prayeris  for  to  say. 

(106-111) 

While  it  is  possible  that  the  "to  quhilk"  refers  to  her  father's  chamber  and  not  the  temple, 
this  seems  less  likely  both  in  general  and  in  contrast  to  the  lines  that  follow.  With  this 
passage,  Henryson  establishes  that  Cresseid  has  some  problems  in  her  approach  to  prayer, 
although  she  is  not  horribly  offending  deities  yet.  In  the  past  she  has  gone  to  the  temple  to 
pray,  so  she  apparently  knows  to  go  the  appropriate  place.  Praying  in  a  temple  or  church 
was  completely  appropriate,  although  there  was  a  concern  with  the  Church  Fathers  that 


'"^  This  sequence  would  have  also  been  horrifying  to  Christians  reading  the  poem,  even 
though  Cresseid  is  insulting  pagan  deities  and  not  a  Christian  God.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  many  theologians  and  writers  saw  the  pagan  gods  as  operating  within  a  Christian 
universe,  although  the  people  worshipping  those  gods  were  not  aware  of  this.  The  gods 
were  seen  as  sort  of  mediators  or  intermediaries  between  mortals  and  the  true  God.  See 
Robert  L.  Kindrick,  "Henryson  and  the  Rhetoricians:  The  Ars  Praedicandi,"  265-266;  John 
McNamara,  "Divine  Justice  in  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  especially  pp.  100-102; 
Malcolm  Pittock,  "The  Complexity  of  Henryson's  The  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  especially 
pp.  198-203.  Other  critics  disagree  with  this  reading.  See  Lee  Patterson,  "Christian  and 
Pagan  in  the  Testament  of  Cresseid" ;  A.  C.  Spearing,  Criticism  and  Medieval  Poetry,  157- 
192;  Dolores  Noll,  "The  Testament  of  Cresseid:  Are  Christian  Interpretations  Valid?,"  16- 
25.  Noll  both  demonstrates  the  connection  between  the  pagan  gods  and  Christian  God  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  shows  how  this  was  not  always  seen  as  irrevocable.  Henryson  does 
not  even  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  gods  are  mediating  for  anyone,  but  presents  them  as 
acting  solely  in  their  own  interest.  This  again  emphasizes  the  lack  of  mediation  in 
Henryson's  poem. 
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praying  should  be  done  in  private.  Origen  devotes  a  section  of  "On  Prayer"  (1 19-123)  to 

the  need  to  pray  in  private  and  not  in  public.  Cresseid's  praying  in  the  temple  would, 

however,  generally  be  seen  as  acceptable.  Her  attitude  in  this  passage  is  not  the  best  frame 

of  mind  for  prayer;  "baill"  is  glossed  as  anguish.  Many  prayer  treatises  focus  on  the  need 

to  wipe  away  all  transitory  concerns  when  praying.  St.  Cyprian  addresses  this  in  his 

discourse  on  "The  Lord's  Prayer": 

Moreover,  when  we  stand  for  prayer,  most  beloved  brethren,  we  should  be  alert 
and  intent  on  our  petitions  with  a  whole  heart.  Let  every  carnal  and  worldly  thought 
depart,  and  let  the  mind  dwell  on  nothing  other  than  that  alone  for  which  it    prays.  (153) 

Cresseid  is  obviously  not  focusing  only  on  her  prayers,  but  is  rather  still  consumed  by  her 

earthly  situation.  The  use  of  the  phrase  "usit  to  pas"  in  line  1 1 1  is  also  significant.  This 

indicates  a  continuing  past  action.  In  other  words,  this  did  not  just  happen  once,  it  happened 

on  multiple  occasions  in  much  the  same  way.  All  of  this  contributes  to  the  idea  that  the  next 

prayer  sequence  is  a  break  with  tradition.  From  the  very  beginning  of  this  passage,  we 

sense  that  what  follows  will  be  drastically  different.  This  again  emphasizes  her  active, 

conscious  spuming  of  the  correct  way  to  pray,  establishing  that  she  knows  better  and  has 

willfully  chosen  to  behave  incorrectly. 

Even  the  description  of  the  day  itself  helps  to  advance  this  tone: 

Quhill  at  the  last,  upon  ane  solempne  day, 
As  custome  was,  the  pepill  far  and  neir 
Befoir  the  none  unto  the  tempill  went 
With  sacrifice,  devoit  in  thair  maneir. 
(112-115) 

Beginning  the  sentence  with  "Quhill"  (until)  signifies  a  change;  things  went  on  in  a  certain 
way  up  to  this  day.  Henryson  also  makes  sure  to  note  that  this  is  a  solemn  day,  a  day  when 
religious  obligation  is  expected.  Thus  Cresseid's  actions  pervert  the  purpose  of  the  day, 
marking  them  as  especially  abhorrent.  Henryson  also  implicitly  contrasts  the  behavior  of  all 
the  other  people  with  Cresseid.  People  came  from  "far  and  neir"  to  the  temple,  implying 
that  some  people  went  out  of  their  way  to  be  present  for  this  occasion,  and  Henryson  states 
that  they  specifically  went  to  the  temple,  whereas  Cresseid,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  did  not. 
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The  most  important  point  that  Henryson  makes  in  these  lines,  however,  is  the  phrase  "devoit 

in  thair  maneir."  This  contrasts  radically  with  the  attitude  that  Cresseid  will  adopt. It 

indicates  that  the  townspeople  are  approaching  the  gods  with  the  correct  attitude  and  intent. 

Intent  is  important  in  both  religious  performances  and  in  medieval  literature;  as  we  have 

seen,  what  people  intend  is  often  more  important  than  the  words  they  speak.  The  contrast 

between  the  devout  intentions  of  the  townspeople  and  Cresseid's  decidedly  undevout  intent 

helps  to  demonstrate  how  serious  Cresseid's  infraction  will  be. 

As  in  the  prayer  sequences  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  Cresseid's  prayer  takes  place  in 

what  is  exphcitly  a  private  setting.  Henryson  reinforces  this  extreme  privacy  several  times 

within  one  stanza.  "Bot  past  into  ane  secreit  orature,  /  . . .  Behind  hir  bak  scho  cloisit  fast 

the  dure"  (120,  122).  The  oratory's  description  as  "secreit"  helps  to  create  an  atmosphere  of 

privacy  and  solitude,  and  Cresseid's  actions  extend  this.  The  door  is  shut,  thus  physically 

isolating  her  from  all  others  as  she  will  be  isolated  even  more  violently  after  the  prayer 

scene,  and  the  door  is  pulled  fast,  which  implies  a  conscious  effort  to  secure  against 

intrusion  rather  then  merely  casually  pulling  the  door  to.  Her  desire  to  pray  in  private  is  not 

of  itself  wrong,  and  indeed  can  be  seen  as  a  positive  part  of  the  prayer  process.  As 

mentioned  above,  praying  in  private  was  perfectly  acceptable  and  even  desirable.  Richard 

Rolle,  in  "Our  Daily  Work,"  sets  forth  the  idea  of  praying  in  private  when  other  options  are 

not  available.  "When  thou  has  done;  go  to  the  church  or  oratory:  and  if  thou  may  go  to 

none,  thy  chamber  make  thy  church."  (145).  For  St.  Cyprian,  praying  in  solitude  becomes  a 

matter  of  requirement  rather  then  necessity,  primarily  because  of  what  it  implies  about  God: 

Finally,  in  His  teaching  the  Lord  bade  us  to  pray  in  secret,  in  hidden  and  remote 
places,  in  our  very  bedchambers,  because  it  is  more  befitting  our  faith  to  realize  that 
God  is  everywhere  present,  that  He  hears  and  sees  all,  and  by  the  plenitude  of  His 
majesty  penetrates  also  hidden  and  secret  places,  as  it  is  written.  (129) 

'8  It  also  contains  an  echo  from  Troilus  and  Criseyde.  When  Troilus  is  roaming  about  the 
temple  before  he  sees  Criseyde,  he  is  examining  all  the  women.  Chaucer  writes:  "Now 
here,  now  there;  for  no  devocioun  /  Hadde  he  to  non,"  {TC  187-188),  which,  given  the 
situation  he  is  in,  emphasizes  Troilus  inappropriate  attitude.  Henryson  transfers  this  to 
Cresseid,  who  does  not  share  the  religious  devotion  of  the  other  townspeople. 
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What  is  at  issue  in  Cresseid's  prayer  is  the  reason  why  she  prays  in  private.  For  Rolle  and 
St.  Cyprian,  the  reason  one  prays  in  private  is  hnked  to  the  desire  to  pray.  Rolle  sees  it  as 
necessity  (when  one  wants  to  pray  and  cannot  be  in  a  church),  and  St.  Cyprian  sees  it  as 
advancing  by  position  what  the  prayer  itself  helps  to  support  (the  glory,  magnificence,  and 
power  of  God).  But  Cresseid's  attitude  is  markedly  different.  She  is  motivated  not  by  any 
personal  devotion,  but  by  a  desire  to  keep  her  expulsion  from  Diomede  as  private  as 
possible: 

Bot  still  Cresseid,  hevie  in  hir  intent, 
Into  the  kirk  wald  not  hir  self  present. 
For  giving  of  the  pepill  ony  deming 
Of  hir  expuls  fra  Diomeid  the  king, 
Bot  past  into  ane  secreit  orature, 
Quhair  scho  micht  weip  hir  wofull  desteny. 
(116-121) 

The  contrast  with  the  other  supplicants,  so  "devoit  in  thair  maneir,"  becomes  clear.  She  is, 
first  of  all,  "hevie  in  hir  intent,"  implying  that  her  purpose  here  is  somehow  weighing  on 
her,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  the  kind  of  intent  she  should  have  if  she  is  to  pray.  The  use  of  the 
word  intent  is  especially  significant.  As  we  have  seen,  the  intent  of  the  person  praying,  or,  in 
fact,  speaking,  sometimes  determines  meaning  more  than  what  they  actually  say,  where  they 
say  it,  or  to  whom  they  say  it.  Something  about  Cresseid's  intent,  at  any  rate,  is  seriously 
out  of  sorts,  and  Henryson  makes  sure  to  call  our  attention  to  it.  Secondly,  and  perhaps 
more  importandy,  Cresseid  refuses  to  put  aside  her  cares  for  earthly,  transitory,  and  material 
things  in  favor  of  spiritual  or  eternal  things.  Although  this  is  a  day,  place,  and  time  when 
her  focus  should  be  on  the  gods,  Cresseid  is  unable  to  remove  her  attention  from  herself 
and  her  problems.  Her  concern  here  remains  fixed  on  what  other  people  will  think  and  say. 
Indeed,  when  she  passes  into  the  secret  oratory  it  is  so  that  she  can  "weip  hir  wofull 
desteny"  (121)  and  not  actually  so  that  she  can  perform  her  prayers  in  private.'^ 

This  is  very  similar  to  Troilus  in  Chaucer's  text,  who  should  be  celebrating  a  solemn 
religious  occasion  and  instead  is  running  around  mocking  lovers.  Yet  for  this  transgression, 
he  is  shot  with  Cupid's  arrow.  Cresseid  is  turned  into  a  leper.  This  discrepancy  emphasizes 
how  quick  Henryson  is  to  punish  Cresseid's  transgressions. 
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Once  she  is  within  the  oratory,  her  impious  actions  become  much  more  obvious. 
Henryson  at  first  depicts  her  with  a  physical  position  that  is  on  the  surface  quite 
appropriate.  "And  on  hir  kneis  bair  fell  doun  in  hy"  (123).2o  Her  words,  however,  make  a 
complete  mockery  of  her  pious  attitude.  Indeed,  even  before  she  speaks,  her  state  of  mind 
signals  to  the  reader  that  she  is  about  to  commit  a  sinful  act.  "Upon  Venus  and  Cupide 
angerly  /  Scho  cryit  out,  and  said  on  this  same  wyse,  /  'AUace,  that  ever  I  maid  you 
sacrifice'"(124-126).2i  jhg  fact  that  she  accuses  the  gods  specifically  with  anger  is  enough, 
even  without  the  ensuing  words,  to  get  her  into  trouble.  One  was  not  supposed  to  pray  if 
one  was  angry  with  another  person  or  knew  that  someone  was  angry  with  you;  imagine 
how  much  more  inappropriate  it  would  be  to  be  angry  with  the  divinities  to  whom  you  were 
praying.  Tertullian  mentions  the  need  not  to  be  angry  in  "On  Prayer"  (108),  and  Origen 
carries  this  a  step  further  by  stating  not  only  that  one  should  not  be  angry,  but  also  that  one 
should  clear  one's  mind  of  earthly  ideas  before  prayer.  "Vain  repetitions  ought  not  to  be 
used  . . . ,  nor  should  little  things  be  requested  nor  prayers  made  for  earthly  things,  nor 
should  we  go  to  prayer  with  anger  and  with  troubled  thoughts"  (97).  Thus  Cresseid  is  both 
angry  with  the  gods  and  not  focusing  on  the  appropriate  ends  of  prayer. 

Cresseid's  prayer  to  Venus  and  Cupid  reflects  much  about  the  relationship  she 
perceives  herself  as  having  with  them.  Again,  the  very  focus  of  her  prayer  is  something  that 


20 Although  this  is,  in  fact,  a  correct  attitude  for  prayer,  it  is  also  possible  that  it  reflects  yet 
another  incorrect  and  impious  act  on  Cresseid's  part.  At  the  end  of  the  Testament,  when 
Cresseid  realizes  who  it  is  who  has  given  her  the  generous  alms,  she  has  a  similar  reaction. 
"Stifter  than  steil  thair  stert  ane  bitter  stound  /  Throwout  hir  hart,  and  fell  doun  to  the 
ground"(538-539).  She  appears  to  have  a  habit  of  collapsing  to  the  ground  when  she 
endures  extreme  emotional  duress.  If  this  is  the  real  reason  for  her  falling  to  her  knees  at 
line  123,  then  her  actions  are  even  more  impious;  she  is  assuming  a  position  of  prayer  only 
as  a  result  of  her  concern  with  her  physical  life.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  instance  of  a  sort  of 
physical  blasphemy. 

21  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  Cresseid  does  not  actually  call  out  to  Venus  and  Cupid 
in  the  text.  The  beginning  of  the  prayer  occurs  only  in  indirect  discourse;  Henryson  reports 
it  to  us. 
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should  not  be  the  subject  of  prayer.  Both  early  and  late  prayer  treatises  focus  on  praying 

for  spiritual,  and  not  earthly,  things.  Origen  writes: 

We  must  pray,  therefore,  we  must  pray  for  the  things  that  are  chiefly  and  truly  great 
and  heavenly.  And  we  must  leave  to  God  what  concerns  the  shadows  that 
accompany  the  chief  goods,  since  He  knows  what  we  need  of  our  mortal  body 
before  we  ask  Him.  ("On  Prayer"  1 17) 

Yet  Cresseid's  concern  is  with  her  physical/material  life  and  with  her  position  in  society: 

Ye  gave  me  anis  ane  devine  responsaill 
That  I  suld  be  the  flour  of  luif  in  Troy; 
Now  am  I  maid  ane  unworthie  outwaill. 
And  all  in  cair  translatit  is  my  joy. 
Quha  sail  me  gyde?  Quha  sail  me  now  convoy. 
Sen  I  fra  Diomeid  and  nobill  Troylus 
Am  clene  excludit,  as  abject  odious? 
(127-133) 

Her  concern  is  that  she  no  longer  has  anyone  to  cleave  to.  Note  the  repeating  emphasis  on 

solitude  within  the  passage:  "outwaill",  excluded,  the  repeated  questions  of  who  will  be  with 

her  now,  which  indirectly  reinforce  the  idea  that  she  is  currently  alone.  But  actually  she  is 

not  alone,  or  even  bereft,  since  her  father  has  readily,  even  joyfully,  accepted  her  back  into 

his  home,  so  her  prayer  is  not  merely  focusing  on  material  things,  but  on  material  things  that 

are  not  true.  In  other  words,  her  speech  is  not  reflecting  reality,  a  major  problem  for 

medieval  thinkers.  In  the  second  stanza  of  her  prayer,  she  moves  from  complaining  about 

what  she  does  not  have  to  actively  blaming  the  gods  for  her  current  predicament: 

O  fals  Cupide,  is  nane  to  wyte  bot  thow 

And  thy  mother,  of  lufe  the  blind  goddes! 

Ye  causit  me  alwayis  understand  and  trow 

The  seid  of  lufe  was  sawin  in  my  face, 

And  ay  grew  grene  throw  your  supplie  and  grace. 

Bot  now,  allace,  that  seid  with  froist  is  slane. 

And  I  fra  luifferis  left,  and  all  forlane" 

(134-140) 

Her  speech  does  seem  to  indicate  that  Cresseid  was  promised  something  by  the  gods,  since 
she  refers  to  both  the  "devine  responsaill"  and  to  them  having  "causit  me  alwayis 
understand  and  trow."  She  has  to  get  these  ideas  from  somewhere,  and  there  is  not  an 
indication  in  the  text  that  she  is  lying  about  this,  only  that  she  has  blasphemed  against  the 
gods.  Indeed,  Edwin  Craun  points  this  out  in  his  article  "'Blaspheming  Her  'Awin  God': 
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Cresseid's  'Lamentatioun'  in  Henry  son's  Testament."  He  mentions  that  in  his  response  to 
Cresseid's  prayer  Cupid  does  not  deny  what  Cresseid  says  about  her  position  as  the  "flower 
of  love"  (indeed,  as  critics  have  pointed  out,  he  claims  the  same  phrase  himself  in  reference 
to  her): 

Whatever  the  case,  Cupid's  neglect  of  Cresseid's  specific  accusation  -  along  with 
his  omission  of  any  reference  to  Diomede  or  to  Cresseid's  vulnerability  in  the 
Greek  camp  -  does  indicate  that  Henryson  is  not  offering,  in  Cupid's  indictment,  a 
full  and  utterly  objective  account  of  Cresseid's  adversity.  (30-31  f.  1 1)^^ 

Craun  is  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  Henryson  ignores  other  elements  of  the  speech 

act  outside  the  actual  words  uttered.  Although  Cresseid's  complaint  may  be  perfectly 

legitimate,  the  fact  that  she  dared  to  voice  it  against  the  gods  outweighed  any  betrayal  on 

their  part.  Both  Henryson  and  Cupid  seem  to  believe  that  by  verbally  pointing  out  the 

unfairness  in  the  system,  Cresseid  deserves  to  be  punished. 

What  Cresseid's  prayer  also  demonstrates,  however,  is  how  she  perceives  her 

relationship  to  the  gods  to  be  constructed.  Clearly  it  is  construed  as  a  contract.  Cresseid 

says  the  gods  agreed  to  make  her  the  flower  of  love,  and  the  gods  do  not  deny  this.  They 

are  angered,  rather,  by  her  refusal  to  pay  them  the  positive  kind  of  attention  they  want,  such 

as  sacrifice,  prayer,  etc.  This  contractual  relationship  is  very  similar  to  the  type  of 

relationship  that  is  presented  in  The  Knight's  Tale,  where  the  gods  fulfill  the  very  letter,  if 

not  the  spirit,  of  their  devotee's  requests.^^  The  prayer  that  moves  the  gods  here,  however,  is 


22  Many  critics  have  pointed  out  that  the  relationship  between  god  and  devotee  here  appears 
to  be  more  of  a  contract.  As  long  as  Cresseid  fulfills  her  part  of  the  bargain,  the  gods  fiilfiU 
theirs.  (Although,  as  Craun  points  out,  the  gods  may  akeady  have  reneged  on  the  contract 
before  Cresseid  starts  her  prayer.  Thus  it  is  what  she  says  in  her  prayer  and  not  her 
behavior  that  upsets  them.  Cupid's  response  supports  this  reading).  See  A.C.  Spearing, 
Criticism  and  Medieval  Poetry,  187,  who  discusses  the  point  that  if  she  had  not  spoken,  she 
would  not  have  been  punished;  Edwin  D.  Craun,  "Blaspheming  Her  'Awin  God':  Cesseid's 
'Lamentatioun'  in  Henryson's  Testament,"  30-31,  footnote  11;  John  McNamara,  "Language 
as  Action  in  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid, "  43;  Marshall  W.  Steams,  "Henryson  and 
Chaucer,"  276-280;  Lee  Patterson,  "Christian  and  Pagan  in  The  Testament  of  Cresseid," 
700-701. 

23  For  a  reading  of  The  Knight's  Tale  and  The  Testament  of  Cresseid  that  discusses  the 
similarities  between  the  two  see  A.  C.  Spearing,  Criticism  and  Medieval  Poetry,  174-176. 
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not  a  request,  but  rather  an  accusation.  They  are  enraged  that  she  has  accused  them  of  not 

performing  what  they  promised.  The  potential  of  this  is  what  upsets  Venus  and  Mars  in 

The  Knight's  Tale,  and  what  brings  about  the  solution  of  Saturn. 

What  Cresseid  is  actually  punished  for  in  the  text  is  clearly  her  blasphemy. 

Numerous  critics  mention  this,  as  well  as  the  scene  with  the  gods  themselves  where  it  is  her 

words  and  not  her  actions  that  are  offensive  to  them.^"*  [Interesting,  then,  that  almost 

everyone  who  writes  about  the  poem  discusses  how  throughout  the  poem  Cresseid  must 

learn  about  what  she  has  done  wrong  to  Troilus,  when  the  only  thing  she  has  done  wrong 

within  the  poem  is  blaspheme.  And  it  is  not  as  if  she  can  atone  for  the  blasphemy  and  thus 

change  what  has  happened  to  her.]  Both  Cupid  and  Cresseid,  when  she  awakes,  view  her 

actions  as  blasphemous,  and  presumably  the  other  gods  do  as  well  since  they  agree  to 

punish  her  for  her  actions: 

"Lo,"  quod  Cupid,  "quha  will  blaspheme  the  name 
Of  his  awin  god,  outher  in  word  or  deid. 
To  all  goddis  he  dois  baith  lak  and  schame. 
And  suld  have  bittir  panis  to  his  meid." 
(274-277) 

Cupid  here  beheves  that  it  is  one  who  blasphemes  his  own  god  who  deserves  punishment.^^ 
Here  we  begin  to  see  one  major  difference  between  Chaucer  and  Henryson.  In  The  Wife  of 
Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale,  Chaucer  allows  the  Wife  not  exactly  to  blaspheme,  but  at  the 
very  least  to  treat  her  God  with  less  than  respect  while  not  suffering  from  it ;  indeed,  she 
rather  seems  to  triumph.  Henryson,  in  contrast,  does  not  allow  Cresseid  to  make  even  one 
inappropriate  prayer  without  being  punished.  The  Wife  uses  curses  in  order  to  try  to 
appropriate  or  borrow  the  power  of  the  Divine;  she  wishes  those  she  does  not  approve  of  lo 
be  punished.  And  as  far  as  we  know,  she  does  not  suffer  any  physical  or  even  mental 

24  For  example,  John  McNamara,  "Divine  Justice  in  Henryson's  Testament,"  103.  For  a 
view  that  sees  Henryson  as  setting  up  this  passage  to  make  it  look  as  if  Cresseid  is  being 
punished  for  a  very  minor,  or  nonexistent,  transgression,  see  Mairi  Ann  CuUen,  "Cresseid 
Excused:  a  Rereading  of  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  148-149. 

25  For  a  discussion  of  blasphemy  and  how  it  is  defined  and  disseminated  in  different 
cultures  and  time  periods  see  David  Lawton,  Blasphemy. 
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punishment  for  this.  But  when  Cresseid  complains  about  a  violation  of  a  contract  with  the 

gods,  she  incurs  divine  wrath.  And  the  interesting  point  is  that  Cresseid  does  seem  to  have  a 

somewhat  legitimate  gripe.  The  gods  have  failed  to  uphold  their  end  of  the  bargain,  and 

Cresseid  has  called  them  on  it.  By  not  exploring  the  rights  of  Cresseid's  claim,  Heruyson 

keeps  her  illicit  prayer  in  the  foreground  and  thus  fails  to  allow  the  reader  to  have  any 

sympathy  for  her.  He  makes  sure  that  it  is  the  misdeeds,  and  in  this  case  specifically  verbal 

ones,  that  remain  the  focus  of  the  passage. 

Cresseid  also  realizes  the  implications  of  her  words  when  she  awakens  from  her 

swoon  and  discovers  her  altered  appearance: 

Weiping  full  sair,  "Lo,  quhat  it  is"  quod  sche, 
"With  fraward  langage  for  to  mufe  and  steir 
Our  craibit  goddis;  and  sa  is  sene  on  me! 
My  blaspheming  now  have  I  bocht  ful  deir; 
All  eirdlie  joy  and  mirth  I  set  areir. 
Allace,  this  day;  allace,  this  wofuU  tyde 
Quhen  I  began  with  my  goddis  for  to  chyde!" 
(351-357) 

Cresseid  mentions  her  "fraward"  language,  which  means  that  her  speech  has  somehow  been 

aggressive  or  overstepped  boundaries.^^  And  it  is  this  type  of  language  that  has  the  power  to 

move  the  gods.  Here  we  begin  to  see,  as  John  McNamara  has  pointed  out,  precisely  how 

powerful  language  is  within  this  text: 

Here  she  accuses  Venus  and  Cupid  of  violating  their  contract  with  her,  of  not 
power  to  affect  her  life,  even  to  provoking  the  wrath  of  the  gods  "("Language  As 
Action  in  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid"  43). 

And  in  fact  it  is  Cresseid's  language  that  has  managed  to  move  the  gods,  as  presumably 

other  language  or  actions  (such  as  the  sacrifices  taking  place  within  the  temple  adjacent  to 

the  oratory)  do  not.  Rather  than  praying  in  the  oratory,  Cresseid  has  used  her  prayer  as  a 

platform  for  blasphemy  and  has  paid  the  ultimate  price. 


2*  For  a  discussion  of  the  Testament  as  a  text  "obsessed  with  errency  and,  as  such,  [it  is]  a 
text  obsessed  with  decorum"(58),  see  Catherine  S.  Cox,  "Fraward  Language  and  Wanton 
Play:  The  'Commoun'  Text  of  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid." 
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In  case  the  lesson  of  Cresseid's  infraction  of  the  rules  of  prayer  is  not  clear  to  the 

reader  yet,  Henryson  introduces  the  figure  of  the  little  child  to  help  emphasize  this  point. 

Coming  to  summon  Cresseid  to  dinner,  the  child  calls  from  outside  the  oratory, 

Madame,  your  father  biddis  yow  cum  in  hy: 
He  has  merwell  sa  lang  on  grouf  ye  ly, 
And  sayis  your  beedes  bene  to  lang  sum  deill; 
The  goddis  wait  all  your  intent  full  weill. 
(361-364) 

The  truth  of  this  matter  has  akeady  been  made  very  clear  to  Cresseid;  the  gods  have  indeed 
understood  her  intent  all  too  well  and  have  punished  her  for  it.  Calchas'  message  through 
the  child  indicates  that  Cresseid  does  not  need  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  vocalizing  her 
prayers,  but  that  the  gods  will  know  her  intent  without  words.  The  point  here  seems  to  be 
the  same  one  that  the  prayer  treatises  make  consistently  and  repeatedly;  it  is  not  the  words 
that  one  says  that  make  the  prayer  known  to  God,  but  the  intentions,  thoughts,  and  emotions 
behind  it.  Indeed,  this  leads  to  a  picture  of  prayer  as  something  you  do  to  help  yourself 
know  things,  since  God  already  knows  them.  This  is  written  about  frequently.  Aquinas  and 
Augustine  both  reflect  this  idea.  "...  for  He  knows,  as  the  Lord  Himself  said,  what  is 
needful  for  us  before  we  ask  Him"  (Augustine,  "Letter  130:  To  Proba"  387).  "We  need  to 
pray  to  God,  not  in  order  to  make  known  to  Him  our  needs  or  desires,  but  that  we  ourselves 
may  be  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  God's  help  in  these  matters" 
(Aquinas,  "Question  LXXXIII"  35).  Yet  it  is  only  when  Cresseid  actually  vocalizes  her 
prayer  that  she  gets  into  trouble,  although  she  clearly  did  not  have  a  perfect  devotion  even 
before  this  incident.  Henryson  seems  to  be  offering  some  interesting  points  about  actual 
verbal  vs.  intemal  infractions  as  both  Catherine  Cox  in  "Fraward  Language"  and  John 
McNamara  in  "Language  as  Action"  point  out. 

How  Cresseid  is  punished  is  also  controversial.  She  is  stricken  with  leprosy,  but 
this  was  seen  in  two  ways  in  Medieval  Scotland.^''  On  the  one  hand,  leprosy  is  seen  as  a 

2''For  discussions  of  Cresseid's  diagnosis  as  a  leper  see  Marshall  W.  Steams,  "Robert 
Henryson  and  the  Leper  Cresseid,"  who  talks  about  how  realistic  the  details  are;  Johnstone 
Parr,  "Cresseid's  Leprosy  Again,"  which  is  a  response  to  Steams  article.  For  an  altemate 
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punishment  for  theological  transgression.  Thus  it  fits  perfectly  with  her  actions  against  the 
gods,  and  is  an  appropriate  punishment.  However,  leprosy  was  also  perceived  as  linked 
with  sexual  promiscuity,  and  as  such  would  be  linked  with  her  behavior  to  Troilus  in 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  and  her  possible  actions  among  the  Greeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
poem.  Thus  many  critics  see  the  leprosy  as  more  important  to  her  betrayal  of  Troilus  than 
her  betrayal  of  the  gods.^s  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  in  using  leprosy  Henryson  is 
still  focusing  on  her  behavior  in  prayer,  even  if  his  choice  of  punishment  does  have  other 
layers  to  it. 

Even  in  Cresseid's  last  speech  in  the  poem,  when  she  has  suffered  just  about  as 

much  physical  and  mental  anguish  as  he  can  create,  Henryson  continues  to  portray  Cresseid 

unfavorably.  He  uses  her  own  speech  to  do  this,  again  emphasizing  the  importance  of 

language  itself  that  the  entire  poem  has  been  concerned  with.  Even  while  she  is  able  to 

"learn"  from  her  treatment  of  Troilus,  Henryson  adds  touches  that  danm  her,  however 

implicitly.  He  begins  in  her  impassioned  lament  after  she  has  been  informed  that  she  just 

saw  Troilus.  As  was  mentioned  earlier,  having  Cresseid  not  recognize  Troilus  reinforces  the 

viewpoint  on  Cresseid's  illness  see  Beryl  Rowland,  "The  'Seikness  Incurabill'  in  Henryson's 
Testament  of  Cresseid."  She  believes  that  Henryson  means  to  show  Cresseid  as  suffering 
from  syphilis. 

28  See  Maui  Ann  Cullen,  "Cresseid  Excused:  A  Re-Reading  of  Henryson's  Testament  of 
Cresseid, "  1 5 1  - 1 54.  (Cullen  gets  part  of  her  argument  from  Denton  Fox's  reading  of  the 
Testament).  Also  Denton  Fox,  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson,  88-89;  Eugenie  Freed,  "Ane 
Mirour  Mak  of  Me:  Robert  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid  as  a  Mirour  of  Morality,"5, 
who  sees  it  as  impossible  for  Cresseid's  leprosy  to  be  related  to  sexual  promiscuity  within 
the  context  of  the  narrative.  For  critics  who  regard  Cresseid's  leprosy  as  solely  the  result  of 
her  sexual  promiscuity,  and  see  the  reason  for  it  within  Cresseid  herself  and  not  the  gods, 
see  Ralph  Hanna  III,  "Cresseid's  Dream  and  Henryson's  Testament  "  Jane  Adamson, 
"Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid:  'Fyre'  and  'Cauld,'"  48-51;  Jhama  Sanyal,  "The  Reader 
as  Author:  Influence  or  Anxiety,"  69.  Cox  and  Freidman  see  the  leprosy  as  connected  with 
both  blasphemy  and  sexual  promiscuity.  Catherine  S.  Cox,  "Fraward  Language  and 
Wanton  Play:  The  'Commoun'  Text  of  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid"  63-64, 
discusses  the  link  between  Cresseid's  sexual  and  linguistic  transgressions  throughout  the 
text.  John  B.  Friedman,  "Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid  and  the  Judicio  Solis  in 
Conviviis  Saturnis  of  Simon  of  Couvis,"  20-22,  says  leprosy  could  be  connected  to  both 
blasphemy  and  sexual  promiscuity  or  lust.  For  a  discussion  of  leprosy  that  examines  how 
lepers  were  frequently  seen  as  being  brought  closer  to  God  see  Kevin  J.  Harty,  "Cresseid 
and  Her  Narrator:  A  Reading  of  Robert  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid ,"  761-762,  and 
Fox,  Poems  of  Robert  Henryson,  89. 
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idea  that  he  was  not  important  to  her,  and  that  their  love  affair  was  for  her  more  lust  than 
love.  It  makes  her  look  as  fickle  and  fleeting  as  Henryson  has  been  at  pains  to  portray  her 
throughout  the  poem.  In  her  final  speech  before  the  testament,  she  laments  her  treatment  of 
Troilus  extensively: 

0  fals  Cresseid  and  trew  knicht  Troylus! 
Thy  lufe,  thy  lawtie,  and  thy  gentilnes 

1  countit  small  in  my  prosperitie, 
Sa  efflated  I  was  in  wantones, 

And  clam  upon  the  fickill  quheill  sa  hie. 
All  faith  and  lufe  I  promissit  to  the 
Was  in  the  self  ficlall  and  frivolous: 
O  fals  Cresseid  and  trew  knicht  Troilus! 
(546-553) 

Not  only  was  she  false  to  Troilus,  but  she  used  language  to  deceive  him,  promising  him  love 
and  faith  and  then  betraying  him.  She  goes  on  in  this  manner  for  three  more  stanzas.  What 
Henryson  fails  to  bring  up  at  this  point  is  the  circumstances  of  Cresseid's  leaving  Troilus. 
From  the  context  of  the  speech,  indeed  throughout  the  entire  poem,  the  fact  that  Cresseid 
was  traded  to  the  Trojans  against  her  will  is  downplayed,  if  not  eliminated.  Henryson 
makes  it  appear  as  if  Cresseid  has  randomly  traded  one  war  hero  for  another,  without  any 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  switch.  Cresseid  herself  does  not  even  mention  this  in 
her  final  lament,  choosing  instead  to  focus  on  her  inability  to  remain  "true"  to  Troilus. 

Henryson  damns  Cresseid  in  the  next  life  as  well  as  in  the  current  one.  Because  she 
is  a  pagan,  there  is  almost  no  chance  that  she  will  reach  a  Christian  conception  of  heaven,  as 
medieval  readers  of  the  poem  would  have  been  aware.  This  is  a  huge  contrast  with  Troilus 
and  Criseyde,  where  Troilus  at  least  briefly  ascends  into  the  eighth  sphere,  thus  implying 
that  he  will  be  able  to  stay  in  some  level  of  the  Christian  afterlife.  Henryson  emphasizes 
Cresseid's  doom  by  having  her  leave  her  soul  to  Diana.^^  "My  spreit  I  leif  to  Diane,  quhair 
scho  dwellis,  /  To  walk  with  hir  in  waist  woodis  and  wellis"  (587-588).  As  critics  have 
pointed  out,  just  because  Cresseid  leaves  her  spirit  to  Diana  does  not  mean  that  she  actually 

29  For  a  discussion  of  literary  testaments  see  Julia  Boffey,  "Lydgate,  Henryson,  and  the 
Literary  Testament." 
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ends  up  thereto  Choosing  to  leave  her  soul  to  Diana  is  somewhat  ironic,  since  Diana,  in  her 

manifestation  as  the  moon,  is  one  of  the  deities  who  has  physically  punished  her  and  thus 

brought  her  to  her  current  position.  The  fact  that  Cresseid's  punishment  is  caused  by  the 

blasphemy  means  that  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  her  regret  over  her  behavior  to 

Troilus  is  going  to  alter  how  the  gods  regard  her,  or  even  how  she  regards  them.  Although 

Cresseid  does  claim,  "Nane  but  my  self  as  now  I  will  accuse, "  (574),  her  speech  makes  it 

clear  that  this  is  in  reference  to  her  behavior  as  a  lover,  not  as  a  supplicant.  She  never  is 

actually  sorry  for  the  thoughts  behind  the  blasphemy,  but  rather  only  speaking  the 

blasphemy  and  thus  opening  herself  up  to  punishment.  As  Thomas  Craik  points  out, "... 

it  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  attack  on  Cupid  and  Venus  or  her  complaint  against  Fortune, 

and  so  it  does  not  mean  that  she  is  here  accepting  the  whole  responsibility  for  her 

misfortunes"  ("The  Substance  and  Structure  of  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  39).3' 

Henryson  thus  damns  her  rather  subtly  in  her  final  moments.  It  looks  as  if  she  is  asking 

for  penitent  things,  but  the  circumstances  surrounding  her  petitions  makes  it  unlikely  that 

she  will  actually  achieve  them. 

Furthermore,  her  last  words  in  the  poem  again  reinforce  her  "disloyalty"  to  Troilus 

and  demonstrate  that  her  concern  with  earthly  matters  is  truly  her  main  focus,  even  in  the 

moment  of  her  death.  Sabine  Volk-Birke  believes  Henryson  is  validating  Cresseid: 

She  disposes  of  everything  she  has,  on  the  material,  the  social,  and  the  spiritual 
level.  In  all  these  spheres,  she  accepts  responsibihty  and  acknowledges  her 
freedom  to  act . . .  she  makes  decisions  in  her  own  text  about  her  body,  her 
memory,  and  her  soul,  which  embody  her  coming  of  age  as  a  socially,  morally,  and 
spiritually  responsible  adult.  (177,  182) 

Volk-Birke  argues  that  Henryson  is  not  punishing  Cresseid  here,  but  rather  demonstrating 

that  Cresseid  realizes  and  accepts  her  "sin."  But  a  close  reading  of  the  text  shows  that  more 

is  going  on  here.  The  last  words  Henryson  has  her  say  reintroduce  her  affair  with  Diomede 

3"  For  critics  who  discuss  the  ambiguity  of  Cresseid's  fate  see  Melvin  Storm,  "The 
Intertextual  Cresseida:  Chaucer's  Henryson  or  Henryson's  Chaucer,"  122;  John  McNamara, 
"Divine  Justice  in  Henryson's  Testament  of  Cresseid,"  99,  107. 

3'  See  also  Matthew  P.  McDiarmid,  "Robert  Henryson  in  His  Poems,"  39. 
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into  the  consciousness  of  the  reader.  "O  Diomeid,  thou  hes  baith  broche  and  belt  /  Quhilk 

Troylus  gave  me  in  takning  /  Of  his  trew  lufe"  and  with  that  word  scho  swelt"  (589-591). 

Although  presumably  she  is  expressing  sorrow  for  giving  these  items  to  Diomede,  the  fact 

that  she  mentions  them  now  brings  her  former  faithlessness  to  Troilus,  rather  than  her 

penitence  for  it,  back  to  the  reader's  mind.  Furthermore,  the  last  person  she  addresses  in 

this  life  is  Diomede,  rather  than  Diana,  which  would  have  ended  her  life  on  a  more  spiritual 

note.  Instead  Henryson  has  her  focusing  on  the  material  and  transitory  world  with  her  last 

breath,  which  demonstrates  that  her  obsession  with  this  world  has  not  really  changed  all  that 

much.  Structurally,  this  petition  would  have  made  much  more  sense  earlier  in  her  testament 

when  she  was  dispensing  her  belongings,  especially  the  ring  which  Troilus  has  given  her. 

Placing  it  after  her  speech  about  her  soul  makes  her  appear  focused  on  the  material,  and 

much  less  important,  again. 

The  final  stanza  of  the  poem  re-introduces  the  narrator's  voice  one  last  time,  and 

provides  some  final  clues  as  to  the  importance  of  speech  in  the  text: 

Now  worthie  wemen,  in  this  ballet  schort. 
Maid  for  your  worschip  and  instructioun, 
Of  cheritie,  I  monische  and  exhort, 
Ming  not  your  lufe  with  fals  deceptioun: 
Beir  in  your  mynd  this  schort  conclusioun 
Of  fair  Cresseid,  as  I  have  said  befoir. 
Sen  scho  is  deid  I  speik  of  hir  no  moir. 
(610-616) 

Despite  his  claim  earlier  in  the  poem  to  want  to  defend  Cresseid,  this  stanza  emphasizes  her 
status  as  an  example  to  other  women.  He  claims  to  have  made  this  poem  for  women's 
instruction  rather  than  as  a  spontaneous  outpouring  of  charity  for  Cresseid.  The  emphasis 
on  speech  continues  up  to  the  last  lines  of  the  poem.  He  does  not  emphasize  the  writing  of 
the  story,  but  rather  the  speaking,  putting  the  entire  text  into  the  position  of  a  speech  act  and 
focusing  on  the  verbal  element.  Henryson  will  "speik"  no  more  of  Cresseid,  and  thus  report 
her  speech  no  more.  In  the  final  lines  of  the  poem,  then,  he  continues  to  place  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  speech  itself  to  his  poem,  and  not  necessarily  the  surrounding  elements. 
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It  also  echoes  the  speech  that  placed  Cresseid  into  trouble  in  the  first  place,  pointing  out  that 
concerns  regarding  speech  inform  the  entire  poem. 

Throughout  the  Testament  of  Cresseid,  Henryson  strives  to  make  Cresseid  appear 
as  negative  and  culpable  as  he  possibly  can.  He  does  this  in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  making 
her  less  isolated  than  she  was  in  Chaucer's  poem  to  making  her  much  more  confident  and 
thus  less  easily  manipulated.  The  main  way  in  which  Henryson  achieves  this,  however,  is 
by  portraying  Cresseid's  spiritual  behavior  as  negatively  as  possible.  Rather  than  using 
religious  language  to  give  her  strength,  as  Chaucer  does  in  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and 
Tale,  Henryson  uses  it  to  punish  Cresseid.  And  instead  of  focusing  on  the  surrounding 
circumstances  of  her  speech  acts,  he  spends  much  of  the  poem  focusing  on  her  actual 
speech.  Her  incorrect  use  of  religious  language  and  lack  of  concern  with  the  attitude  of  the 
gods  makes  her  appear  even  more  frivolous  and  self-concerned  than  before,  and  insures  that 
she  is  punished  in  both  this  life  and  the  next. 


CHAPTER  8 
CONCLUSION 

The  previous  pages  have  demonstrated  that  Chaucer's  treatment  of  prayer  was 
anything  but  casual.  He  clearly  did  not  regard  prayer  as  something  one  memorized 
occasionally  and  recited  at  the  appropriate  moment  in  church  or  at  home.  Rather,  for  him 
prayer  is  something  deeply  personal,  something  even  beyond  words,  that  cannot  be  easily 
summed  up  or  explained  in  a  mere  utterance.  As  we  have  seen  repeatedly,  a  reliance  on 
words  does  not  help  the  person  praying  come  to  any  kind  of  self-knowledge  or  resolution, 
whereas  those  whose  prayers  move  beyond  words  to  a  communion  with  God  appear  to  reap 
all  the  benefits  that  prayer  has  to  offer. 

In  The  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue  and  Tale,  Chaucer  focuses  on  the  speaker's 
position,  examining  who  might  curse  or  bless  and  why.  The  Knight's  Tale  demonstrates 
how  important  the  setting  of  prayer  is  through  the  elaboration  of  the  temples  and  the 
alterations  to  the  source  material.  Chaucer  inextricably  links  prayer  here  with  the  setting  in 
which  it  occurs.  Similarly,  in  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  Chaucer  uses  mediation  in  the  prayer  to 
make  a  point  about  language  dependency  in  prayer  and  in  general.  The  poem  clearly 
demonstrates  the  problems  inherent  in  mediation,  largely  because  of  its  intense  focus  on  the 
verbal  elements  of  speech  acts.  Because  Chaucer  has  linked  the  themes  of  prayer  and 
mediation  throughout  the  poem,  his  concerns  with  mediation  lead  to  similar  concerns  for 
prayer.  In  all  of  these  examples,  Chaucer  paints  a  picture  of  prayer  as  involving  many 
elements  just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  the  verbal  utterance.  By  examining  Robert 
Henryson's  treatment  of  prayer  in  The  Testament  ofCresseid,  we  discover  that  Chaucer's 
treatment  of  prayer  was  not  a  universal  conclusion.  Henryson  uses  prayer  to  entrap  rather 
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than  liberate,  and  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  verbal  over  other  elements  of  prayer. 
This  helps  to  emphasize  how  truly  freeing  Chaucer's  vision  of  prayer  is. 

Chaucer  has  an  interest  not  only  in  telling  stories  and  crafting  entertaining  poetry, 
but  for  entering  into  a  critical  dialogue  and  developing  theories  relevant  to  his  time.  His 
treatment  of  prayer  accomplishes  this,  giving  us  a  working  model  of  prayer  as  well  as  a 
debate  on  language  theory.  These  added  concerns  enrich  his  poetry,  appealing  to  an 
intellectual  as  well  as  aesthetic  sense. 
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